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CAMPING OUT IN SIBERIA. 


te 

Ir was a clear, intensely cold morn- 
ing, on the coast of Penjinsk Gulf. 
Although it was nearly ten o’clock, the 
sun had not yet risen, but the single 
white star in the east quivered faintly, 
and more faintly, in the widening orange 
of dawn, and the snowy mountains of 
Kamenoi came out in more and more 
distinct relief against the deepening 
flush of daybreak. A profound silence 
reigned around the lonely yourt in the 
woods which skirted the river, and but 
for the loaded sledges which stood 
among the trees, and the dogs, curled 
up like black balls on the snow, one 
would not have imagined that the huge 
snow-drift before him was a human 
habitation. 

The dilapidated and long-deserted 
yourt, covered by the drifting snows of 
a Siberian winter, was temporarily ten- 
anted by one of the exploring parties of 
the Russo-American Telegraph Com- 
pany, which was making its way across 
the vast steppes which border this part 
of the Okhotsk Sea, toward the Russian 
settlement of Ghijiga. The hut, long 
abandoned by its native builders and 
fallen to decay, was not particularly 
attractive as a residence; but three 
months of active open-air life had very 
materially modified the views of our 
party with regard to the degree of com- 


fort and architectural beauty indispen- 
sable in a house; and any thing which 
answered the prime requisite of shelter 
was accepted as a house, whatever might 
be its generic name, and how much so 
ever it might be lacking in other less 
important particulars. In fact, we 
availed ourselves of its shelter less with 
a view to comfort, than with the thought 
of lifting ourselves for the moment out 
of our daily barbarous life, and connect- 
ing by association with the great civil- 
ized world of which the house was a 
type. 

As day slowly dawned, the howling 
of our wolfish dogs roused us from that 
deep sleep which only tired men know, 
and we groped our way out of the dark 
subterranean hut into the fresh crisp air 
of one of the most charming winter 
mornings which ever dawned on earth. 
The scene which met our eyes was dis- 
tinctively Siberian in every particular: 
the wonderfully clear, transparent at- 
mosphere, the dense gray mist hanging 
motionless over the open water of the 
Gulf, the vast snowy steppe stretching 
away from the fringe of timber to the 
white spectral mountains in the dis- 
tance, and the dogs and sledges grouped 
carelessly here and there among the 
trees in the foreground, all composed a 
picture which has no counterpart out- 
side of North-Eastern Asia. As a glit- 
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tering segment of the sun appeared 
between the distant cloud-like peaks of 
Kamenoi, the scene was one of enchant- 
ing beauty. The horizontal rays, of 
light, colored by some subtle influence 
of atmosphere, seemed not merely to 
throw an external flush upon the objects 
which they touched, but to fairly trans- 
fuse and imbue them with a deep glow 
to their very centre, as if the rosy light 
were internal, and shone out through 
a translucent medium. The birches 
around the yourt, covered heavily with 
frost by the vapor from the open water 
of the Gulf, were lit up with a glory 
indescribable. Not only did every 
branch and delicate twig flash and 
sparkle like a string of jewels, but they 
seemed imbued by the red light of sun- 
rise with color like rose-quartz. The 
birch which overbung the yourt was 
one intricate network of rosy lines, re- 
lieved by dazzling rainbow flashes of 
light as the gentle morning-air stirred 
the branches. It was the very apotheo- 
sis of a tree. 

I thought of the Parsees and their 
fire-worshipping creed, and wondered 
no longer that they deified the luminary 
which produced such wondrous effects. 
As I stood in silent admiration by the 
door of the hut, a voice at my side ex- 
claimed, “‘ See the mirage!” and turning 
toward the western horizon, I beheld a 
tangible realization of the gorgeous 
dreams of the opium-eater. The wand 
of the Northern Enchanter had touched 
the far-away mountains, and out of a 
blue lake in the distance rose the walls 
and dome of “a city not builded with 
hands ”—a vast Oriental city, whose 
uncertain outlines shimmered tremu- 
lously, as if seen through currents of 
heated air. Around the borders of the 
lake masses of dark foliage seemed to 
overhang the water and to be reflected 
from its depths, while the white walls 
above just caught the first flush of the 
rising sun. Never was the illusion of 
‘Summer in Winter, of Life in Death, 
more palpable or more perfect. One 


almost instinctively glanced around to 
assure himself, by the sight of familiar 
objects, that it was not a dream; but as 
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his eye turned again to the westward 
across the dim blue lake, the vast out- 
lines of the mirage still confronted him 
in their unearthly beauty, and the 
“cloud-capped towers and gorgeous 
palaces” seemed by their mysterious 
solemnity to rebuke the doubt which 
would asci:be them to a dream. And 
yet, what could it be called but an 
Oriental dream, tantalizing us with 
visions which could not be realized, 
and mocking us in the desolation of 
our Northern steppes with the unattain- 
able glories of the tropics. The bright 
apparition faded—glowed, and faded 
again into indistinctness, and from its 
ruins rose two colossal pillars, sculpt- 
ured from rose-quartz, which gradually 
and almost imperceptibly united their 
capitals and formed a Titanic arch like 
the grand portal of Heaven, through 
which one almost expected to see, pass- 
ing and repassing, the bright inhabit- 
ants of another world. These in turn 
melted into an extensive fortress with 
massive bastions and buttresses, flank- 
ing towers and deep embrasures, and 
salient and reéntering angles, whose 
shadows and perspective were as nat- 
ural as reality itself. Imagine this mag- 
nificent mirage suffused with a soft rose- 
color by the rays of the rising sun, and 
the reader will be able perhaps to form 
a faint idea of one of the most beauti- 
ful of Northern phenomena. None of 
the many strange optical deceptions 
dependent upon refraction, which are so 
prevalent in the far North, can compare 
with this in beauty and striking effect. 

While yet lingering to catch the last 
glimpse of the fading mirage, my poeti- 
cal reverie was abruptly terminated by 
the beating of a knife-handle on a mess- 
pan in the yourt, followed by a remark 
from Ford, to the effect that a man who 
had no music in his soul and was not 
moved by the concord of an extempore 
kettle-drum, wasn’t fit to have any 
breakfast, and probably wouldn’t have, 
—a delicate insinuation that breakfast 
was ready. It had the desired effect. The 
esthetical gave way to the gastronomi- 
cal, and I seated myself on a board, tin 
plate in hand, for breakfast. 
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Never before, I believe, had the black 
walls of that underground hut echoed 
to the sound of cheery American laugh- 
ter and trans-oceanic jokes; but if 
smoke-dried logs have any appreciation 
of the humorous, they must have found 
it, as we did, decidedly more entertain- 
ing than the solemn bass-drum and 
wild native chant of former occupants, 

To breakfast succeeded the prosaic 
every-day duty of harnessing dogs, pack- 
ing sledges, and preparing, amid gen- 
eral confusion, for a start. The dogs 
jerked with impatient barks and whine 
at their restraining harness; cries and 
questions in Russian and English, and 
unintelligible but undoubted profanity 
in Korak, woke the echoes of the silent 
woods and startled the Siberian dryads 
from a century of lethargic sleep. The 
deep and sonorous Russian mingled 
strangely with the sibilant English and 
guttural Korak; and a listener might 
well imagine, as Ford remarked, that 
“ Babel had broken loose.” Our Irish- 
man, Tom, laboring apparently under 
the mistaken impression that, in order 
to be understood by the natives, he had 
only to talk like en intoxicated China- 
man in California, shouted in stentorian 
tones, “Me say, John, you no sabe 
prenesee my bootee, eh?” To which the 
native replied with imperturbable grayv- 
ity, but with doubtful relevancy, “ How 
you do Goddam no sabe ; ” which formed 
the sum-total of his English acquisi- 
tions, but which unfortunately left the 
question of Tom’s boots in a state of 
misty uncertainty. Nothing daunted, 
Tom hailed him again, varying his in- 
terrogatory this time with a little more 
Chinese and a little less English and 
Russian, The native was nonplussed, 
but like a skilful tactician he evaded 
the responsibility of the boots by taking 
refuge in his own language. Tom was 
evidently meditating the introduction 
into his next question of several forcible 
Chinese expletives, by way of quicken- 
ing the native’s perceptions, when Ford, 
who was listening with a smile of amuse- 
ment, told him that the native didn’t 
understand a word he said. “ An’ who 
wud a’ thought,” grumbled Tom, as he 
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set out with a discomfited air in quest 
of his own boots, “that the haythin’ 
didn’t parley-voo his own lingo!” 
Tom started with the supposition that 
all heathen spoke the same language, 
and as Koraks and Chinese were both 
heathen, the inference was obvious. 
His premises were faulty, but his logic 
was impregnable. 

Gradually our energetic Cossacks 
brought order out of the prevailing 
confusion, and one by one the sledges 
departed, and the long line wound in a 
tortuous course across the steppe. 

I had been studying attentively for 
several weeks the art or science, which- 
ever it be, of dog-driving, with the 
laudable ambition of attaining future 
distinction among the natives, in the 
capacity of “kiour.” I had found by 
some experience that these unlettered 
Koraks estimated a man not so much 
by what he knew that they did not, as 
by what he knew concerning matters 
with which they themselves were con- 
versant; and I determined to demon- 
strate, even to their darkened under- 
standings, that the knowledge of civili- 
zation was universal in its application, 
and that the white man, notwithstand- 
ing his disadvantage in color, could 
drive ‘dogs better by intuition than they 
could by the aggregated wisdom of cen- 
turies; that in fact he could, if neces- 
sary, “evolve the principles of dog- 
driving out of the depths of his moral 
consciousness.” I must confess, how- 
ever, that I was not a thorough convert 
to my own ideas; and I therefore did 
not disdain to avail myself of the re- 
sults of native experience as far as they 
coincided with my own convictions as 
to the nature of the True and Beautiful 
in dog-driving. I had watched every 
motion of my Korak driver, had learned 
theoretically the manner of thrusting 
the spiked stick between the uprights 
of the runners into the snow to act as a 
brake, had committed to memory and 
practised assiduously the guttural mon- 
osyllables which meant in dog-language 
“right” and “left,” as well as many 
others which did not, but which I had 
heard addressed to dogs ; and I “ laid the 
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flattering unction to my soul” that I 
could drive as well as a Korak, if not 
better. To my inexperienced eye it was 
as easy as losing money in California 
mining-stocks. On this day, therefore, 
as the road was good and the weather 
propitious, I decided to put my ideas, 
original as well as acquired, to the test 
of practice. I accordingly motioned 
my Korak driver to take a back seat 
and deliver up to me the insignia of 
office. I observed in the expression of 
his lips, as he handed me the spiked 
stick, a sort of latent smile of ridicule, 
which indicated a very low estimate of 
my dog-driving abilities; but I treated 
it as Knowledge should always treat the 
sneers of Ignorance, with silent con- 
tempt; and seating myself firmly 


astride the sledge back of the arch, I 
shouted to the dogs, “ Noo! Pashol!” 
My voice failed to produce the startling 
effect which I had anticipated. The 
leader—a grim, bluff Nestor of a dog— 
glanced carelessly over his shoulder, 


and very perceptibly slackened his pace. 
‘This sudden and marked disregard for 
my authority on the part of the dogs, 
did more than all the sneers of the 
Koraks to shake my confidence in my 
own skill. But my resources were not 
yet exhausted ; and I hurled monosyl- 
lable; dissyllable, and polysyllable at 
their devoted heads—shouted “ Ach! te 
shelma! proclataya takaya! Smatree 
ya tibi dam!” but all in vain: the 
dogs were evidently insensible to rhetor- 
ical fireworks of this description, and 
manifested their indifference by a still 
slower gait. As I poured out upon 
them the last vial of my verbal wrath, 
Dodd, who understood the language 
which I was so recklessly using, drove 
slowly up, and remarked carelessly, 
“ You swear pretty well for a beginner.” 
Had the ground opened beneath me 
I should have been less astonished. 
“Swear! Iswear! You don’t mean to 
say that I’ve been swearing?” “ Cer- 
tainly you have, like a pirate.” I drop- 
ped my spiked stick in dismay. Were 
these the principles of dog-driving 
which I had evolved out of the depths 
of my moral consciousness? They 
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seemed rather to have come from the 
depths of my ¢mmoral unconsciousness, 
“Why, you reckless reprobate,” I ex- 
claimed, impressively, “didn’t you 
teach me those words yourself?” 
“Certainly I did,” was the unabashed 
reply; “but you didn’t ask me what 
they meant; you asked how to pro- 
nounce them correctly, and I told you. 
I didn’t know but that you were mak- 
ing researches in comparative philology 
—trying to prove the unity of the hu- 
man race by identity of oaths, or by a 
comparison of profanity to demonstrate 
that the Digger Indians were legiti- 
mately descended from the Chinese. 
You know that your head (which is a 
pretty good one in other respects) al- 
ways was full of such nonsense.” 
“Dodd,” I observed, with a solemnity 
which I intended should awaken re- 
pentance in his hardened sensibilities, 
“T have been betrayed unwittingly into 
the commission of sin, and as a little 
more or less won’t materially alter my 
guilt, ’ve as good a notion as ever I 
had to give you the benefit of some of 
your profane instruction.” D, laughed 
derisively, and drove on. This little 
circumstance considerably dampened 
my enthusiasm, and made me very cau- 
tious in my use of foreign language. I 
feared the existence of terrific impreca- 
tions in the most common dog-phrases, 
and suspected lurking profanity even 
in the monosyllabic Kita and Hoogh, 
which I had been taught to believe 
meant “right” and “left.” The dogs, 
quick to observe any lack of attention 
on the part of their driver, now took 
encouragement from my silence, and 
exhibited a doggish propensity to stop 
and rest, which was in direct contraven- 
tion of all discipline, and which they 
would not have dared to do with an 
experienced driver. Determined to vin- 
dicate my authority by more forcible 
measures, I launched my spiked stick 
like a harpoon at the leader, intending 
to have it fall so that I could pick it up 
as the sledge passed. The dog, however, 
dodged it cleverly, and it rolled away 
ten feet from the road. Just at that 
moment three or four wild reindeer 
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bounded out from behind a little rise 
of ground three or four hundred yards 
away, and galloped across the steppe 
toward a deep, precipitous ravine, 
through which ran a branch of the 
Mukina River. The dogs, true to their 
wolfish instincts, started with fierce, ex- 
cited howls in pursuit. I made a frantic 
grasp at my spiked stick as we rushed 
past, but failed to reach it, and away 
we went over the tundta toward the 
ravine, the sledge half the time on one 
runner, and rebourfding from the hard 
“sastrugi,” or snow-drifts, with a force 
which suggested speedy dislocation of 
one’s joints. The Korak, with more 
discernment than I had given him credit 
for, had rolled off the sledge several 
seconds before, and a backward glance 
showed a miscellaneous bundle of legs 
and arms still revolving rapidly over 
the snow in my wake. I had no time, 


however, with ruin staring me in the 
fuce, to commiserate his misfortune. 
My energies were all devoted to check- 
ing the terrific speed with which we 


were approaching the ravine. Without 
the spiked stick I was perfectly help- 
less, and in a moment we were on the 
brink. I shut my eyes, clung tightly to 
the arch, and took the plunge. About 
half-way down, the descent became 
suddenly steeper, and the lead-dog 
swerved to one side, bringing the sledge 
around like the lash of a whip, over- 
turning it, and shooting me with cata- 
pultic velocity through the air into a 
deep, soft drift of snow at the bottom. 
I must have fallen at least gighteen 
feet, for I buried myself entirely, with 
the exception of my lower extremities, 
which, projecting above the snow, kick- 
ed a faint signal for rescue. Encumber- 
ed with heavy furs, I extricated myself 
with difficulty ; and as I at last emerged, 
I saw the round, leering face of my late 
driver grinning at me through the 
bushes on the edge of the bluff. 
“Qoma,” he hailed. ‘“ Well,” replied 
the snowy figure standing waist-high 
in the drift. “ Amerikanski nyett dobra 
kiour, eh?” (American no good driver). 
“ Nyett sofsem dobra,” was the melan- 
choly reply, as I waded out. The sledge, 
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I found, had become entangled in the 
bushes near me, and the dogs were all 
howling in chorus, nearly wild with the 
restraint. I was so far satisfied with my 
experiment, that I did not desire to 
repeat it at present, and made no objec- 
tions to the Korak’s assuming again his 
old position. I was fully convinced by 
the logic of circumstances that the 
science of dog-driving demanded more 
careful and earnest consideration than 
I had yet given to it, gnd I resolved to 
study carefully its elementary principles 
as expounded by its Korak professors 
before attempting again to put my own 
ideas upon the subject into practice. 
As we came out of the ravine upon the 
open steppe, I saw the rest of our party 
a mile away, moving rapidly toward the 
Korak village of Kuil. 


II. 

Perhaps I ought to apologize for 
using the word village to designate the 
Korak settlement of Kuil. I have no 
reason for so doing except that as it 
resembles nothing else on earth, it must 
be a village, Webster and all other lexi- 
cographers to the contrary notwith- 
standing. At first sight the traveller 
imagines that he looks upon a coliection 
of Titanic hour-glasses rudely construct- 
ed of wood, which at some remote 
period had been expanded laterally by 
vertical pressure, and reduced to a state 
of rickety dilapidation in the process. 
He examines them perhaps with the 
curiosity of an antiquarian, as relics of 
some past age and unknown people; 
but the idea of their present habitation 
by human beings hardly suggests itself 
to him. As we drove up with a chorus 
of barks and howls to these nondescript 
structures, the irrepressible Tom sprang 
from his sledge with a whoop, which 
was evidently a reminiscence of Donny- 
brook Fair. and demanded, “ An’ is this 
a house?” Upon being told that it 
was, he very naturally inquired of his 
native for the door, and was referred to 
a smooth, black, and very greasy pole, 
set at an angle from the ground to the 
upper edge of the rickety hour-glass, and 
affording apparently no hold for hand 
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or foot. - Perplexed to know what con- 
nection there was betwen a pole and a 
door, Tom scratched his fur hood re- 
flectively, and hesitated until his guide, 
with a dexterity only to be acquired by 
long and arduous practice, climbed the 
pole and grinned back at him from the 
summit with a few unintelligible words 
of gibberish, like “Itchagee khachetkin 
Akhmelnemelkhin,” which evidently 
meant, “Come up.” “Wot duz ’ee 
say, zur,” asked Tom. “He says, 
‘Come up.’” “ An’ if I might be per- 
mitted to say, zur, how the divil am I 
to get up.” “Can’t you climb,” sug- 
gested Ford, helplessly. “Cum is it!” 
exclaimed Tom, with inexpressible dis- 
dain. “Do ye think, zur, ’'d demane 
meself with climin’ a greased pole to get 
into a nigger’s house?” “ You can’t get 
in any other way,” argued Ford; “they 
go in through the top, don’t you see.” 
Tom saw, and grumbling out his dis- 
satisfaction, set about the ascent. With 
asthmatic breath and dirty hands he 
gained the summit, only in time to see 
his guide disappear through a round 
hole out of which the smoke was pour- 
ing in dense black clouds. Turning to 
us with a comical air of astonishment, 
he ejaculated breathlessly, “ Be the holy 
powers of Moses, if the dirty spalpeen 
hain’t gone down the chimney!” 
“ Well, what of it?” shouted Ford, “ go 
on.” Tom glanced dubiously at the 
hole, and then at his comrades below, 
and, put upon his mettle by their ban- 
tering laughter, he stepped cautiously 
to the edge of the hole, looked in, and 
listened. Out of the blackness of dark- 
ness below came the “ Ah-h4-yah, Ah- 
hé-yah” of a Korak mother soothing 
her fretful child. Tom was evidently 
intimidated by the mysterious, unearthly 
sounds and thick darkness below him, 
and thought that the heathen rites of 
sacrifice had already commenced, and 
that preparations were going on for his 
immediate immolation as soon as he 
descended. Returning to the upper 
edge of the “yourt,” with a vigorous 
sneeze, which was partly the result of 
his emotions and partly the effect of the 
smoke, he turned to us, and exclaimed, 
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“Bad luck to the Koriaks! wud they 
make a mon a chimney-sweep, and 
then durrn him for a sacrifice?” The 
uproarious laughter with which Tom’s 
comrades met his serious remark seemed 
partially to reassure him, but he persist- 
ed in refusing to descend, and I was 
compelled to set him the example my- 
self. I slid down the oily pole into the 
interior, when, upon opening my tearful 
eyes to ascertain my whereabouts, I was 
saluted with a chorus of drawling 
“ eda-ro-0-6-va’s” from half a dozen 
skinny, greasy old women, who sat 
cross-legged on a raised platform around 
the fire, sewing fur-clothes. The inte- 
rior of a Korak “yourt” presents a 
strange and not very inviting appear- 
ance to ohe who has never become ac- 
customed from long habit to its dirt, 
smoke, and frigid atmosphere. It re 
ceived its only light, and that of a 
cheerless, gloomy character, through the 
round hole about twenty feet above the 
floor, which serves as window, door, and 
chimney, and which is reached by a 
round log, standing perpendicularly in 
the centre. The beams, rafters, and 
logs which compose the yourt are all of 
a glossy blackness, from the smoke in 
which they are almost constantly envel- 
oped. A wooden platform, raised about 
a foot from the earth, extends out from 
the walls on three sides to a width of 
six feet, leaving an open spot, eight or 
ten feet in diameter, in the centre for 
the fire,and a huge copper kettle of 
melting snow. On the platform are 
pitched, square skin tents called “ po- 
logs,” which serve as sleeping apart- 
ments for the inmates and as refuges 
from the smoke, which is sometimes 
almost unendurable. These pologs are 
warmed and lighted by a burning wick 
of dried moss, floating in a pan of seal’s 
fat. A little circle of stones on the 
ground, in the centre of the yourt, 
forms the fireplace, over which is usu- 
ally simmering a kettle of fish or rein- 
deer-meat, which with “ youkala,” seal’s 
blubber, and rancid oil, forms the Korak 
bill of fare. Every thing which one 
sees or touches bears the distinguishing 
marks of Korak origin—grease and dirt. 
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The yourt of our old Korak friend 
‘“‘ Cheekhin,” where our party stopped 
to drink tea, presented upon our arrival 
an unusually repulsive appearance. On 
one side of the fire lay a huge frozen 
seal in process of thawing out, while 
three or four women, with arms bare 
and bloodied to the shoulder, were en- 
gaged in cutting upa second. Beside 
the platform reposed a dog with a litter 
of young puppies, whose squealing and 
whining mingled melodiously with the 
yells of two frantic babies and the hor- 
rible guttural lullaby of some old hag 
in one of the “ pologs.” While deliber- 
ating whether to remain or not, Ford 
came sliding down the pole like a fall- 
ing star, striking upon the head an 
unwary Korak who stood underneath, 
and doubling him up like an interroga- 
tion-point. This American way of en- 
tering Korak houses evidently failed to 
meet the unqualified approval of the 
sufferer, who stood rubbing his shaved 
head ruefully, and ever and anon glan- 
cing at Ford, as if the latter were a 


species of aerolite which had never be- 


fore come under his observation. After 
some discussion, we concluded to accept 
temporarily Korak hospitality, unprom- 
ising as the interior and domestic ar- 
rangements of the yourt were. Accord- 
ing to the Tapleyan philosophy, which 
we professed, the worse the circum- 
stances the more the credit in being 
* jolly.” 

In a few moments “ Cheekhin” set 
before us, on the head of an old barrel 
which he had obtained from some 
whaler, a tempting lunch of pine-seeds 
and raw fish, which were the nearest 
approximation he could make to what 
he considered the etherial and spiritual 
food of the ‘“ Amerikanse.” He offered, 
incidentally, to concoct for us a blubber- 
stew with train-oil accompaniments, but 
thinking that we had not yet learned to 
appreciate this native delicacy, he made 
the offer with a diffidence which did 
credit both to his head and heart. I 
would not have any one suppose for a 
moment that there is any thing in the 
nature of blubber-stew and train-oil 
which should cause the educated stom- 
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ach to feel uneasiness, but such Syba- 
ritic luxuries, if frequently indulged in; 
are apt to unfit a man for the hardships 
incident to the lot of an explorer, and 
to make him discontented with - the 
plainer fare of his every-day life. High- 
ly, therefore, as I appreciated our cop- 
per-colored host’s motives, I felt con- 
strained, on behalf of the party, to 
“ decline with thanks.” 

With rare thoughtfulness, and with a 
ready appreciation of American wants 
which was as gratifying as it was surpris- 
ing in a barbarian, Cheekhin brought a 
newspaper, that great exponent of civ- 
ilization, to fill up the ‘pauses in his 
rude repast ; and we had the satisfac- 
tion, as we munched our pine-seeds, of 
reading news, only a year old, from 
the great outside world. The paper 
was a torn copy of the London Illustrated 
News, which had found its way, in some 
inexplicable manner, from the vast com- 
mercial centre of the world to this re- 
mote and lonely Korak yourt in the 
barrenness of a Siberian steppe. It 
acquired, from its long travel and the 
strangeness of its situation, an interest 
to which it had intrinsically no claim ; 
but never before was news so entertain- 
ing; never before-were editorials char- 
acterized by so much pungency and 
good sense. Even the “Court Circu- 
lar,” that dreary record of aristocratic 
gossip, when read by the dim light 
of Korak barbarism, suggested new 
theories of social life and  prog- 
ress, and awakened new and strange 
thoughts as to the unequal distri- 
bution of the wealth, power, and 
glory of the world, and the potential- 
ity of circumstances in their develop- 
ment. Read, as I did, in the “ Court 
Circular,” that “ Her Majesty the Queen 
on Sunday attended divine service in 
the Royal Chapel,” and then raise your 
eyes through the dark, smoky atmos- 
phere of the yourt to the gaunt, fur- 
clad form of poor Cheekhin, hanging a 
wreath of dried grass around the neck 
of a dead dog, sacrificed to the Spirit 
of Evil. Does not the comparison 
startle you with “thoughts which lie 
too deep for words?” It is this, in part, 
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which gives to a newspaper in a distant 
uncivilized land such a strange, absorb- 
ing interest. The circumstances which 
it chronicles and the very atmosphere 
of busy, active, money-getting life 
which seems to still hang round its 
pages, are so utterly out of harmony 
with one’s surroundings, and so incom- 
patible with the wild, lonely isolation 
of barbarism, that they seem like the 
records of another world and of a 
strange people. 

After reading the News even to the 
last advertisement, and doing ample 
justice to the feast of “ Cheekhin,” the 
modern Lucullus, we bade all the old 
women “Ta-him,” and achieved the 
ascent of the chimney. If the tears 
which were rolling down Ford’s cheeks 
could be taken as circumstantial evi- 
dence, his parting with those old women 
must have been a heart-rending one. 
He claimed that they were the effect 
of smoke ! 

The brilliant mirage of the morning 
was the herald of a storm, whose near 
approach became sufficiently evident as 
we emerged into the open air. A heavy 
black cloud hung low over the Gulf, 
and the snow, impelled by the freshen- 
ing gusts of wind, drifted in long misty 
lines across the steppe. Anxious to 
reach our destination before night-fall, 
and not anticipating any difficulty in 
doing so, I gave the order for a start, 
regardless of the half-muttered remon- 
strances of the Koraks, who were in- 
clined to protest against setting out in 
a north-east “ pourga.” The “pourga” 
is, so far as I know, a distinctively 
Siberian storm, and is one of the great- 
est obstacles to winter-travel over the 
vast wastes of snow, called “ tundras,” 
which compose the greater part of that 
desolate, deserted land. Like the 
“Norther” of southern latitudes, it 
comes on frequently almost without 
warning, and is, of course, of all degrees 
of severity and fury, continuing some- 
times unabated for more than a week. 
It is not necessarily attended with 
clouds, or with a fall of snow from 
above, but is especially distinguished 
by the immense quantities of snow 
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which the wind tears up from the 
boundless steppes and carries in dense, 
suffocating clouds through the air, 
sometimes hiding every thing from 
view at a distance of ten feet. To the 
unaccustomed eye it would seem almost 
impossible that a human being should 
survive one of the worst of these storms, 
when the atmosphere is literally packed 
with the driving particles of snow, and 
when five seconds’ exposure of the face 
will plaster up eyes and nostrils so that 
one can neither see nor breathe, while 
the roaring wind makes it nearly im- 
possible to stand on one’s feet. Travel 
is of course out of the question, and the 
unfortunate individual who is over- 
taken by one of these storms on a steppe 
has only to cower behind his sledge in 
his heaviest furs, without shelter and 
without fire, and wait perhaps many 
long, dreary days and nights for the 
wind to subside. If before that time 
his dog, food, and provisions fail, God 
help him! for his own efforts will avail 
him little: the pitiless wind drowns his 
cries, and, exhausted with cold and 
fatigue, he sinks benumbed into the 
snow, which covers him with a white 
shroud and marks by a little mound 
the place of his last rest. 

We had proceeded only about ten 
versts from Kuil, when darkness and 
the tempest came on together. The 
black cloud which had brooded for an 
hour over the Gulf, extended rapidly 
westward, and smothered in a dark 
mantle of vapor the last gleams of the 
Arctic twilight : the wind, shrieking out 
the wild cries which it had learned 
from the Northern bergs and ice-fields, 
descended upon the steppe in whirling 
pillars of snow which stalked, like misty 
phantoms, through the darkness before 
the denser body of the coming storm. 
There was only time to shout out an 
order to keep together before the gale 
burst upon us, and all sounds were lost 
in the roaring of the wind and the suffo- 
cating clouds of snow. The very dogs 
which drew our sledges were out of 
sight, and upon stopping a moment 
afterward to be sure that we were all 
together, only four sledges out of thir- 
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teen made their appearance. Five min- 
utes—ten—elapsed, and there were still 
no signs of our missing comrades, We 
shouted, fired pistols, and sent men out 
into the driving tempest on each side 
as far as they dared go, but we might 
as well have attempted in the “ Cave 
of the Winds” to drown, by a shout, 
the thunderings of Niagara as to make 
our feeble voices heard above the deep 
diapason of the winds. Man’s efforts 
and even man’s existence seemed to sink 
into insignificance before the majesty 
of aroused Nature. Shrinking with 
averted and covered faces behind our 
sledges, striving with gasping breath to 
get one inhalation of air unmixed with 
snow, we waited, in the almost vain 
hope that the missing sledges would 
come up. Suddenly a half-smothered 
and despairing cry came out of the 
darkness by our side, and as we shouted 
in reply, the dark, indistinct outlines 
of three more sledges passed before us. 
This increased our number to seven, 
and as it seemed useless to wait longer 
for the others, who were evidently lost, 
we reluctantly moved on, lashing our 
sledges together with thongs of seal- 
skin to prevent a second separation. 
Owing to the darkness our pocket com- 
passes were useless, but even could we 
have determined our true course, the 
knowledge would have availed us little, 
sirtce the wind made it impossible to 
travel in any direction except before it. 
About five hours after dark we passed 
scattering clumps of bushes, which in- 
dicated our approach to a river, and 
soon the darkness ahead seemed to grow 
thicker and denser, and a belt of timber 
loomed ‘up through the drifting snow 
only a few yards distant. It was this 
of which we were in search. No one 
knew where we were, geographically, 
but it mattered little, now that we had 
found trees to break the force of the 
deadly, chilling wind, and to afford a 
respite to the choked lungs from the 
driving atmosphere of snow. Selecting 
a spot sheltered by the trees and a high 
bank, we dug a deep cellar in the snow, 
“ warming ” our benumbed limbs by the 
violent exercise, spread alder branches 
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and twigs of the trailing pine over the 
bottom, built a fire in the leeward cor- 
ner, and “went into camp.” As the 
ruddy blaze flashed fitfully over the 
snow-encrusted faces which crowded 
about the camp-fire, we looked eagerly 
around to see how many were missing. 
Bowsher Yount, Newton O’Brien, and 
Heck were gone, and a sober expression 
fell for a moment upon every face as we 
thought of our absent comrades out or 
the barren steppe, fighting for life in 
the darkness against cold, furious wind 
and blinding snow. 

As soon as we had warmed our stiff, 
numb fingers into an aching protest 
against resuscitation, we entered upon 
preparations for the evening meal. 
Lewis unpacked the tea-kettles from 
the nearest sledge, Savenski was de- 
spatched in search of ice for water, 
while Tom, with adroit diplomacy, 
made the pretence of getting out the 
bread-bag a cover for the gratification 
of his own private appetite. The wind 
still moaned desolately through the tree- 
tops, and the snow sifted down in fine 
particles over the dark fur-clad forms 
grouped around the fire; but under the 
softening influences of the fire-light and 
of an unlimited quantity of tea, which 
was speedily forthcoming, the sober fa- 
ces gradually relaxed into more cheer- 
ful expressions, and the buoyant spirits 
of health reasserted themselves in a 
series of lively sallies, quaint remarks, 
and hearty laughter, which drowned 
even the melancholy complaining of the 
wind-swept trees. ‘“ You talk about 
the hardships of an explorer,” mumbled 
Ford, between the bites of a cake of 
hard bread. “I suppose you'll be call- 
ing this a hardship next.” A’ mass of 
snow, which at this moment fell from 
the overhanging branches into Ford's 
neck, seemed rather to ruffle the com- 
placency with which he was disposed 
to contemplate our adventure, and to 
give some color to the adverse opinion 
that this was a hardship; but with a 
shivering shrug he continued, “If we 
hadn’t any thing to eat, I should con- 
sider it a hardship; but as it is, it’s 
only an experience.” “ An’ d’yez mind,” 
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chimed in Tom, “fwhat a convanient 
thing it is to have an experience o’ this 
kind, so when ye goes back to Ameriky, 
if ye can’t raise a stake ony other way, 
ye can publicate a book.” Tom’s bril- 
liant literary and financial project of 
“raising a stake” by “ publicating” a 
book founded on his experience, brought 
out a general laugh; and I was glad to 
see that the storm, instead of dampen- 
ing the ardor of our men, only furnished 
them with a new subject for lively con- 
versation. 

As the night was by this time far 
advanced, we smoked a supplementary 
pipe, and prepared to go to our snowy 
beds. I do not mean to convey the idea 
that the preparation was at all elabo- 
rate. Each individual put on a heavier 
fur “kuchlanka,” or sleeping shirt, 
crawled, feet first, into a capacious 
reindeer-skin bag, pulled it up together 
with his fur hood over his head, and— 
slept. 

I lay for a long time awake, listening 
to the deep hoarse bass of the wind 
through the tree-tops, and thinking of 
what the far-away ones at home would 
say could they look in upon our lonely 
camp through the drifting snow, which 
went hissing into the embers, and be 
told that the little motionless heap 
in one corner, already half buried in 
a white shroud, was their son and 
brother. 

I awoke some time in the night half 
suffocated, and in a profuse perspira- 
tion; but in attempting to rise up on 
one elbow, brought such an avalanche of 
snow down into my neck and face, that I 
was compelled to lie still and perspire, 
as the lesser of the two evils. Isupposed, 
of course; that I was covered with snow, 
which would account for the unusual 
heat; but I did not think that I was 
buried so deeply as I found myself to be 
in the morning, when, after several un- 
successful attempts, I succeeded in dig- 
ging out. Not a man, nora dog, and 
hardly-a sledge was to be seen, and 
only two or three little mounds indi- 
cated the positions of my buried com- 
rades, The snow, during the night, had 
drifted into our cellar, until it was filled 
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up nearly to the surrounding level. The 
warmth of the breath, however, from 
the sleepers had kept open a small 
breathing-hole at their heads, and I 
presume none of them experienced any 
discomfort beyond a rather unpleasant 
sensation of heat. I gave what might 
be considered a close imitation of the 
scalp-halloo, and after three or four 
earthquake-like heaves of the snow, 
Lewis’ head emerged through the top 
of a drift, his face assuming a curious 
expression of astonishment as he glanced 
around and saw neither men, dogs, nor 
sledges. A general upheaval of the 
snow, however, soon followed, and one 
by one the buried individuals emerged. 
Day dawned slowly and gloomily, with 
but little prospect of an abatement of 
the storm. Believing the river on which 
we were camped to be the Paren, we 
decided to ascend it in search of an old 
abandoned Korak yourt of which we 
had heard, and which would probably 
be the rallying-point of our lost com- 
rades. Packing the sledges, therefore, 
and digging out our buried dogs, we 
moved slowly up the river among the 
trees, sending forward two men on snow- 
shoes to break a road for our heavy 
sleds. The depth and softness of the 
snow soon exhausted both dogs and 
men, and about noon we were com- 
pelled again to camp without discover- 
ing any traces either of the yourt or of 
the missing party. We began to feel 
no little anxiety concerning them, as we 
knew that they had no provisions at all 
except some rancid seal’s blubber, which 
they carried for dog-food, and in such 
a storm the prospect for their finding us 
or reaching a settlement was at best 
very problematical. 

Seal’s blubber, I knew from experi- 
ence, would sustain life; but I think 
even that determined optimist, Ford, 
would call it a decidedly unpleasant 
“ experience,” if not a hardship, to live 
upon such a greasy raw diet for a week 
or ten days. From our noon-camp we 
all started on snow-shoes, with a day’s 
provisions, intending to search along 
the river for tracks of the missing 
sledges, and determining to leave no 
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foot of ground unexplored, from our 
camp to the mountains north of us, in 
which the river had its source, The 
almost innumerable “ protoks,” or chan- 
nels, however, into which it was di- 
vided, and the softness of the snow, in 
which even with snow-shoes we sank 
to the knee, made it an extremely fa- 
tiguing labor; and I returned at night, 
tired and discouraged, to camp. As I 
came in sight, however, of the smoke 
from the camp-fire, a joyful shout an- 
nounced a discovery. Fresh traces of 
sledges had been found only about three 
hundred yards from the island on which 
we were, but on another protok, Rous- 
ing up our tired dogs, we resumed the 
search with renewed energy, and just at 
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dark were rewarded by the sight of a 
low earth-covered yourt, with smoke is- 
suing from the hole in the top, and two 
sledges standing before the door. Our 
newly-found comrades knew nothing 
concerning the four sledges which were 
still missing. They had seen nothing 
of them since the storm of the previous 
night, when the whole party had been 
broken up. Early on the next morning 
I sent two sledges down the river, with 
instructions to look for traces along the 
edge of the steppe; but they returned un- 
successful, and it was not until late the 
following evening that the missing men 
made their appearance, in an exhausted, 
half-starving condition, having been lost 


‘in the storm three days without food. 


AT SUNSET. 


Aut day the Wind was busy building towers, 
Wherein he counted with his love to dwell 

When eve should come; all through the long, gold hours, 
He builded, working by a secret spell. 


And by his magic art rose palaces, 
Towers of cloud, and many a minaret, 
Fretted and carved most curiously, and these 
In the blue calmness of the West he set. 


All day he piled the pleasure-house o’erhead, 

That should delight his love, but when eve came, 
And it stood ready for her dainty tread, 

His palace burst into a sudden flame. 


No gay illumination this, alas, 
In honor of the coming of the guest,— 
A sudden treachery of fire it was, 
And wrapped in fatal splendor all the West. 


All day I looked into my heart and dreamed, 

And built a palace wherein Hope should dwell ; 
Fair as herself and strong enough, it seemed, 

Yet held strange echoes of a past farewell. 


I built a shrine of gold and amethyst, 
Wherein I thought an idol might be set ; 
Only the music that I sought, I missed ; 
A strain crept in of some far-off regret. 


And just at sunset, when Hope, eager-eyed, 
Leaned from her turret, beckoning me nigher 

To those fair places where I should abide— 
My palace shrivelled in a passionate fire. 


And yet I know, in spite of the day’s ruth, 
We cannot be disheartened, Wind nor I. 
Truly is Hope of an immortal youth ; ‘ 

Happier for mortals were it, could she die! 
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JOHN AND BRIDGET—A TALK ABOUT NAMES. 


Obvoyua adv Adye THYO* Kai odvOma TOAAGKL TépTE. 
“ Tell me now that name of thine; for a name often pleases.” 


(THeocrit. Idyll. xxvii. 40.) 


“What's ina name? That which we call a rose, 
By any other name would smell as sweet.” 


THESE words have been so often 
quoted, that it would be quite natural 
if people, out of respect for the poet, 
should be indifferent—which they really 
are not—in reference to names. The 
more so, as the same idea occurs in 
Julius Caesar, where Cassius says: 
“Brutus and Cesar... write them 
together, yours is as fair a name,” etc. 

Is there really nothing in a name? 
It is in one place the passion of love, 
in the other the passion of hatred, which 
says that there is no difference between 
one name or another. There is some- 


thing in a name; and it seems quite 


natural if, in the above-quoted passage 
of Theocritus, the shepherdess asks the 
shepherd, who offers to marry her, to 
tell her his name. Have not the names 
of Romeo and Juliet something charm- 
ing? Does it not seem as if all the 
sweetness of the piece, as if all the soft- 
ness of the Italian sky, were reflected 
and reéchoed in those names? Sup- 
pose, for an instant, the two names to 
be John and Bridget—it is a prejudice, 
certainly; but would those names have 
the same charm? It is a prejudice: 
Gretchen, in the original “ Faust,” 
awakens all our interest, although it is 
the same in German as Madge or Meg- 
gie in English. But no! Even that 
name seems to be chosen with design. 
It is exactly that diminutive form (the 
diminutives are at the same time what 
they call caritatives, expressions of 
fondness) of an unadorned name, which, 
like a miniature photograph—or rather 
phonograph—gives a true picture of 
touching simplicity and innocent purity, 
and is in so far more adapted to the 
character it represents than the proud 
“‘Margareth” or “ Marguerite” in the 


translation. We venture even to say, 
that poets do not take at random their 
names of fiction; although few may be 
as deliberate as Petrarch, who in his 
sonnets plays so much upon the name 
of Laura, that it makes the impression 
that he loved Laura’s name more than 
herself; or that he loved her only on 
account of her harmonious name. Few, 
too, may be as fantastical as Bojardo, 
who, hunting once for deer and at the 
same time for a name for one of his 
heroes, suddenly turned back from the 
hunting-ground, and ordered all the 
bells to be rung out of joy. He had 
not shot any thing, but he had found 
out the long-searched name— Rodo- 
monte. 

What is in a name? But is not the 
catastrophe of the whole piece depend- 
ent upon two names, Montague and Ca- 
pulet ? Without those two names, there 
would be no drama with the names of 
Romeo and Juliet. A name is a re- 
membrance. While the mere name of 
Romeo would, in the mind of Juliet, 
awaken a thousand sweet reminiscences 
—in the same way as one tune recalls a 
whole song—in her father’s heart the 
mere sound of Montague would call 
forth all the feeling of hatred associ- 
ated with that family-name. 

“That which we call a rose, by any 
other name would smell as sweet ”— 
we cannot help it, we must mar even 
that poetical flower with a grammatical 
remark, In like manner as we contest 
the identity of different names, we are 
bound to say that there is a difference 
between the name of the rose and that 
of Romeo. Romeo is a proper name, 
while rose is an appellative. Two 
persons, John and Freddy, for instance, 
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could easily change names with each 
other, their names being proper names, 
without any relation to their quality ; 
but we could not make a rhinoceros 
and a butterfly change their names. 
The name of the rhinoceros could not be 
given to the butterfly, as it has no horn 
on its nose; nor could any of the 
names of the butterfly be applied to the 
rhinoceros, as every one of them ex- 
presses some quality belonging to the 
butterfly and not to the rhinoceros. 
The Greek Psyche (on account of its 
symbolic relation to the soul), the Latin 
Papilio (from the folding, like a tent), 
the Spanish Mariposa (never resting), 
the Italian Farfalla, the Swedish farfall 
(a reduplication, to imitate its always 
being on the wing), the Anglo-Saxon 
fiffalde (the same as the German Falter, 
the Dutch Vyfevouter, from the folding 
of the wings), the Dutch Witje (the 
little white, from the color of a very 
common species), the German Schmet- 
terling (from the vibrating motion) and 
the provincial names of Fluchter (flyer), 
Fledermaus (Flitter-mouse, in high Ger- 
man, the same as in English, the name 
of the bat),—those and other names 
could not be given to the rhinoceros, 
nor the name of butterfly, as the rhino- 
ceros does not fly and has nothing to do 
with butter; nor could we bestow on 
the rhinoceros the family-name (if we 
may say so) of the butterfly, viz., Lepi- 
dopteron (scale-winged), as it has no 
wings at all. 

An appellative noun is a proper noun 
in so far as it expresses some pecu- 
liarity. To confer an appellative upon 
some object, we must know something 
about its quality. When it is said, in 
the 147th Psalm, that the Lord calls all 
the stars by names, the meaning seems 
to be, that He knows the quality of 
every star, how and what it is. We, of 
course, give names to the stars; but as 
we are not much informed about them, 
we give them proper names, borrowed 
from individuals. It is only in a few 
exceptional cases that we call a star 
by an appellative, from some unessen- 
tial attribute. So the Chaldeans, the 
Hindus, and the Greeks called Mars 


the red one, or the fiery star, Venus the 
bright one, Saturn the Tardy. When, 
again, Aldebaran has its Arabian name 
on account of its following the Pleiads, 
it could just as well be called their 
Leader, and may-be they—Aldebaran 
and the Pleiads—don’t know any 
thing about each other, and each one 
goes its own way. It is out of the same 
idea that we are told, in the Koran, that 
Adam knew the names of the animals, 
but the angels did not. _ As man has at 
least some affinity with the animals, and 
could therefore form an idea about 
their quiddities and qualities, he could 
give them the right names; but how 
should an angel know any thing about 
an ox or an elephant ? 

A proper name is a@ proper noun in 
so far as it belongs only to one individ- 
ual and not to a whole species; it is 
not common, but is owned by one only. 
They are proper names in more senses 
than one. They express propriety. A 
man could not call a table otherwise 
than do other people, but he could 
give to his own son whatever name he 
pleased. And so the propensities, pecu- 
liarities, and oddities of persons are to 
be seen in the names they give their 
children. Some one would heap on the 
head of his son the names of all the re- 
publican heroes ; another would consid- 
er all proper names as too common for 
his offspring, and would look out for 
some name which somebody had some 
thousand years ago, and nobody since. 
A passionate phrenologist in England 
called his son by the name of a re- 
nowned German phrenologist, Spurz- 
heim, a name which certainly had great 
influence upon the boy’s bump of vene- 
ration, but which the bearer himself 
could hardly pronounce. 

The proper name takes out one per- 
son from the species, The degree of 
relationship between persons is marked 
by the manner in which they call each 
other. There is our friend John Smith. 
First we called him Sir; getting more 
acquainted, we called him Mr. Smith, a 
name belonging to the whole family. 
And now, as he is our intimate friend, 
and as we know the precious qualities 
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of his individuality, we call him John. 
We have therefore three degrees of 
proximity: positive, Sir; comparative, 
Mr. Smith; superlative, John. It is 
for the same reason that a child is 
often called by his parents with another 
name than that which he has in society, 
and that a member of a society is called 
by a nickname. Assuming the privilege 
of giving a private name to a person is 
an act of appropriation: a driver ora 
conductor is no individuality for us; 
he is a species; we therefore call him 
Driver. In one of the novels of Al- 
phonse Karr, we find a young man who 
is compelled by circumstances to give 
lessons in music. In a letter to his sis- 
ters he says that nothing is to him more 
humiliating than to hear people say, at 
his entrance, Here comes the music- 
teacher, instead of saying, Here comes 
Mr. Such-a-one. He was no individu- 
ality, he was a species. 

A proper name is, as we said before, 
a remembrance. In the Bible the words 
“name” and “memorial” occur as 
parallels and synonyms to each othey. 
A name is a memorial. We are told 
that Alexander the Great, going to war, 
sent word to the Jews to erect him a 
monument, which he hoped to find on 
his return from the expedition. He 
came back (we suppose from India) 
some years afterwards, ut there was no 
monument. Angry and astonished, he 
summoned the High-priest tc come be- 
fore him. The High-priest came, hav- 
ing children in his suite. The king 
asked him ironically if he had forgotten 
his order. “Sire,” the High-priest 
said, “it is contrary to our religion to 
make any image or statue. But, look 
here!” And he turned round to the 
chiidren, and asked one boy, and then 
another, and then another: “ What is 
your name?” “ Alexander,” answered 
each boy, one more, one less distinctly, 
according to his age. “ Sire,” said the 
High-priest, “ you see we have fulfilled 
your command, by calling every boy 
who was born during your absence, 
with your name; and as those names 
will go down from generation to gen- 
eration, those living monuments will 
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be much better than a monument of 
stone.” 

The High-priest was right. The 
great Alexander could not wish a better 
memorial than those little Alexanders, 
who were to immortalize him. Alex- 
ander wept on the grave of Achilles, for 
not having a Homer to transmit his 
name to posterity. But, while the 
name of Achilles has only a faint exist- 
ence in the name of the hero of finance, 
Achilles Fould of Paris, in the names of 
some renowned horses, of some obscure 
men, and of a humble plant, Achillea— 
the name of Alexander resounds in 
thousands of names, Persons crowned 
and not crowned, renowned and not 
renowned, are his namesakes all over the 
world, as well as cities of that name. 
Mutilated as the name appears in the 
Hungarian Sandor, in the Persian Iskan- 
der, in the Scottish Saunders—the same 
as even a broken mirror reflects the sun, 
they all reécho the name of the great 
conqueror, who really filled the world 
with his name. 

As we are going to say something 
about the original meaning of proper 
names, we must of course, first of all, 
mention the first man, Adam. But 
Adsm, in the original text, is not a 
proper noun, but an appellative, some- 
times even with the article. The first 
man is called man and the man. Only 
in the old translation, and in the book 
of Tobias, Adam is treated as a proper 
noun. Among the later namesakes of 
Adam we should hardly find a renowned 
name except the secretary of Voltaire, 
who is celebrated in consequence of the 
pun of his master : “ Gentlemen, I intro- 
duce to you Mr. Adam; but, mind, he 
is not the first of all men.” Adams and 
Macadam are surnames. To the name 
of Mac-Adam we all could lay a claim, 
as it means nothing else but Son of 
Man. 

One would think that at least every 
one of Adam’s descendants had a proper 
name of his own, but it seems not. 
Herodotus and Pliny tell us about a 
people in Africa who had the collective 
name of Astantes, but no single proper 
names. On the other hand, it is an 
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original idea of Victor Hugo, that in his 
“ Misérables” one of the dramatis per- 
sone has no name; he has only a nick- 
name, ‘“ Claque-sous.” That no-name 
characterizes the whole man. 

But to return to what we said in the 
premises about John and Bridget. As 
we certainly do not mean to offend our 
_ friend John Smith, nor our faithful 

Bridget, we must give an explanation. 
John is as good a prefix as Romeo, and 
even much better; but it is no name. 
The other day we posted a letter to our 
friend, “ Mr. John Smith, in New York.” 
He did not receive it. He has too 
many namesakes, John, of course, is a 
proper name, but it is too common. It 
is a common proper name. It is even 
used as a common name, as the name of 
a species, In Germany, “Johann” is 
the name they call any servant with, 
and so, in Holland, “Jan!” is equal to 
“ Waiter!” John, Jean, and Hans are, 
besides, used in rather a contemptible 
way. 

“But how so?” our friend John 
Smith would ask us, Well, it is nearly 
the same thing as with Alexander. The 
wide diffusion and circulation of this 
name dates from the name of John the 
Baptist—as we find the whole name in 
the French Jean-Baptiste, corrupted in 
the German Schambattist, and the latter 
part in the Italian Battista. The ori- 
ginal name of the Baptist was not John, 
but the Hebrew (and Aramaic) word 
Jochanan, As all those words have in 
the original a very large and compre- 
hensive sense, and as on the other side 
the constituents of the composed words 
are connected in rather a loose way, 
Jo-chanan could be rendered Favored- 
by-the-Lord—Graciously donated by the 
Lord, Given by the Lord, God was 
Propitious, God’s Mercy. Variations of 
the same name we find in the biblical 
names Hanniel (Channiel), Hananiah, 
or Ananias, Hananeel, and in the abbre- 
viated forms Hanan, Hanun, Hanani, 
Hannah (in the N. T. Joanna). The 
same word chanan, but in connection 
with the Syrian god Hadad, we find in 
the biblical name Henadad; connect- 
ed with the Phenician gods Baal and 
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Melkarth in Hannibal, Hamilkar; the 
name of Hannah (which could also be 
translated Grace), we find also in the 
Punic name of Anna, Dido’s sister. 

As synonyms, we may consider the bib- 
lical names of Zabdiel, Zebadiah, Na- 
thaniel, Jonathan, Mattithiah (Matta- 
thiah), Mattaniah, and Nethaniah, and 
in the abbreviated forms Nathan and 
Mattan—which all mean, Given by 
God, Gift of God, etc. The same idea, 
but in connection with the names of 
heathen gods, is expressed in the Pe:- 
sian name Mithridates (Given by Mithra 
—occurring also in the book of Ezra), 
in the Greek names Isidor (Gift of Isis), 
Artemidorus, Diodorus, Theodorus, and 
Dorothea. 

So we find throughout antiquity a 
religious sentiment expressed in most 
of the proper names. Parallel to the 
Hebrew names of Obadiah, Abdeel, 
Abdiel (Servant of God), we find a 
Tyrian king, Abdalonymus (Servant of 
the Gods), and the Greek name Hermo- 
dulos, Servant of Mercury. The Arabian 
names are nearer to the Hebrew, both 
in form and sense. So are the Moham- 
medan names Abdallah, Abdorrahman, 
Abdelkader, Abdulmedjid, Abdulaziz, 
meaning Servant of God, of the Mer- 
ful, of the Mighty, of the Glorious, 
of the Powerful—which are some of 
the ninety-nine attributive names of 
God. 

The Arabians who lived before Mo- 
hammed had such names as: Servant 
of the Sun, Servant of Allath (a goddess 
among the heathen Arabians). It is 
remarkable that the later Mohamme- 
dans, in copying the old poems where 
those names occur, sometimes changed 
them. Instead of Abdallath (Servant 
of Allath), they would write down the 
nearly like-sounding name of Abdal- 
lah. One constituent of the names 
Obadiah, Abdallah, and Abdallath, we 
find, again, in the Babylonian name 
Abed-nego. Nebuchadnezzar had that 
name given to Azariah, for the same 
reason that he changed the name of 
Daniel to that of Belteshazzar. It was 
done in order to nationalize—or rather 
to Babylonize—all the four throughout, 
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by giving them Chaldean names, bear- 
ing the names of the gods Bel and Nego 
or Nebo. As the religious idea forms 
an inherent part of so many names, the 
change of religion generally accompa- 
nies the change of names. 

Most of those compound names could 
be—and many of them have been— 
translated. The German name of Gott- 
schalk is the same as the above-men- 
tioned names, composed of “ God ” and 
“ Servant ” (the latter sense is obsolete, 
but is yet employed in the English 
“ Marshal”). The name Adeodatus, 
which first occurs in the Confessions of 
St. Augustine, has—the same as the 
French Dieu-donné, the Slavonic Boh- 
dan or Bogdan, and the Italian Deo- 
dat—the same meaning as Nathaniel. 
The German Gottfried (whence French 
Godefroi, Geoffroi), the Slavonic Bogu- 
mil (Bohumil), and some more, might be 
considered as the translation of Shelu- 
miel (God’s Peace), the head of the 
tribe of Simeon, and the aboriginal an- 
cestor of Peter Schlemihl. This name 
occurs only once, but the main part of 
it, “ Peace”—although the Latin Salus 
would be a better translation—occurs 
in the name of Solomon,‘ Absalom, 
Sulamith, and in the Arabic Zuleima. 
In the same way is Benedictus—a word 
of later origin, not occurring in classic 
Latin—the translation of the biblical 
Baruch (Blessed), and Voltaire makes a 
great blunder by saying (in his Diction- 
naire Philosophique) that Spinoza’s first 
name was Baruch and not Benedictus. 
Especially among the Jews we find, 
from ancient times, persons with two 
names, of different languages, but both 
of nearly the same signification, 

But as the original name always loses 
some of its prestige by the translation, 
which is generally more or less clumsy, 
and as people were not always able to 
translate the names, most of them were 
left in their primitive form, but altered 
more or less by passing from one tongue 
into another. It is perhaps only the 
name of Moses which in its changed 
form resembles more its original than 
the Hebrew word. The name of Moses 
is of Egyptian origin (as also Philo and 
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Josephus assert), and seems to be iden- 
tical with the word Mosis in Thut- 
mosis, Amosis, Harmés, and other 
Egyptian names. 

We see that the name of our friend 
John has had nearly the same fate as 
many instruments, spices, plants, fruits, 
and other good things which were 
brought from the Orient into the Occi- 
dent, and with them their Oriental 
names, which they still keep through- 
out the world. John is an imported 
name. But one might not at the first in- 
stant think that the Hebrew Jochanan, 
the Arabian Honein, the Spanish Juan, 
the Italian Giovanni, the Hungarian 
Janos, the Russian Joan, are all near 
relatives to John. 

But—as we did to John—we must 
make the amende honorable to Bridget. 
Bridget—or rather Brighit, as the name 
originally sounds—is as nice a name as 
Juliet, and even more poetical and 
more beautiful. But John and Brighit 
are as distant from each other as the 
east from the west, and even much more. 
Brighit is of Celtic origin. Brighid was 
the name of a goddess, the goddess of 
wisdom and poetry, a kind of female 
Apollo. They say that the root of this 
and other words is bri, which means 
strength, and is the same as that found 
in the surnames O’Brien, Bryan, Bryant, 
Chateaubriand, etc. “They say ’’—for, 
indeed, what distinguishes the Celtic 
names from the others is their extreme 
obscurity. In hearing all those wild 
and strange-sounding names, the real 
meaning of which is so often a punctum 
litis, one might fancy himself in the 
enchanted forest of Merlin, and that all 
the old heroes, changed into birds, 
were singing unintelligibly their former 
names. Only the voice of Merlin re- 
mains—says the old legend. We hear 
the voice, but we don’t understand it. 
We think of that parrot, which, as A. 
von Humboldt tells us, was the only sur- 
viving being of a once mighty tribe 
and language, whose remains were the 
few words which the bird uttered, but 
which no one could understand. Un- 
happy fate! There was a time when 
the Songs of Ossian were known 
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throughout Europe; in Germany they 
were, besides, known through the me- 
dium of Géthe’s “ Werther.” As every 
one read this book, every one knew 
something about Ossian. But this 
fata morgana is of Celtic origin. It 
was an illusion, and Macpherson was— 
for the most part—the author. An oc- 
currence like that is injurious to a 
whole literature, whose worst enemy is 
the once-awakened suspicion. 

There.is no lack of explanation for 
the Celtic names and nouns. There is 
only too much of it. One would derive 
from the Celtic the names of all rivers 
and mountains in the world. Another, 
despairing to find the root of a French 
or German word, says it is of Celtic 
origin. Another tries, in an old-fash- 
ioned way, to combine the remains of 
Celtic mythology with biblical names 
—rather hard work. There is room 
for the wildest hypotheses. It is as if 
the old heroes, in order to punish the 
disturber of their peaceful rest, ap- 
peared: to him as so many Ignes Fatui, 
vexing him in turn. 

The Celtic names have, besides, more 
than any other, been softened and 
adapted to different tongues. Cordelia 
—like her father’s name, Lear—is of 
Celtic origin, but their names were Llyr 
and Creirdyddlyd. We love Cordelia, 
but we love still more Creirdyddlyd ; 
and out of love for Creirdyddlyd one. 
should feel inclined to love the whole 
Celtic race, at least the fair portion of 
it. It is exactly the wild, mysterious 
sound which gives a charm to all those 
names. And lovely and beautiful they 
are. This could be proved by the story 
of Kilhwoh, son of Kilydd, prince of 
Kelyddon, who hearing one day pro- 
nounced the name of Olwen, daughter 
of Yspaddaden Penkawr, fell in love 
with her—although he had never seen 
her—and went out, in order first to 
find her, and then to marry her, if pos- 
sible. 

Les Dieux s’en vont! The old names 
are gone. But who knows? The Ger- 
man legend of Kaiser Barbarossa (which 
occurs in a similar way in Irish tales), 
—who sleeps under the Kyffhiuser, but 
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who will certainly awake some day-- 
is not throughout mythical. Did we 
not see the giant Finn rise from his 
gigantic tomb Cillfin, and around him 
the equally gigantic and valiant Feens, 
otherwise called Fenians? It sounds 
like a strange prophecy when it says in 
the old song, 


* Alas! though Patrick from Rome saith, 
That the Fenians surely live not, 
I deem not that his speech is true, 
And my delight is not in the meaning of his 
Psalms.” . 


Brigitta is one of the few Celtic names 
which are to be found in other Euro- 
pean countries, especially in Germany, 
where it occurs in various forms. One 
of those recalls the name of Bertha, and 
with this name we are on Teutonic 
ground, which is at the sume time less 
obscure than that of the Celts. The 
female names—and in what follows we 
are to speak only about female names— 
of the Teutonic nations and the names 
of the various goddesses are intimately 
connected and illustrate each other. 
Berta, Berchta, the Bright (it is from 
the same root as the English “ bright ”’) 
is a mythological being, whose name, 
besides, is retained in the name of a 
city, Berchtesgaden, and in that of a day 
and of a certain cake.* The two last- 
mentioned have been blended with Chris- 
tian festivals and ceremonies, as has 
been done with Easter and many other 
days and customs. As we find the 
heathen gods undergoing many meta- 
morphoses and changing names and 
qualities with each other, so is Berta or 
Berahta another form of the goddess 
Freya; and again she appears in later 
times as Hulda, and in different fairy- 
forms. The idea connected with this 
name is of a benignant and peaceful 
character, as we find the same expressed 
in the old female names of Fridihilde, 
Friderada, Fredegunde. The old Ger- 
man Frid eonveys at the same time the 
notion of protection; so is Fridhof— 
now church-yard—the ancient word for 
asylum, But the prevailing idea is that 
of peace, as may be seen from the 
beautiful Anglo-Saxon denomination of 


* A relic of a heathen sacrificial rite.. 
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women, “ Fridowebban,” 7. ¢., peace- 
weaving. But it is a peculiarity of the 
Teutonic female names that the greater 
part of them resound—like the names 
of the men—with war and strife and 
battle. If we rally around us those 
names, which for the most part are dis- 
persed in old and forgotten books, we 
are transplanted—as by the magical 
mantle of Faust—into quite another 
world and long-gone times. We are 
in one of the vust oak forests; we hear 
the voice of Wuotan and Thor rustling 
through the leaves and thundering 
through the storm. We see those gigan- 
tic men, always at war with men as 
well as with the bear, the boar, and the 
wolf, whose skins—as so many spolia 
opima—cover their mighty shoulders. 
Some of the names point even to a still 
higher antiquity. And the female 
names bear the same stamp. We find 
the names Haduwic (later Hedwig), a 
compound of two synonyms for war; 
the victory we find in Sigilint, the 
Burning or Shining (Anglo-Sax. Beor- 
nan, whence “ brown”); armor we find 
in Brunhilde, the boldness (Old Ger- 
man, dalt) in Baldhilde, the army (heri, 
Anglo-Sax. here, still existing in Herald) 
in Herilint ; the word expressing might 
and dominion, “ rich, reich” (Anglo-Sax. 
rie, Eng. rich, the meaning of wealthy 
is secondary), which we find in so many 


names, is again in the female name of . 


Richlint, Richilt. 

It is a mysterious awe which hallows 
the Teutonic women and their names. 
The wives of the warriors not only ac- 
companied them into the battle, encour- 
aging the fighting and greeting the 
victorious, but the women understood 
the mystery of the Runes, and, as Julius 
Cesar tells us, they were consulted as 
to whether a battle was to be fought or 
not; they were the wizards, the “ wise- 
acres” in the old honorary sense of the 
word. Tacitus tells us that the German 
women—like the virgin Veleda—were 
considered .as messengers of the gods, 
and sometimes even as goddesses them- 
selves. And so we find the women 
deified as Walkyres, who, sent out by 
Wuotan (Odin), hovered over the battle- 
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field, kissed those who were slain in 
battle, and brought them to Walhalla, 
The remembrance of that we have in 
the names where Run and Wal occur, 
as Gudrun, Runhilt, Walantrad. The 
name Regina has nothing to do with 
the Latin word; it. signifies the advis- 
ing—as also Regintrat. The names of 
Irmina, Irmengard, recall the German 
god of war. 

In connection with the above we 
notice another peculiarity. We find 
throughout all nations names of ani- 
mals given to men. As nearly every 
animal of the higher order represents 
some predominating quality, calling a 
man by the name of one of them ex- 
presses an opinion concerning him. 
Especially the proud birds and beasts 
of prey had, since immemorial times, the 
honor of serving as names, epithets, and 
glorifying emblems. Only the name of 
our faithful dog-—-we suppose in conse- 
quence of its extreme submissiveness— 
is used to express the deepest humility— 
as in the case of the Ceylonese, who, 
being asked by the king how many 
children he had, answered: “ Your 
majesty’s dog has three young ones ”— 
or to insult a person. Homer gives us 
a picture of the goddesses quarrelling 
and giving each other the epitheton 
ornans of Dog. But it is refreshing to 
see that men are not always ungrateful, 
and that the dog too has his friends. 
In the northern languages occurs the 
female name Hyndla (female hound). 
Among the Persians the dog stood in 
high veneration. Herodotus tells us 
that the name of Cyrus’ foster-mother 
meant “dog,” and Xenophon mentions 
another Persian lady with this name. 
Especially among the Celtic nations one 
finds expressed in tales and poems— 
sometimes very touchingly—a great 
love for the animals; and so we find 
not only single dogs with their proper 
names, but nearly the same word as 
Cyno, by which word Herodotus ren- 
ders the Persian name. We find the 
meaning “dog,” in the names com- 
posed with Con, as Conghal and several 
others. Also Can della Scala, Lord of 
Verona, is interpreted by Dante as Dog, 
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but, as it seems, only in an allegoric 
way. 

Even the donkey has his friends. A 
very learned man, the renowned Gess- 
ner, has written a little essay (Oorolla- 
rium de Antiqua Honestate Asinorum) in 
order to do honor to donkeys. He tells 
us that the Kalif Merwan II. had the 
epithet, “the Donkey of Mesopotamia.” 
Now, in the East the donkey is not a 
donkey, but rather a lively and beauti- 
ful animal. It is therefore no wonder 
that, in the Bible, we meet with Hamor 
(ass) as a man’s name, and Issachar is 
compared to anass. Hamor isa Hivite; 
and the other biblical names taken from 
animals also belong to Gentile nations, 
as Nachasch (snake), Zeeb (wolf), Oreb 
(raven), Arioch (great lion, or resem- 
bling the lion), Arisai (about the same). 
The only indigenous name of this sort 
seems to be that of Othniel, which, like 
the Arabian and Persian epithets Asa- 
dullah and Schiri-Ghoda, signifies God’s 
lion. 

The same custom has prevailed since 
among many nations. Among the Ger- 
mans we find especially the wolf and 
the raven in many names, as those ani- 
mals were considered as holy. Two 
wolves, Freki and Geri, are Odin’s 
dogs, and two ravens, Huginn and 
Muninn (Thinking and Remembering), 
are on his shoulders, telling him every 
thing they see and hear—and their 
names are of good foreboding. 

Wild animals are also to be found 
in the names of women. We find the 
wolf in Wulfhilda (wolf-strife), the 
raven in Berht-rama (bright raven), the 
bear in Ellenbirin (strong bear), the 
boar in Ebba, which is the female form 
of Ebbo, the abbreviation of Eberhard 
(composed of Eber, boar, and hard, 
hardy). The serpent, which we see 
winding through the whole of antiquity 
as a symbolic animal, is to be found in 
female names—and only in female 
names—composed with “ Lint,” as Sig- 
lint, Reginlint. The swan, whose name 
—Cycnus—appears among Greeks and 
Romans as a masculine proper name-— 
is in the Teutonic mythology connected 
with female beings, and consequently a 
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feminine name, as. in Swanhvit (Swan- 
white). The comparison with a swan 
—the bird of Venus—is so natural, that 
it is not surprising to find its name also 
as epithet. Edith, surnamed the Swan- 
necked (cognomento Swanes-hals, says the 
Latin Chronicle), who found the corpse 
of King Harold on the battle-field, is 
known to every one who has read 
Thierry’s ‘ History of the Norman Cor- 
quest,” or Heine’s beautiful poem, “ The 
Battle-field of Hastings.” 

Another beautiful name is that of 
Nanna—also the name of the wife of the 
lovely god Baldur—which is said to 
signify Blossom. This name, like the 
mythological name of Else and many 
other names, was afterwards blended 
with a Christian name of Semitic origin, 
that of Anna, 

The same signification, but more dis- 
tinct, we find in the Greek name An- 
thusa, the Blossoming. And this sug- 
gests to us another peculiarity of femi- 
nine names in general. Those languages 
which have different genders for the 
different nouns, give generally to the 
feminines a softer termination, ending 
them with a vowel. In the same way 
we find that the feminine proper names 
are not only mild and gentle, but con- 
veying with them the idea of some- 
thing pleasant and agreeable. As Ham- 
let’s mother says, “‘ Sweets to the sweet,” 
so the names of flowers, jewels, and love- 
ly things are given to the “ female in- 
fants.” In the Code of the Hindoos, 
the Jaw-book of Menu, very detailed 
rules are laid down, to be observed in 
the choice of names to be given, or even 
of those of women to be married; on the 
ground that he who marries a person 
marries her name with her. It is said, 
for instance, “The names of women 
should be soft, auspicious, ending in 
long vowels, captivating the fancy. 
Let him [the Brahmin] choose a girl 
who has an agreeable name, who walks 
gracefully like a phenicopter, or like a 
young elephant.” But even among 
those nations where there is no law of 
that sort, we find the custom general of 
giving to girls names of nice things, 
As those names are, for the most part, 
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well-sounding, and as there already ex- 
ists such a large stock of Janes and 
Maggies, perhaps we may be allowed 
to recommend some of them, keeping 
the others in store till further demand. 
We suggest, then, the Slavonic Kalina 
(Lovage), Smiljana (Everlasting), Pe- 
runika (Iris), Sokolitza (female hawk) ; 
the German Sumertocke (Butterfly), 
Rosamunde (rosy mouth), Sprinzle (lit- 
’ tle hawk) ; the Sanskrit PadmAvati (re- 
sembling Lotus); the Greek Abrotonon 
(southern-wood); the Spanish Esme- 
ralda (Emerald), Azucena (from the 
Arabic form of Susanna, Lily), Estrella 
(the same word as the Persian Esther, 
Star); Zoraide (diminutive of the Ara- 
bic Zebra, flower, or the star Venus) ; 
the Turkish Vard (Rose), the Persian 
Iulu (Pearl), the Arabian Rihana (Ba- 
sil). Not less euphouious are the bibli- 
cal feminine names of Peninah (Pearl, 
the same as Margaret), Bashemath (Bal- 
sam), Tamar (Palm-tree), Keturah (in- 
cense), Hadassah (Myrtle), Deborah 


(Bee, the same as Ime in Dutch and 


Melissa in Greek), Rachel (Ewe), Jael 
(Antelope), Tabitha (the Aramaic equiv- 
alent of Dorcas, Roe), Hoglah (Par- 
tridge). Very gracious are the names 
of the three daughters of Job: Jemima 
(Dove); Keren-happuch (which could 
be rendered with the Latin Cornu-fuci, 
horn for the fucus or paint) ; Keziuh, 
being an imported word, could be ren- 
dered by the same sound, Cassia. 

Let us not forget the lovely names of 
the two lovely women, Ruth (Benevo- 
lence, Friendship) and Naomi (Sweet, 
Sweetness), who said: “Call me not 
Naomi, call me Marah ”— Embittered, 
or Bitterness). The last name could 
easily be rendered by the Latin word 
Amara; it would depend upon circum- 
stances whether this name should be de- 
rived from amare or from amarus. 

A name similar to that of Naomi oc- 
curs in the name of the sister of Tubal- 
cain, Naamah. 

These three names remind us of an- 
other peculiarity of feminine names, 
which is owing to their more quiet and 
domestic life. We find abstract nouns 
as proper names of women. Like the 
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English-Grace, we find the Greek names 
of Charis, Sophia (wisdom), Irene 
(peace), Elpis (hope); the Spanish 
names—which seem partly to be taken 
from holidays—of Consuelo (consola- 
tion), Mercedita (diminutive of Merced, 
Mercy), Encarnacion (incarnation), Na- 
tividad (Birth, Christmas), Dolores 
(pains). The German Mina seems not 
to be an abbreviation, but the old 
German word Minne (still existing in 
Dutch), for Love. Of the same charac- 
ter are the Russian Wira, Ljubow, Na- 
deshda (Faith, Love, Hope). 

The above-quoted saying of Naomi, 
and the happy application which Abi- 
gail, in order to mitigate the wrath of 
David, made out of the coincidence of 
her husband’s name, Nabal, signifying 
at the same time a fool or wicked man 
(if she had read the Septuagint, she 
would have said, in allusion to his 
family-name, that he was a cynic-man), 
and many other instances, show us the 
difference between ancient and modern 
names. In olden times they could 
know and did understand the import of 
names. The oldest traces of etymology 
and of calembourgs, or puns, we find in 
reference to proper names. Our names 
are, for the most part, foreign and tra- 
ditional; it may therefore often hap- 
pen that a person does not know the 
meaning of his own name. But inter- 
esting as it may seem to know the 
original meaning of names, sometimes 
it is better not to know it, or at least 
not to tell it. The honest finder of an 
etymology is sometimes not rewarded, 
but punished. This was the case, some 
two hundred years ago, with the French 
savant Ménage. He had declared the 
surname Colbert to be nothing else but 
the Latin collibertus, a freedman. Col- 
bert was at that time prime-minister of 
France; he considered this explanation 
as an intended satirical pun upon his 
name, and persecuted Ménage in every 
possible way. It was in vain that Mé- 
nage declared his innocence—he was 
disgraced. 

Whether this be true, or only an in- 
vention of Colbert’s enemies, the writer 
of this essay, being aware of this unhap- 
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py effect of a happy etymology, is afraid 
that some such thing might happen to 
him, too. By going further he would 
perhaps hurt the feelings of some prime- 
minister, and—who knows what would 
happen? He would therefore — al- 
though he has much more to say about 
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John, Bridget, and many other names— 
prefer to take leave of his friend John, 
and to conclude (not finish—vide Crabb) 
his song about proper names, saying, 
with Ariosto : 
“ Piacciavi udir nell’ altro canto il resto, 
Signori, che tempo e omai di finir questo.” 


A MORNING AMONG AUTOGRAPHS. 


wi. 


Mr. Otp’s collection is particularly 
rich in mementoes of the great civil 
war of England, and of the events that 
led to it. There are in it specimens— 
not of the mere handwriting, but of 
the correspondence, of Charles I., Prince 
Rupert, Lord Falkland, Oliver Crom- 
well, Selden, Pym, Sir Harry Vane the 
younger, Sir Thomas Fairfax, and other 
leading men of that stirring and stormy 
period. From the king himself there 
are several, each set off by a rare por- 
trait—in one instance, a curious eques- 
trian one by Hollar, with a battle-field 
visible under the horse’s legs ; in another, 
also by Hollar, what seems to be a fac- 
simile of the statue at Charing Cross; 
in another, a Vandyke engraved by 
Peter de Jode; in another, another 
Vandyke by W. Sharp; in still another, 
a head by Mytens from the inimitable 
burin of Delph. Here is one that lacks 
not a circumstantial interest. It is a 
holograph despatch to Prince Rupert, 
dated from the field of Edgehill, and 
written at the top of a foolscap sheet 
which is much stained and frayed. The 
outside and the address are wanting. 
Thus it runs: 


Nepheu,—I have given order as you have 
desyred, so that I d’out not but all the foot and 
cafion will bee at Eggehill betymes this morn- 
ing, where you will also fynde 

Your loving Oncle and fuithfull frend, 
Cuartes R, 


A different and far graver interest 
attaches to my next citation from the 
game source; nor is there probably ex- 
tant any single letter from the king, 


which affords to the student of history 
and of human nature so deep an insight 
into his strangely complicated char- 
acter. Often did the Puritans accuse 
him of a leaning toward Roman Catho- 
licism, and of active sympathy with its 
professors. This confidential communi- 
cation would seem to dispose of that 
charge; yet, at the same time, it is 
impossible not to recognize in it a sus 
picious readiness to temporize, and to 
adapt his policy to circumstances, At 
any rate, without further pause upon 
its merits or its meaning, it is repro- 
duced as a document well worth atten- 
tive examination. Nor do I believe 
that this letter from Charles I. to the 
Marquis of Ormond, then administering 
the government in Ireland, is known to 
one reader in a hundred, since it has 
never been published heretofore, save 
in Carte’s Memoirs of that nobleman, 
a work not in many hands. That it 
was written with deliberation is evident 
from the neatness and pluinness of the 
text, all by the king’s own hand. The 
envelope in which it was enclosed is 
very ragged and worn. Two small 
seals, with the royal arms thereupon, 
yet remain unbroken, though the silken 
fastening has disappeared. The con- 
tents are as follows; but, before giving 
them, I may add that, subsequently to — 
the acquisition of this state-paper (as 
it may well be called) there fell into 
Mr. Old’s possession a letter from Charles 
to Prince Rupert, dated July 26, 1645, 
in which he says: “I am sending a 
new despache into Irlexd wherein I 
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not only seeke to hasten the supplyes 
in generall, but lykewis in particular to 
incourage the Marquis of Ormond him- 
selfe to come over.” Five days later— 
another proof, perhaps, of the care with 
which the missive was concocted—the 
hard-driven sovereign thus expressed 
himself : . 


Cardif 31 July 1645 

Ormond, it hath pleased God, by many suc- 
cessive misfortunes, to reduce my affaires of 
late from a very prosperous condition, to so 
low an eb, as to be a perfect tryel of all men’s 
integrities to me, and you being a person whom 
I considered as most entyrly and generously 
resolved to stand and fall with your King, 
I doe principally rely upon you for your uter- 
most assistance in my present hazards. I have 
comanded Digby to acquainte you at large with 
all particulars of my condition, what I have 
to hope, trust too, or feare, wherin you will 
fynde, that if my expectation of relife out of 
Irland be not in some good measure, and 
speedely, answered, I am lykely to be reduced 
to great extremities. I hope some of those 
expresses I sent you, since my misfortune by 
the Battaile of Nazeby, ar come to you, and 
am therfor confident that you ar in a good for- 
wardness for the sending over to -me a con- 
siderable supply of Men, Artillery, and Amu- 
nition. All that I have to add is, that the 
necessety of your speedy performing them, is 
made much more pressing by new disasters, 
so that I absolutly comand you (what hazard 
soever that Kingdome may run by it) person- 
ally to bring up all the Forces, of what sort 
soever you can draw from thence, and leave 
the Governement there (during your absence) 
in the fittest hands that you shall judge to dis- 
charge it, for I may not want you heere to 
comand those forces which will be brought 
from thence, and such as, from hence, shall be 
joyned to them. But you must not under- 
stande this, as a permission for you to grant 
to the Irish (in case they will not otherwais 
have a Peace) anything more in matter of Reli- 
gion, than what I have alowed you allready, 
except only, in some convenient Parishes, 
where the much greater. number ar Papists, 
I give you power to permitt them to have some 
places, which they may use as Chapells for 
theire Devotions, if there be no other impedi- 
ment for obtaining a Peace, but I will rather 
chuse to suffer all extremities, than ever to 
abandon my Religion, and particularly ether to 
English or Irish Rebels, to which effect I have 
comanded Digby to wryt to their Agents that 
were employed hither, giving you power to 
cause deliver, or suppresse the letter, as you 
shall judge best for my services. To conclude, 
if the Irish shall se unworthily take advantage 
of my weake condition, as to presse me to that 
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which I cannot grant with a safe Conscience, 
and withoute it to reject a Peace, I comand you, 
if you can, to procure a further Cessation, if 
not, to make what divisions you can among 
them, and rather leave it to the chance of Warr 
betweene them, and those Forces which you 
have not power to draw to my assistance, then 
to give my consent to any such allowance of Po- 
pery, as must evidently bring destruction to 
that Profession which, by the grace of God, I 
shall ever maintaine through all extremities, 
I know, Ormond, that I impose a very hard 
Taske upon you, but if God prosper me, you 
will be a happy and glorious subject ; if other- 
wais, you will perishe, nobly and generously, 
with and for him who is 
Your constant reall faithfull Frend, 
Cuartes R. 


In marked contrast with the fore- 
going composition, wherein the pathetic 
and the politic are so obviously mingled, 
is the blunt and unlabored epistle that 
follows. Whatever may be thought of 
Oliver Cromwell’s sincerity at certain 
epochs of his career, there is no room 
to suspect this familiar but earnest 
communication. It breathes the spirit 
of the writer’s time, and is essentially 
the outspeaking of his nature. Mr. 
Carlyle has found a place for it among 
his gathered Letters and Speeches of 
the Protector; but, in his pages, the 
spelling and the punctuation have been 
modernized by the penman who copied 
it, or by the printer who put it into 
print, and this juxtaposition of old 
phraseology, with the lettered mode of 
to-day, detracts somewhat from its 
effect. It isas though one should paint 
old Noll in a chimney-pot hat and in 
trowsers. I reproduce this letter, there- 
fore, textually from the original, all the 
more that it is in itself remarkable. I 
made no note of the condition of the 
manuscript or in respect to the penman- 
ship; but hegre are the words writ by 
Oliver’s own hand, omitting only, for 
convenience sake, a reference in the mar- 
gin of the original to “2 Peter, i. 4,” 
apparently an afterthought, opposite 
the passage alluding to St. Paul. 

Dick Cromwell. 

I take your'letteres kindlye. I like expres- 
sions when they come plainlye from the heart, 
and are not strayned nor affected. I am per- 
swaded it’s the Lord’s mercye to place you 
where you are. I wish you may owne itt, and 
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bee thankdfull, fullfillinge all relations to the 
Glory of God. Seeke the Lord and his face 
continually; lett this bee the businesse of your 
life and strength, and lett all thinges bee sub- 
servient and in order to this. You cannot 
finde nor behold the face of God, but in Christ, 
God in 
therefore labor to knowe (A Christ, weh the 
Scripture makes to bee the sum of all, even life 
eternall. Because the true knowledge is nott 
litterall or speculative, but inward, transform- 
inge the minde to itt, its unitinge to, and par- 
ticipating of the Divine nature. Its such a 


knowledge as Paul speakes off, Philip. the 3d. 
8. 9. 10. How little of this knowledge of 
Christ is there amongst vs: 
shalbe for you. 
vaine spirit, Recreate youre selfe wth St Walter 


My weake prayers 
Take heede of an inactive 








Raughleyes historie, it’s a bodye of historie, and 
will add much more to your vnderstandinge 
of storie 
than fragments A Intend to vnder- 
stand the estate I have setled, it’s your con- 
cernment to knowe itt all, and how itt stands. 
I have heretofore suffered much by too much 
trustinge others. I know my Brother Major 
wilbe helpfull to you in all this. You will 
think (perhaps) [ need not advisee you to love 
your wife; the Lord teach you how to doe itt, 
or else itt wilbee done ilfavoredly. Though 
marriage bee noe instituted sacrament, yett 
where the vndefiled bedd is, and love, this 
union aptlye resembles Christ and his Church. 
can 
if you A trulye love your Wife, what doth 
Christ beare to his Church, and every poore 
soule therein, whoe gave himselfe for itt, and 
to itt. Comend mee to your Wife, tell her I 
entyerly love her, and reioyce in the goodnesse 
of the Lord to her. I wish her every way fruit- 
full. I thanke her for her lovinge letter. I have 
presented my love to my Sister and Cozen 
Ann in my letter to my Brother Major. I would 
not have him alter his affaires because of my 
debt. My purseis as his, my present thoughtes 
are but to lodge such a sum for my two little 
gyrles; it’s in his hand as well as any where. 
I shall not be wantinge to accomodate him 
to his minde. I would not have him solicitous. 
Dick, the Lord blesse you every way. I rest 
April. 2d. 1650. Your lovinge Ffather 
Carricke. O. CromweE Lu. 


From and after the time when Napo- 
leon Buonaparte became First Consul, 
infinite pains were taken, in all depart- 
ments of the state and through many 
agencies, to destroy or obliterate every 
document that bore the great man’s 
name, spelled as it is here printed. The 
u was obnoxious, because it testified to 
his Italian origin, of which it was con- 
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sidered desirable to leave no record. 
Mr. Old, however, showed me a letter 
from Napoleon to the citizen Berlier, 
dated “ Antiber, Prairial, l’an 2,” with 
the extremely rare signature Buona- 
parte. 

Again, the flatterers of the living 
Emperor of the French have taken 
pains to set aside an impression—possi- 
bly malicious—that his majesty’s grand- 
mother wooed and won the founder of 
his dynasty; that is to say, that the 
mother of Hortense madé more marked 
advances to the rising General, than are 
usually considered becoming on the 
part of her sex. This, I say, may be 
all scandal; nevertheless, here is a little 
billet-doux from the fair Josephine, 
that has never been in print hitherto, 
and that may or may not elucidate that 
point. It is dated the 1st Ventose, and 
tuns thus in terms reproachfully tender : 

Vous ne venez plus voir une amie qui vous 
aime. Vous l’avez tout fait délaissée. Vous 
avez bien tort, car elle vous est tendrement 
attachée. Venez demain sept déjeuner avec 
moi, j’ai besoin de vous voir, et de causer avec 
vous sur vos interéis, 

Bon soir, mon ami, je vous embrasse. 
. Veuve Beavwarnals. 

Au Général Bonaparte. 

All the world knows the story of 
Mozart and the mysterious stranger ; 
how the unknown one engaged the 
composer to write him a requiem, pay- 
ing in advance the whole or a large 
portion of the covenanted price; how 
he appeared suddenly at intervals, 
urging the completion of the work; 
how the engagement and the weird 
manner in which it was followed up 
preyed upon Mozart’s fragile nerves and 
sensitive temperament; how he came 
to regard this requiem as his own 
funeral dirge ; and how he died, under 
this impression, before the task was 
finished. The last letter that I borrow 
from one of Mr. Old’s portfolios, fur- 
nishes convincing proof that there is 
no exaggeration in the tale. I do pot 
know to whom it was addressed, as the 
superscription and envelope are want- 
ing. It isin Italian, beautifully written 
in a fine clear hand. Several years ago, 
Mr. Old allowed a fac-simile of it to be 





made for the opening number of “ The 
Autograph Souvenir,” a periodical 
started in London for the purpose of 
reproducing the most valuable and 
authentic autographs in private collec- 
tions, but not carried on beyond a few 
numbers, Translated into English, 
these are the contents : 


Most honored Sir, 

I would follow your advice, but know not 
how. My head is troubled, and I can scarcely 
compose; yet I cannot rid my sight of the 
figure of this unknown person. I see him per- 
petually ; he requests, solicits, importunes me 
for the work. I continue, because composing 
fatigues me less than repose. Besides, I have 
no longer any thing to fear. I know by my 
own feelings that the hour approaches, and 
that I must shortly breathe my last. I have 
finished before I have enjoyed the fruits of my 
talent. Yet life has been so sweet, and my 
career opened before me under such fortunate 
auspices. But we cannot change our destiny. 
No one measures his own days; we must there- 
fore be resigned. Whatever Providence or- 
dains will be accomplished, and now I con- 
clude ; this is my funeral dirge, I ought not to 
leave it unfinished, 
Vienna 7»r¢ 1791 


- Not content with correspondence 
that. throws light on individual char- 
acter, or on mooted historical points, 
Mr. Old has in his possession three or 
four very valuable manuscripts, with 
the mention of which I conclude my 
reminiscences. They are, by their form 
and bulk, inadmissible into the port- 
folios of assorted letters, though curi- 
ously rivalling some of these in interest. 
Thus, doubly strange did it seem to me 
to hold in hand a document that once 
belonged to Titian ; and that bears the 
sign-manual of Charles V.; and well 
may Mr. Old pride himself on owning 
it. It is a deed engrossed in Latin, 
upon a sheet of parchment measuring 
eighteen inches by thirteen, which— 
after reciting that the Emperor had 
previously conferred upon the artist a 
pension of the same amount—grants to 
him an additional annual pension of a 
hundred scudi or crowns. It is dated 
at Augusta Vindelicorum—the modern 
Augsburg—10 June, 1548; is counter- 
signed by some official personage, whose 
name is not legible; and has sundry 
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endorsements. The seal is missing, 
though its place is marked. The signa- 
ture “ Carolus” is in keeping with the 
text, and his various titles are thus 
recorded in the body of the deed itself; 
“Emperor, Imperator Augustus of the 
Roman Empire, and King of Germany, 
Jerusalem, Hungary, Dalmatia, and 
Croatia, Archduke of Austria, Duke of 
Burgundy and Brabant, Count of Haps- 
burg, Flanders, and the Tyrol.” I con- 
fess that I could not but handle this 
precious relic with peculiar reverence— 
not awed by imaginary contact with 
the holder of so many dignities, but by 
ideal communion for the moment with 
him who painted “ Peter Martyr.” 
Fitting companion to this is another 
parchment-sheet, twenty-two inches by 
thirteen, and also writ in Latin, by 
which Philip, the son of Charles V., 
recites the above-mentioned grant, and 
continues it to Titian’s son Horace. 
This deed is dated at Madrid, 5 July, 
1571, and is signed “Yo El Rey.” It 
is very much stained and worn, and the 


name countersigned on it is also illegi- 


ble. It is sealed—not in wax, but by a 
stamp—with the royal arms of Spain. 
Coming down a century later, here 
is something that brings back at a 
glance the palmy days of Marly and 
Versailles. Five sheets of foolscap- 
paper, formally attached together, are 
covered by a notarial contract of mar- 
riage, and by the names of attesting 
witnesses. The espousing parties are 
M. Emanuel de Crussol, Comte de Crus- 
sol, and July Marie de Saint Maure. 
The great ones of their time and place, 
who approved and appended their 
respective signatures, are—Louis XIV. ; 
Marie Therése, his wife; Anne of Aus- 
tria, his mother; the Dauphin; Philip 
of Orleans, brother of the King and 
father of the future Regent ; Henriette 
Anne, daughter of Charles L, and wife 
of Philip of Orleans; the Ducs de St. 
Simon, de Noailles, de Brissac, de 
Grammout, and de la Rochefoucauld ; 
Colbert, Le Tellier, and others. They 
are about forty in all; and every name 
is associated with the contemporaneous 
history or the abounding tourt-gossip 
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of that period. Cannot you fancy their 
tickled pride and swelling importance, 
as courtier after courtier was invited to 
become, for the nonce, identified with 
royalty ? 

Lastly, Mr. Old called my attention 
to still another old parchment manu- 
script, measuring twenty-seven by twen- 
ty-one inches, and very closely written, 
that was in sterr contrast with the 
souvenir we had just examined. Not 
greater is the difference in the relative 
subject-matter, than in the characters 
of those who took part respectively— 
gay voluptuaries for the most part in 
the one, earnest combatants for religious 
freedom in the other. The document 


to which I allude is a “Confession of 
Faith,” signed by leading Scottish 
Covenanters, when Charles I. endeay- 
ored to impose upon them the Liturgy 
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of the Church of England. Several of 
these protests and exhortations to re- 
sistance, so to say, were signed by 
prominent nobles and heads of clans, 
and were then laid out on tables in city 
and village streets for general signature. 
Hereupon have signed and pledged 
themselves—Rothes, Montrose, Cassilis, 
Elcho, Home, Montgomerie, Lothian, 
Wemyss, Flemyng, Sinclare, Boyd, 
Drumlangrig, Loudown, Forrester, Eg- 
linton, Balmerino, Dalhousie, Coupar, 
Fraser, Balcarres, and many another, in 
handwriting legible and illegible. 

Enough. From these few specimens, 
the reader will have perceived how 
wide is the range that lies open to the 
collector of autographs. He may, per- 
haps, not wonder that Mr. Old’s collec- 
tion is famous in the small circle of 
experienced amateurs. 


A THREE-HORNED DILEMMA. 


On a frosty day, a few years ago, the 
New Haven and New York train was 
rushing swiftly on, making its noisy 
salutation to a sister or brother train 
which was just passing with all its 
thunder of reverberation and shock of 
nearness, when the door of the car 
where I sat swung open, and a little 
boy made his appearance, with the com- 
ical look on his face of one who is call- 
ing aloud, straining the muscles of his 
throat, and starting every blue vein in 
his face and his very eyes from their 
sockets, without a whisper being heard 
—such was the din. A moment later, 
and I laughed again, for I was shrieking 
at the very top of my voice, “ Shut the 
door, little boy !” with the same inaudi- 
ble result. Somebody shut it, the train 
passed by, the little mouth formed it- 
self again for action, and then indeed 
the car rung with the cry, “Mamma, 
mamma !” 

I looked around with reproachful sur- 
prise at all the motherly-looking women 
in the car. Was there none to own and 
take possession of this little waif? No, 


they were all looking at me with the 
same expression of mild disapproval 
and amazement. 

I knew I was nobody’s mamma, not 
even little Daisy’s, who was waiting at 
home for Aunt Madge and the bag of 
chestnuts, sweet from country woods, 
she was bringing for the deft little 
fingers to roast and pare and offer, after 
our cosy tea was. over, on the coming 
winter evenings, in Daisy’s “ hour.” 

Nevertheless, somebody must do a 
motherly turn for the bright little wist- 
ful-faced fellow, who was deafening us 
all; so swooping out my arm, I drew 
him into my seat, and perched him up 
beside me. 

“T want mamma.” 

“Where is she, my dear? and where 
do you come from ?” 

“T’ve been through two other long 
cars looking for her,’ he answered, 
“and she wasn’t there; but anyhow, 
I came over the platforms all alone.” 
Thereat he cheered up mightily. 

“That was frightful,” I said. “ You 
must sit here now until your mother 
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comes for you. She will think you avery 
naughty boy, I am afraid, for leaving 
your place, and going over the platforms 
where you might have been killed !” 

“ Then she oughtn’t to have left me,” 
answered the logical sprite. “I’m too 
little a boy to be left all alone. Of 
course, I’d do something wrong.” 

“Tf you know it is wrong, you are 
quite big enough not to do it,” I said. 
“ What is your name?” 

“ Julie Skummun—what’s yours ?” 

“ Julie what ?” 

“Julie Skummun — what's 
name ?” 

“My name is Miss Gaylord—and I 
live in New York. So your name is 
Julius Sherman ?” 

“No it ain't! It’s Julie Skummun. 
Uncle Fred calls me Julian—but I hate 
Uncle Fred. Mamma calls me Julie. 
I want my mamma!” And then the 
poor little lip began to quiver and the 
big blue eyes to fill, while he manfully 
turned away his head, and tried to 
choke it down. 

“Where is your mother, dear? Did 
she go into another car to speak to 
somebody ?” 

“No, she got out, and said she’d be 
back in a moment; and I waited until 
I got tired, and then I guess I went 
‘. to sleep ; and when I waked up my head 
was all bobbing about—and mamma 
had never come back yet; so I just 
started to find her.” 

Here was a pretty state of affairs. 
Could it be possible that the woman 
had left this dear little boy, and got rid 
of him? Or had she stepped out, and 
been left—to follow, of course, in the 
next train? I resolved to consult the 
friendly old conductor when he next 
came through, and meanwhile resumed 
my inquiries with new zest. 

“Where do you live, my dear?” 

“ Oh, all alongshore,” was the grati- 
fying reply. 

“ But where is your home?” 

“The other side of the water, most 
usually,” was the consequential answer 
of the littleimp. “I’ve been all over the 
world, and to Paris too; but I didn’t 
learn any French, ’cos Anne was my 
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nurse, and mamma wouldn’t send her 
away just to get a cross old thing in a 
cap to teach me how to gabble.” All 
this was delivered with fluent conde- 
scension. “ But this summer I haven't 
had a bit a good time on Uncle Fred’s 
farm—no boys to play with—and mam- 
ma all the time saying, ‘hush! don’t 
make any noise.’ ” 

“ Tell me about Uncle Fred, Julian.” 

“Uncle Fred? Oh, he’s real cross, 
nobody likes him! Scolding me if I 
made a bit of noise, and keeping us all 
the summer in that poky old place.” 

‘“ Where does he live?” 

“ Oh, on his farm, up in the country, 
ever so far from here. And he don’t 
know any more about farming than a 
mosquito.” Here he was quite over- 
come with his own wit, and giggled 
with great enjoyment. 

I resolved to pursue this clue. 

“ What is your uncle’s name, dear?” 
I asked. 

“ Fred, I told you.” 

“ But what else?” 

“Oh, just Uncle Fred. Had to get 
shot in the war—and then scold me if 
I beat a drum, or tried to make his gun 
go off! Pretty kind of soldier he is!” 

“ What do his men call him, Julian ?” 

“ Capen.” 

“ Well, but the men on the farm— 
what do they call him? I don’t mean 
the soldiers,” 

“Why, they call him Capen too— 
every body does, but me!” 

“Captain what? What's 
name ?” 

“Oh, nothing—just Capen!” an- 
swered my wholly unsatisfactory little 
neighbor. 

I fell to musing on the “ Uncle Fred” 
shaft. Clearly, it was obstructed, if not 
closed entirely, and I must sink a new 
one into my mine of information. 

“ Have you a father, Julian ?” 

“Papa? Why, of course. He’s sick 
too—we are going to take care of him, 
mamma and I, going ’way to the West. 
Mamma cried all last night, and I slept 
in my clothes—and we started when the 
moon was shining this morning—and I 
saw the sun rise.” 


his last 
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“ Was your father very sick?” 

“T don’t know, only mamma cried so, 
and Uncle Fred said bad words, ’cos he 
couldn’t go too—he’s got a fever, you 
know. He wanted her to leave me be- 
hind; but I tell you mamma’s bully! 
and we’ve promised to stay together 
always—she’s going to stick to me, and 
I'm going to stick to her. Oh, where's 
mamma?” Down went the little velvet 
cap into my lap, while sob after sob 
shook the poor little frame, until I was 
greatly distressed. 

“See, Julian, cheer up, dear; we'll 
find yourmamma yet. Here is the con- 
ductor, he’ll make it all right. Look 
up, my dear boy!” 

The conductor heard our piteous tale 
with a wry face, and evidently needed 
more than one glance at the boy’s sensi- 
tive face and delicately neat, tasteful, 
and rather expensive dress, to persuade 
him that it was not a foundling case. 
However, if the careless mother had 
stepped off at one of the past stations, 
and been left, no doubt she would fol- 
low as soon as possible. An accommo- 
dation-train was due in an hour and a 
half, which would probably bring her. 
Very likely, too, a telegraphic message 
would come from her before that, to 
make all sure. But at all events, the 
only thing for the child to do was to 
stay at 27th-street until the next train 
arrived. 

“ But suppose nothing is heard then ?” 
I asked. ‘“ What will become of the 
poor little fellow? Where must he 
go 2 ” 

“To the police-station, I suppose,” 
was the reply. 

“ Oh, dear, what a bad place for such 
a baby! Isn’t there anywhere else?” 

‘“ Well, you see, ma’am, there’s no- 
body to look after him at the depot. 
And any telegram would be sent to the 
police-station. I can’t stay, of course, 
myself, and don’t really know what bet- 
ter to do for the poor little fellow.” 

Julian was still sobbing in my lap. 
I said at last, with a pull at my heart at 
the thought of little Daisy’s face at the 
parlor-window : “I will stay with him 
until the accommodation-train ; but you 
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won’t be here, Mr. Brown, and every 
body else will be so hurried ; and so if 
— just supposing any thing has hap- 
pened to the poor mother, couldn’t 
Julian come home with me for the 
night? ‘You know who I am, and that 
I am a responsible person. Here is my 
address, too.” 

“ Oh, yes, Miss Gaylord, I know all 
about you; but I can’t help advising 
you not to saddle yourself with any 
thing of this kind. There’s never any 
telling what may be the truth in these 
cases, ma’am ; and it’s easier to keep a 
person out of your house than to put 
them out after they once get in.” 

“ Very good advice,” I replied. “ But 
still I can’t feel it in my heart to leave 
the poor little fellow alone. However, 
no doubt his mother will come. I only 
asked you, so as to know what I might 
do, in case she didn’t.” 

So we waited, Julian and I, with his 
little hand fast held in mine, while the 
passengers hurried into the station- 
house, and hence to their several desti- 
nations; and then I sat myself down 
composedly to wait for the next train. 
Little Julian looked weary and wan; 
and, as I was looking at him, all at 
once turned so white that I was fright- 
ened, and opened my bag for my flask 
of port-wine, and seeing also some / 
crackers, I offered him one. He took 
it indifferently, saying, 

“JT think I’m hungry, but I can’t 
eat.” 

“My dear boy! what time did you 
eat your breakfast ?” 

“J didn’t have any. I was asleep, 
and when I waked up, mamma gave me 
some bread and butter with ham in it. 
But I don’t like ham, and I don’t like 
crackers either.” 

I administered the wine and water as 
quickly as possible; and then, taking 
him by the hand, set out for a restau- 
rant. And I soon had the satisfaction 
of seeing a substantial lunch of beef- 
steak and potatoes, toast and hot milk, 
bring the roses back to the pinched lit- 
tle cheeks, and the glee to the pretty 
blue eyes. Then we walked about for 
half an hour or more, looking in the 
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shop-windows, and chatting; but by 
no adroit method of questioning could 
I beguile my little companion into say- 
ing that his name was any thing but 
Julie Skummun, or that he had a home 
in any place more definite than “all 
alongshore.” 

At last the time drew near for the 
next train, and, a little tired of my self- 
constituted charge, I quickened my 
steps, and dragged along the little run- 
ning legs, till we entered the station- 
house quite out of breath, just as the 
cars were beginning to arrive. The 
patient horses stood panting and smok- 
ing in the keen frosty air, the passengers 
jumped off, and hurried about, while 
Julie and I stood scanning each one, I 
searching for a wild-looking face, hag- 
gard with anxiety—yearning for the 
lost child. But among all that crowd 
of well-to-do bustling people, not one 
such face appeared—not one figure to 
whom Julian could spring and cry, 
“Mamma!” Poor little boy! how sad 
he looked, and how he clung to me, as I 
asked the conductor, and found that all 
the cars had arrived, and that no such 
person had been heard of! No other 
train was due for three hours, and we 
could wait no longer in this cheerless 
place. I told the conductor my story, 
gave him also my address, and then 
promising myself that I would go back 
in time for the next train, I turned my 
steps homeward, with the poor tired 
little boy still holding my hand; too 
weary and sad to care for the honor of 
a little white trundle-bed in the nursery, 
or even to hear about Daisy’s pet canary 
bird, with the three baby-birds in their 
cradle-nest. 

Warm and glowing was the parlor- 
fire to welcome back Aunt Madge the 
truant. Bright and joyous was little 
Daisy in her best apron and sash, as 
she took immediate possession of the 
“new boy,” evidently considering him 
as something made, sent, or purchased 
for her special entertainment. She 
dragged him off to the nursery to in- 
spect her baby-house, she coaxed him 
down to the kitchen, to be inspected 
by the cook; and between fatigue and 
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bewilderment, he was so depressed and 
gentle that he made no resistance ; 
and I was obliged at last to interfere, 
and put him up on a peaceful sofa with 
a picture-book all to himself, where 
almost immediately the poor child 
fell asleep, and was carried off by nurse 
to the trundle-bed, undressed gently, 
and tucked away safely for the night. 
Meanwhile I went again to meet the cars, 
but with no further result, and began 
once more to fear that, in spite of all 
outward signs to the contrary, this was 
really a little deserted child, whose 
home must henceforth be found in one 
of those charitable retreats where sub- 
stantial care and protection would in- 
deed be given, but where home-love, 
mother’s tenderness, and all the possi- 
bilities of education and culture, must 
be forever missed. 

The next day and the next passed, 
and nobody came, sent, or wrote for lit- 
tle Julian. Again and again I went to 
the cars, and spoke to the different con- 
ductors, But their inquiries were all 
of no avail. Nobody was heard of who 
had lost a child; nobody knew the 
name of Skummun ; every body was sure 
that there was no such name. On the 
fourth day an old friend called to see 
me, and Betty brought up her name: 
“ Mrs, Schermerhorn, ma’am, is in the 
parlor.” Little Julian shot out of the 
room like an arrow from the bow, and 
a moment afterward I found him quiv- 
ering with passion, sobbing with grief 
and disappointment, at the parlor-door, 
and addressing the astonished old lady 
with the startling words, 

“You're not my mamma! How dare 
you say you are my mamma!” 

I put him aside, and greeted and 
soothed my dear old friend, whose in- 
dignant amazement was very funny. 

“What on earth does the child mean ? 
Who is the little imp, Margaret? I 
never saw him before in all my life; 
and he flew at me till I thought he was 
going to scratch my eyes out!” 

I tried to explain, as well as I could, 
who and what the inimical sprite was ; 
but my eagerness at finding any new clue 
would not brook long delay, so I went 
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to the entry, and drew in the sobbing 
child, to try and understand what it all 
might mean. 

“ Why, Julian, what were you think- 
ing of, my child, to treat a lady so! 
This is Mrs. Schermerhorn.” 

“No, it isn’t! I say it isn’t! My 
mamma is Mrs. Skummun. This is an 
ugly old woman!” 

I was so relieved, that I did not wait 
to reprove his disrespect, while I told 
Mrs. Schermerhorn more fully all my 
trouble, and how great a help it was to 
learn at last what the child’s real name 
was. We tried to learn more, but he 
was still so indignant at the idea of 
any body daring to call herself by his 
mother’s name, that he became more 
rude and violent than could be toler- 
ated, and I was obliged to despatch 
him to the distant nursery region, and 
order a repast of bread and molasses to 
keep his mouth shut and cheer his poor 
baby-heart a little. 

Then I took counsel with my motherly 
friend as to what to do next: and the 
result was an advertisement to “any 
friends of Julian Schermerhorn, aged 
six, who would find him under safe 
protection at No. — W. 381st-street.” 

My friend sat thinking a while, and 
then said, 

“T can think of nobody of my name 
to whom this boy can possibly belong ; 
and yet there is a look about him—you 
will laugh at me, I know, but I really 
fancy that there is a sort of family re- 
semblance—of course, it is only my 
imagination. There was a Henry 
Schermerhorn, who was living abroad, 
a distant cousin; but I never heard of 
his return to this country. He married 
a pretty young creature, a Miss Bloom- 
field, of Massachusetts, and they lived 
in Italy, I believe, or somewhere abroad, 
because of her delicate health. But it 
is absurd to try to fix the child upon 
any of them. I wish I could help you 
in any way, Maggie. Your advertise- 
ment may lead to something; and I 
will at all events write to Pauline Scher- 
merhorn, and ask what has become of 
Henry and his wife, and whether they 
ever came back to this country. I won’t 
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mention this child, of course; it would 
be too ridiculous.” 

Day after day passed, and no answer 
came to my advertisement, and no in- 
quiries came to the station-master as to 
the poor little waif of the railroad. 
Mrs, Schermerhorn wrote the letter she 
had planned, but no answer arrived; 
and she heard a little later on, that 
“Cousin Pauline” was off on a little 
trip to Washington and Richmond. So 
no doubt the letter of inquiry was safely 
reposing upon the study-mantel in the 
old Philadelphia homestead. Every 
thing seemed to conspire against poor 
little Julian, and the chief and most 
aggressive conspirator was the boy him- 
self; for never was such a troublesome, 
spoiled, wilful child introduced into a 
peaceful home. Little Daisy stood in 
such open-eyed admiration of his pranks, 
that I feared she would soon begin to 
imitate them ; and no doubt she would, 
had he not developed an overweening 
scorn and aversion to her, as “only a 
girl,” and a tendency to use his inven- 
tive powers of mischief for her especial 
torment. 

Now I am by nature a strict discipli- 
narian of children. I do not mean 
that I have a little rod in pickle always, 
a pet cat-o’-nine-tails always lying on 
the mantel-shelf. I do not believe in 
the system of education which consists 
in a perpetual “nagging,” and which 
makes a child’s training a series of 
small slaps, snaps on the fingers, shakes 
of the head. “Now, Daisy! No, no! 
don’t do that! Naughty girl!” Such 
is not my plan. I flatter myself that if 
I had twenty children they would all 
obey me; the wheels of my machinery 
are well greased, and hidden from sight, 
but the whole goes on smoothly and 
effectually, though without noise. Lit- 
tle Daisy is always docile, has never 
set up her will against mine since I had 
her; and yet it is not her nature I fear, 
for I remember well the spoiled baby 
she used to seem to me, when her own 
mother (almost as much of a spoiled 
baby herself) tried in vain to make her 
mind, and contended every point with 
a great show of authority and very in- 








frequent success... The poor mother, 
with all her childish faults, was gone 
now—the great-hearted brother had 
gone long before—and Aunt Madge and 
Daisy, after all the storms and breaks 
of earlier life, had settled at last into 
the rest and enjoyment of the prettiest, 
cosiest—busiest and most leisurely— 
and altogether most delightful little 
home in the whole of New York: a 
place of old-maidish order and system, 
neat and bright and peaceful, where 
few clouds ever came to ruffle the pleas- 
ure of the quickly-passing days. And 
into this peaceful retreat came this little, 
unasked, wilful, and troublesome visitor, 
who managed to constantly unsettle the 
equilibrium of order, time, and temper 
—a child who had evidently always 
had his own way, and driven roughshod 
over the feelings and conveniences of 
all around him; who belonged appa- 
rently to nobody—certainly not to me; 
who might be taken away at any mo- 
ment by his rightful owners; and 


whom, if no such good chance befell, 


I had not the remotest intention of 
adopting! Was it worth while to sub- 
jugate this little victim of circum- 
stances? Would not the easier, and on 
the whole the better, way, be to rub on 
as smoothly as might be for a day or 
two longer ? 

Yes, but the “day or two” was be- 
coming an indefinite time. It was 
“ assuming a chronic form,” as the doc- 
tors say. Ten days had elapsed, and 
Julian grew daily more outrageous. 
Really unhappy at times, no doubt; 
despising Daisy’s society, restless under 
the new constraint of authority, how- 
ever lightly and mildly used ; and hun- 
gering, poor child, we may be sure, for 
the mother’s love I could not give him, 
although I felt all the pity and tender- 
ness he would let me. But by nature I 
am afraid I am a little like Miss Murd- 
stone—“ generally speaking, I don’t like 
boys!” It was provoking to see Daisy’s 
toys broken and trampled under foot ; 
to hear her wild scream of terror, and, 
leaving book or work, or whatever 
pleasant occupation I might have just 
settled myself to, go flying to her res- 
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cue, only to find her pretty floating 
hair being used as reins, while the un- 
willing pony was beaten, kicked, and 
jerked into obedience to her small 
driver, who enjoyed his part of the 
play wonderfully ; to find the beautiful 
Christmas doll—idol of one little heart 
—deprived of nose and wig; to find 
the cat tied up in a bag, and hanging in 
the linen-closet, after a whole day of mys- 
terious and mournful disappearance; 
to find the box of cookies floating about 
in vinegar; and on various occasions to 
discover, by the foulest smell, that Mas- 
ter Julian was fond of experimenting 
with the gas. Once I sent him to eat 
in the nursery; twice I rebuked his 
daintiness at the table, by denying him 
dessert; once even I put him in the 
closet, when he deliberately put into 
the fire a European letter which had 
just arrived, and been laid upon the 
table until I should return from my 
walk (and to this day I have never 
found out what was in that letter). 
But on the fifteenth day matters cul- 
minated. I am not a Job in petti- 
coats; and if I were, I should con- 
sider it my religious duty to do what I 
did! 

A cage of canaries, father, mother, 
and children, stood upon a little table 
in my sunny window. Daisy and I had 
made the nest, had watched the little 
gray eggs,as day by day they appeared; 
had fed and petted the patient mother 
in her weeks of sitting, and had finally, 
helped her to’rear the three little fledg- 
lings, now so far advanced in birdhood 
as to be soft, downy balls, with quick 
eyes and fluttering wings, and well- 
feathered necks in place of the long 
skinny cord supporting a filmy bullet, 
which had at first shocked our expect- 
ant eyes. Now they were our glory and 
pride, the great interest of the day, the 
first thought of the morning. But one 
sad day, forever to be marked by Daisy’s 
tears and my stern wrath, Master Julian, 
walking up and down, and seeking 
what he might devour, took it into his 
talented young head to see how little 
birds would like the cold bath, which 
he himself greeted every morning with 
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such a storm of indignation. I feel like 
drawing a veil over the details: the 
overflowing bath-tub, the poor little 
soaked and murdered bodies, Daisy’s 
screams of horror and misery, the serv- 
ants’ wrath and astonishment; and in 
the midst, in the mongrel costume in 
which we were obliged to clothe this 
little baggageless baggage, stood Ju- 
lian, with a fiendish smile on his baby- 
face, fully recognizing and enjoying the 
fact that this was his crowning triumph 
of wickedness. 

Then, at last, I arose to the full 
majesty of wrath; and I led him off for 
instant execution. Not many words 
did I speak ; “ deeds not words ” seemed 
the motto for the hour. I will humbly 
assert that few children ever deserved 
or received a more sound, hearty, and 
thorough polishing off! The effect was, 
at first, to make him mad with passion, 
then sullen with resentment, then fright- 
ened—then piteous. When we had 
reached this point, I began to talk to 
him ; and through the abasement of his 
entire subjugation, I hoped at last that 
he began to feel ashamed and grieved. 
He finally begged my forgiveness, and 
himself proposed to remain in solitary 
confinement in the West room, as far 
from the bird-cage as possible, making 
me promise to keep Daisy away from 
him, and to bring him his supper my- 
self, and put him to-bed. It was a 
great point to have roused any contri- 
tion or remorse in his obdurate little 
heart; and I went down-stairs more 
nearly loving the child than I had ever 
felt it in my power to do before. 

When I went up with the supper, I 
found him tearful and subdued, really 
sorry—really conquered. He said he 
was afraid he had always been naughty, 
and perhaps if he could learn to be 
good, God would give him back his 
own mamma again,—‘though I love 
you, aunty, and I know it served me 
right!” 

I heard his little prayer, broken by 
sobs. I put him to-bed with a true kiss 
of forgiveness, and peace, and sat and 
sang him to sleep with a hymn, to the 
loss of poor Daisy, who was spending 
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her treasured “hour” very lonely and 
mournful before the parlor-fire. 

Later in the evening came a hurried 
note from Mrs. Schermerhorn. 

“‘ Dear Margaret,” she wrote, “I hope 
you’ve not sent away that poor child, 
or at least know where to find him. I 
knew I could not be deceived in so 
marvellous a resemblance. I felt, as I 
told you, quite sure that he would 
prove to be one of the family.” I could 
not help smiling at the rose-colored 
memory of the old lady, and searched 
in vain through my own for this entire 
assurance, “Now I do not doubt 
that nature and instinct directed me 
aright, and explain why I felt drawn to 
the child the moment I set my eyes 
upon him.” (“ Was it the moment when 
you thought he was going to scratch 
your eyes out?” I muttered to myself, 
with sardonic amusement.) “A letter 
from Pauline has just arrived ; she says, 
‘You ask about my cousin Henry. He 
came back last spring, to attend to some 
business; and his wife, in spite of her 
state of liealth, insisted upon accom- 
panying him, because her only brother, 
Captain Bloomfield, had heen wounded 
in the Battle of Gettysburg, and was 
dangerously ill. When I last heard 
of them, Ellen and her boy were stay- 
ing at her brother’s country-place or 
farm, somewhere up in Connecticut 
—and Harry had gone to Chicago to 
attend to his business affairs.’ This is 
all that would interest you, dear Mag- 
gie; but it needs no comment. I will 
be with you to-morrow morning early, 
and will cheerfully relieve you of the 
pleasant charge of my little kinsman ; 
and meanwhile have despatched a let- 
ter to Captain Bloomfield, under cover 
to Pauline, who will know his address, 
I suppose. Let me thank you, dear 
child, in the name of his parents and 
all other members of his family for your 
truly Christian kindness to our interest- 
ing little wayfarer.” 

Much amused and interested by this 
sudden turn of affairs, I awaited the 
result. In my dreams I saw Julian in 
a hand-to-hand conflict with poor old 
Mrs, Schermerhorn, now attacking her 
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cap, now her eyes—and again dousing 
her in a bath-tub! And in my waking 
intervals I resolved, that come what 
might to my house and furniture, to 
my niece, or birds, or cat, I would at all 
risks persuade the poor helpless old 
lady from assuming this onerous “ in- 
teresting charge.” And then I would 
close my eyes again and dream of “ Un- 
cle Fred,” a tremendous Bluebeard of a 
man, storming about the room, and say- 
ing “bad words,” with an open letter 
in his hand. 

But this letter was not destined to 
have any effect upon the puzzling game 
which we were blindly playing. At 
noon the next day I sat alone in the 
parlor, watching the sheets of rain, 
which must of course imprison Mrs. 
Schermerhorn, whose heart was some 
twenty years younger than her body— 
and who, with all her propensity to 
“go off at half-cock,” would find her 
fit of enthusiasm greatly quenched by a 
prospective fit of rheumatism. At noon, 
I say, I was looking out of the window, 
with the vague Micawber-like feeling 
that something would certainly “ turn 
up,” when I saw a passing umbrella 
come to a full halt before me, and a tall, 
soldierly-looking man in a military coat 
and capes, look at the number—then 
at the upper windows—then at me; 
and finally walk up the steps, when a 
vigorous ring at the bell proved that he 
had settled his own mind as much as 
he had fluttered mine. 

A small voice within me announced 
“Uncle Fred,” at least a minute and a 
half before Betty, in her whitest apron 
and most finished manner, curtseyed 
the parlor-door open, and announced 
“ Captain Bloomfield.” 

He came quickly towards me, half 
eager, half embarrassed, as he began, 

“T hope I have made no mistake. I 
have the pleasure, I believe, of seeing 
Miss Gaylord, who found a little stray 
boy in the cars—” 

“A little boy whose Uncle Fred has 
come for him at last,” I answered, 
holding out my hand. “ Yes, indeed, 
Captain Bloomfield; and I am so re- 


lieved, so happy to find that the poor 
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child has friends, after all.” And as the 
thought of the poor, deserted, trouble- 
some baby, restored to home and love 
and longing arms, came across me, I felt 
my eyes fiJl with tears; and Captain 
Bloomfield turned away his head for a 
moment, and cleared his throat, and 
then said, 

“ Poor little fellow! I little thought 
when I was so glad to get rid of him 
that this would be the upshot! No 
words can express our gratitude to you, 
Miss Gaylord; but I am shocked to 
think how long your trouble has lasted, 
and how strange it all must have seemed. 
Let me, for the honor of the family, try 
to explain how such a state of affairs 
could have come to pass. 

“My sister, Mrs. Schermerhorn, has 
been spending the summer with me, in 
the kind occupation of nursing me, after 
a wound and the consequent fever.” 
Here he glanced at his arm, which was 
still in a sling. “She is a very delicate 
woman, has lived for years in the Isle 
of Wight, on account of her health, and 
has also been very much afflicted in the 
loss of four children. This little boy, 
the only one left, is her idol—and I sup- 
pose it is not wonderful that he is such 
a spoiled little brat, as you no doubt 
have found him. My brother-in-law 
was obliged to be absent most of the 
time ; the nurse who had always taken 
care of Julian grew discontented on my 
lonely farm, and left, and my poor sister, 
between me and the boy and her own 
health, had a bad time of it, when sud- 
denly news came that her husband was 
ill in Chicago, The keeper of the hotel 
where he was staying sent word to that 
effect, and as I live a little off the direct 
route of railroads and telegraphs, there 
was some delay about the message. 
Ellen was wild with anxiety, and noth- 
ing would content her but joining him 
as quickly as possible. You will won- 
der that I let her go, Miss Gaylord ; but 
she would not hear a word to the con- 
trary. I was in a high fever at the 
time, and powerless to move; and the 
only thing I could do was to send an 
orderly—I mean a servant (I do get the 
two lives mixed up so)—to take care of 
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her. She at first refused even this, but 
finally consented to his going as far as 
New York, and putting her on the train 
for Chicago, which, you know, goes 
right through without any change. 
This was the best I could do, for in my 
retired home there are no neighbors to 
aid, no friendly travellers to lend a hand 
to helpless women and children; and 
she actually started, poor child, with the 
boy, whom she would not leave, in time 
to catch the early morning train. No 
sooner had she got to the end of the 
stage-journey, than she suddenly took 
it into her head that John, my man, 
was the only person capable of nursing 
me when she was gone, and she actually 
sent him back (stupid fellow, to lis- 
ten to her!), and went on alone. She 
had promised to telegraph to me at the 
end of her journey, and also to Henry, 
on the way down to New York, to tell 
him she was fairly started. So, at 
Bridgeport she got out to carry out 
this intention. I suppose it was just 


while she was looking for the office, 
that the poor thing, perfectly exhausted 


between anxiety and weakness and fast- 
ing—for I found she had not touched 
any breakfast—suddenly fainted away, 
and the train went on without her.” 

“T see, poor thing! how terribly un- 
fortunate !” 

“You may well say so. But, Miss 
Gaylord, here is the queerest part of the 
affair—it sounds like something in a 
story-book. It seems there is an old 
woman named Blunt in Bridgeport, a 
well-to-do widow, living quite alone, 
who was just then expecting a niece 
from the South. This particular refu- 
gee has had all her fathers and brothers 
and cousins knocked off in the war, and 
was all alone in her part of the world. 
So her old aunt, in spite of loyal preju- 
dices, sent to her to come up and be 
taken care of, and was looking for her 
at any time. In fact, as far as I can see, 
she had been quite infesting the railroad 
station, making daily inquiries as to 
whether her niece had arrived.” 

“ Just as I have been doing at 27th- 
street !” . 

“No! really? 
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itself! But it so happened that no 
sooner was Ellen carried in her swoon 
into the ladies’ room, than somebody 
went right off to fetch Mrs. Blunt, and 
see if she could prove property. My 
sister is a woman of thirty and more, 
but she looks not over twenty, frail lit- 
tle thing that she is; and the kind old 
woman, who had not seen her niece for 
twelve years, made no doubt that it 
was allright. The correlative circum- 
stances of: her looking half starved, and 
having no baggage, seemed further 
proof. So she brought my poor sister 
to her home, and nursed her there with 
devoted kindness ever since, ignorant, 
if you will believe me, until two days 
ago, that she had taken in a stranger 
instead of her own flesh and blood ; for 
during all this time Ellen was entirely 
delirious. 

“ Did you ever know, in all your life, 
such a complication, Miss Gaylord ? 
Ellen at one end of the country and 
Schermerhorn at the other, both sick 
among strangers—a dilemma, indeed!” 

“ A three-horned one,” I suggested. 

“Exactly; with the small boy be- 
tween, and I meanwhile quite igno- 
rant of it all, getting well fast at 
home, the moment Julian left the house, 
and lazily wondering why Ellen did not 
telegraph, though I never doubted some 
message had been sent which never 
reached me. At last I wrote, as well as 
I could with my left hand, to ask after- 
her safety; and received, as soon as. 
possible, a telegram from Harry, saying,. 
‘Where is Ellen? She has never ar- 
rived. Answer immediately!’ Of 
course, I sent back word, ‘ All right; 
letter in mail’—an awful fib, you 
know; but what could I do ? and start- 
ed with John to find the lost ones. 
Just as I reached Hartford, I was hailed 
by the telegraph-agent, who knew me, 
and given a line from Ellen, which had 
just come, to say that she was at Mrs. 
Blunt’s in Bridgeport, but liad lost 
Julian.” 

“T wonder you did not go crazy 
among them all,” I cried. “And you 
must have been very unfit; to travel 
yourself, I am afraid.” 
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“Oh, no, thank you. I got along 
very nicely ; but we were a ludicrously 
lame set, I must own. However, as soon 
as I got on the cars, I found out the 
conductor, and he told me all about 
your great goodness and kindness, my 
dear Miss Gaylord. It is beyond words; 
and no thanks will be eloquent until 
you see his mother’s face. You may 
be sure it was balm to her poor heart 
to see me, and hear what I had to tell. 
She is still at ‘ her aunt’s,’ where I left 
her, to come on, as soon as possible, and 
relieve you of your poor Jittle charge. 
By the way, where is the boy ?” 

“JT will send for him,” I replied, 
moving towards the bell; but the ready 
Captain sprang forward, and had laid 
his hand upon it, when I exclaimed, in 
a sudden horror, 

“ One moment, please, Captain Bloom- 
field. I ought to explain. You will 
think me a terrible ogress, I am afraid ; 
but I must tell you that Julian, although 
a fine child, has been a good deal 
spoiled; in fact—” 

“Tn fact, a perfect little nuisance,” 
said the affectionate uncle. “ You need 
not tell me that, Miss Gaylord, after the 
cheerful summer I passed in his society ! ” 

“ Well, then, perhaps I need not ex- 
plain the hows and whys,” I continued, 
smiling in spite of my unpleasant recol- 
lection of the reign of terror upon which 
yesterday’s sun looked down. “ But I 
must confess, before you see the child, 
that after a good deal of naughtiness 
and mischief, which I tried not to no- 
tice much, yesterday he did something 
really wicked—a very bad thing, in- 
deed ; I don’t suppose you care for the 
details of his misconduct, but my 
patience gave way at last, and—” 

“And you punished him, I hope,” 
cried the Captain, making a stride 
towards me, with a new ardor on his 
face. I bowed my head. “My dear 
Miss Gaylord, you give me new life. 
This is delightful! I am almost afraid 
to ask for more—to venture to hope— 
but—perhaps you spanked him ?” 

“T did,” I solemnly answered. 

The Captain seized my hand, and 
shook it warmly. 
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“Permit me, my dear madam, to 
thank you, in the name of every sensi- 
ble relative he has in the world, for 
your judicious kindness, Nothing could 
have done him so much good. If you 
could dream of the trouble I have had 
in keeping my hands off him during the 
whole summer! Indeed, your great 
goodness in taking him into your home 
quite pales by the side of this astonish- 
ing proof of your good sense and Chris- 
tian kindness, Let me thank you again, 
a thousand times; and now, if you per- 
mit, I will ring the bell, for I feel, for 
the first time in my life, that it will be 
a real pleasure to see the boy.” 

And little Julian, running in, sub- 
dued, gentle, and bright, seemed to 
find it a real pleasure to see Uncle Fred, 
cross old Uncle Fred, whose dispraise 
he had chanted so loudly. And climb- 
ing on his knee, he heard all about the 
dear mamma whom he had long lost; 
and I felt, as I went for his hat and 
coat, and for Daisy to say good-bye, 
that the ties of blood were stronger, 
after all, than either heart would have 


guessed: for I was sure I saw upon 
Julian’s curly head, as it lay upon his 
uncle’s breast, a drop which could not 
have fallen from the boy’s own brim- 


ming eyes. WhenI came back, after a 
few minutes, I found Julian, tearful and 
repentant, had been making a clean 
breast of it, and narrating all the sad 
history of yesterday’s appalling misde- 
meanors; and his uncle was trying to 
persuade him to solemnly thank me for 
the wholesome discipline we both re- 
membered so vividly. But Julian, 
though modified, was but human still, 
and declined, saying, 

“T couldn’t quite do that, Uncle 
Fred ; but I know it served me right.” 

And so they went away, and my little 
stray boy passed out of my life. En- 
tirely? No, not quite. Letters and 
visits, apologies, thanks, congratula- 
tions were freely exchanged among us. 
The sick recovered, the absent re- 
turned, the dear ones found each other 
again—* * * 


“ And all went merry as a marriage-bell !” 
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for? How dare you meddle with my 
pen, sir? I am writing a confidential 
letter to my frieyd, Mr. Putnam; and 
if you don’t behave, I'll tell him all 
about you.” 

“Cross old Uncle Fred” has proved 
a wonderfully kind friend to little Daisy 
and her aunty. He used to bring us 
constant news of Julian, of whom we 
were all so fond, you know! constant 
messages from his mother; he brought 
the newly-arrived father, on his way 
through the city to rejoin his family—a 
man kind and sweet, haggard with 
illness and anxiety, and overpowering 
in his gratitude to me, who deserved it 
so little. He brought flowers; he 
brought books; he brought a wonder- 
ful doll to Daisy; and finally he 
brought himself, with his brave life, 
warm heart, and manly love, and laid 
all before me, “to take or to leave,” as 
he said. And somehow, though I didn’t 
much want to take him, he was rather 
too good to leave; and so, and so— 

“ Fred, how did it happen, after all ? 
I am trying to explain; but I have 
never yet understood it thoroughly my- 
self!” 

“You mean, how did it happen that 
I wanted you for my right hand? Why, 


Tue Pine. 


“Fred! what did you put that in 





THE PINE. 


THE mountain owns its oread, and the stream 
Its naiad ; lo, the dryad of the pine! 
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because my other one was shot off, you 
know.” 

“Oh, you poor, dear old darling! 
No, I didn’t mean that exactly! But I 
remember what an absolutely ideal life 
Daisy and I had settled down to, and 
I never meant to have any man tempt 
me out of it. And so I can’t quite ex- 


plain how your great, interloping bodily . 


presence managed to intrude itself!” 
“ Why, we fell in love, Madge. . ‘Twas 
all very simple.” 


“No, we didn’t. Atleast, I didn’t! 


I've often been in love, but never with © 


you!” 

“ Indeed! Well, then, I fell in love 
with you, at all events—at first sight, 
I may truly say!” 

“ How can you tell such a fib?” 

“Yes, my own dear love; I most 
solemnly protest that the adoration 
which is now part of my being, and 
which I shall carry with me to the 
grave, sprang into full and vigorous life 
from the moment when you confessed—” 

“What did I confess, mast puissant 
Captain ?” 

“ Most saucy and disrespectful of 
wives, when you blushingly, almost 
tearfully, yet with winning frankness 
and sweetness—confessed — that—you 
had spanked Julian ! ” 


How stern and lofty ! sorrow how divine 
Its murmurings speak : but let the lightning shine 
Around it, and the storm hold fearful reign, 
Lo, the proud warrior! with what calm disdain 
He braves the utmost fury! all forgot 
His sorrow, for great souls remember not 
Their trials when great troubles come ; they call 
The poised soul up; and great hearts do not bow 
To tempests, but with calm, uplifted brow 
Dare the wild worst ; dark, stormy troubles fall 
Upon the strong to try them ; weakness bends ; 


Strength grows more strong, and vain the storm its fury spends. 
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FRENCH NEWSPAPERS. 


“Paris is France.” Hardly in any 
other respect is the truth of this trite 
saying so evident as when applied to 
the French newspaper press. Omit the 
Parisian journals from the list of the 
latter, and France would certainly stand 
only one degree above Russia, as far as 
the number, the character, and the in- 
fluence of its political journals are 
concerned, There are plenty of large, 
wealthy, and enterprising “ provincial” 
cities in France; no less than seven of 
them contain upward of one hundred 
thousand inhabitants; but there is not 
a single one among them which can 
boast of a first-class newspaper, nor 
even of one that might compete with 
the leading journals of the capital. So 
great is the influence of the latter, that 
their circulation at Lyons, Marseilles, 
Bordeaux, Nantes, Lille, Rouen, and 
Havre, is larger than that of the local 
papers published in these cities. 

‘And, notwithstanding this extraordi- 
nary preponderance of the metropolitan 
press, it is an indisputable fact that there 
is not a journal among them that might 
be called a first-class news-paper. An 
American, who has been accustomed to 
read the teeming columns of the great 
papers of our own large cities, is amazed, 
when coming to Paris, and perusing the 
morning and evening journals, at the 
beggarly banquet of news which they 
serve up to-their readers. His feelings 
are those of an epicure, who has all his 
lifetime feasted in the most sumptuous 
manner, and is suddenly confined to a 
diet little better than bread and water. 
If he has hitherto, in his Times or Trib- 
une, found every morning whole pages 
of telegraphic correspondence from all 


parts of the world, he finds now, on. 


opening in the morning his Journal des 
Débats, or his Constitutionnel, just about 
half a column of despatches, and in the 
evening, on receiving his Temps or Pa- 


trie, about one third less, He has heard 
that there has been a great debate in the 
Senate last night, and eagerly looks for 
a full report in the papers. He will not 
find a word about it. A cause célébre 
has been tried at the Palais de Justice 
yesterday. Surely, the morning papers 
will say something about it. But no: 
our American resident at Paris may ex- 
amine all the journals, from the Moniteur 
to the Siécle: they contain no report. 
The local items are generally two days 
old, and the papers frequently borrow 
them from each other. You find every 
day in the column headed “ Faits di- 
vere,” local news, introduced in the fol- 
lowing manner: “Last night’s Patrie 
says: ‘There was a large conflagration 
at the Champs Elysées yesterday,’ etc.” 
Only on rare Occasions are there excep- 
tions to this rule; for instance, when 
the Emperor opens the Chambers, and 
has a special interest in the early publi- 
cation of his speech all over the coun- 
try, and when in consequence thereof 
advance copies of the speech are fur- 
nished to the attachés of the papers. 
And on such occasions the local editor 
seldom fails to give an account of the 
astonishing enterprise he displayed in 
bribing his hackman by an extra five- 
franc piece to drive him as fast as pos- 
sible from the Imprimerie Impériale, 
where he received a copy of the speech, 
to the office of his own paper. Few, if 
any, Parisian dailies employ many re- 
porters, and they have generally but one 
local editor. The opposition journals 
publish rarely, if ever, any correspond- 
ence from the interior of France. Short 
extracts from the provincial papers are 
generally deemed sufficient, and when 
they receive letters from special corre- 
spondents in the country, they hardly 
ever publish them in full, but give only 
extracts or brief resumés. 

It seems almost incomprehensible to 
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the foreigner that the vivacious and 
spirited population of the capital which 
boasts of being the “ heart of Europe” 
and the great centre of civilization, 
should tolerate in its leading news- 
papers a lack of enterprise that would 
not be submitted to by the subscribers 
of journals published in small cities in 
the United States. And yet, if the 
difficulties under which the managers 
and editors of French newspapers are 
laboring are fully known, it must be 
admitted that they are doing quite 
creditably under the circumstances, 
The Imperial Government is waging an 
incessant war, not only directly against 
the liberal journals, but indirectly 
against journalism in general, as will be 
seen from the following statements in 
regard to the difficulties with which 
newspaper men have constantly to 
struggle in their efforts to obtain import- 
ant news at the earliest possible moment. 

Countless endeavors have been made 
by them for the last fifteen years to 
obtain more extended and satisfactory 
telegraphic news, but hitherto all have 
failed, because the Government claims 
the right to suppress such political tele- 
grams as it deems unfit for publication, 
and exercises this privilege with the 
utmost rigor. Several private associa- 
tions, formed for the purpose of fur- 
nishing the French press with tele 
graphic correspondence, had to succumb 
to the hostility of the Government, and 
the Agence Havas-Bullier, from which 
now all the papers receive their de- 
spatches, is a semi-official institution, 
and managed directly in the interest of 
the Government. It has its agents in 
the principal cities of Europe, and fur- 
nishes to its subscribers not only tele- 
graphic despatches, but semi-weekly 
letters. The independent and liberal 
papers, however, attach but little value 
to these letters, on account of their de- 
cided partisan character, and grave 
charges have repeatedly been preferred 
against the fairness of the despatches, 
which, apart from being garbled to suit 
the Government, were asserted to be 
colored in the direct interest of certain 
wealthy stock-jobbers. 
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It may be asked, Why do the Paris 
papers not have special despatches sent 
to them in cipher? This has often been 
tried, and is being done now; but the 
difficulty is that the Government, which, 
from its diplomatic agents abroad, re- 
ceives daily telegraphic reports, sup- 
presses, when important news is looked 
for, all cipher despatches, or, at least, 
delays their delivery, sometimes for 
twenty-four hours, and even longer. In 
consequence of this, when a great battle 
has been fought, or any “other event of 
importance has occurred, the Moniteur 
alone is always anxiously looked for, 

The most enterprising Paris papers 
try to make up for the meagre charae- 
ter of their telegraphic reports by copy- 
ing liberal extracts from the foreign 
papers as soon as they are received by 
mail; and nearly every office employs 
four or six translators for this purpose. 
Unfortunately, the Government inter- 
feres here again in the most unpleasant 
manner, by frequently refusing to de- 
liver copies of foreign papers containing 
articles that are objectionable to it. 
Three or four employés at the post- 
office, in Paris, devote their exclusive 
attention to reading the leaders of for- 
eign newspapers on their arrival, and 
their veto suffices to prevent the deliv- 
ery of the paper to its subscribers. To 
what lengths this is carried is shown by 
the fact that the Kélnische Zeitung (Co- 
logne Gazette), one of the most enter- 
prising German papers, and which has 
a larger circulation in France than any 
other German paper, is often withheld 
twenty times in a single month from its 
subscribers in Paris. Most of the news- 
papers have, therefore, instructed their 
correspondents to send important ex- 
tracts from the German, Italian, English, 
and Russian papers, in their letters. 

The path of the local editor and re- 
porter is no less thorny and narrow 
than that of the news-editor. The Gov- 
ernment lays, of its own accord, before 
the public such news about its domes- 
tic affairs as it wishes to become gener- 
ally known; and not only does it ex- 
tend no facilities to reporters who wish 
to obtain additional information about 
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the state of home affairs, but it regards 
and resents all such attempts as de- 
cidedly impertinent and _ suspicious. 
M. Magne, the present Minister of 
Finance, would certainly consider the 
newspaper reporter, calling upon him 
for a statement of the publié debt, as a 
candidate fit for Charenton, and simi- 
lar inquiries at the other departments 
would be met in the same spirit. Be- 
sides, an old press-law, rigidly enforced 
since 1852, imposes a heavy penalty on 
papers. which publish false news, even 
if their editors had the best of reasons 
for believing it to be true. Provincial 
papers are frequently prosecuted under 
this law for copying paragraphs from 
Parisian journals, and vice versa; and 
the courts always deem it their bounden 
duty to mete out the heaviest punish- 
_ ment to the offending newspaper. 

The French, moreover, are sensitive, 
to a truly ludicrous degree, to the allu- 
sions made by editors to their private 
affairs, however harmless these allusions 
may be; and they are constantly ready 
to resent any thing of the kind by ap- 
plying for redress to the courts, where 
they are, of course, received with open 
arms, and where the Avocat Impérial 
conducts their case free of charge. The 
courts are overwhelmed with such suits, 
some of which are based on grievances 
- of the most ridiculous description. M. 
Feydeau was sued, a few years ago, by 
a physician, who alleged that his prac- 
tice had been severely injured because 
Feydeau had introduced a very wicked 
doctor of the same name in the story he 
published in the feuilleton of one of the 
daily papers. Ponson du Terrail, the 
famous romancist, was, two years ago, 
sentenced to a heavy fine and imprison- 
ment because he had applied the name 
of his landlord, Graspillard, with whom 
he had quarrelled, to a very bad man 
in the novel which he published in the 
Petit Journal. The Journal des Débats 
was recently sued by the descendants 
of Madame Tallien for some remarks it 
had made about the so-called Notre 
Dame du Thermidor. 

The papers are strictly forbidden to 
publish private reports of the debates 
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of the Chambers; they must wait until 
the official report appears in the Moni- 
teur. They are allowed to reprint this 
as it is, but not to alter it. 

The Gazette des Tribunauz and the 
Droit have a monopoly of the law re- 
ports, and the officers of the courts re- 
fuse to extend facilities to the reporters 
of the daily papers, which are conse- 
quently compelled to copy the reports 
of important trials from the above- 
named journals. 

Thus prevented in every way from 
making their journals good news-papers, 
the managers of the Parisian dailies 
seek to indemnify their readers by the 
extreme care and distinguished ability 
with which the editorial and literary 
matter and the foreign letters are pre- 
pared for their columns. None but first- 
class writers are employed in these de- 
partments ; and it is a noteworthy fact 
that the proud honor of a seat in the 
French Academy has of late been re- 
peatedly conferred upon prominent 
writers of editorials for the daily papers 
of Paris. Prévost-Paradol, a young 
man of thirty-five, owes his election to 
the Academy to his splendid articles in 
the Débats and the Courrier,du Di- 
manche, which were afterward pub- 
lished in book-form. The same honor 
was, a year ago, conferred on M. Cuvi- 
ller-Fleury, another member of the staff 
of the Débats. The various papers vie 
with each other in engaging the services 
of eminent men for their editorial col- 
umns, and as the law requires all articles 
to be signed by their authors, the Paris- 
ian dailies bear an individual character 
that is in striking contrast with that of 
their cotemporaries in London, where 
the name of the newspaper entirely over- 
shadows those of the writers employed 
on it. In London, people speak only of 
what the Times, the News, the Telegraph 
says. In Paris, the name of the editor 
overshadows that of his paper. People 
do not speak of what the Liberté says, 
but of what Girardin says in the Liber- 
té; not of the Constitutionnel, but of 
Limayrac’s articles in the Constitution- 
nel. The English do not inquire who 
edits the Times or the other London 
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papers. The French would not take a 
paper without knowing the name of the 
editor, and without being satisfied that 
he is a man of ability. 

The same care is taken in regard to 
the men who are employed as foreign 
correspondents. Such distinguished 
savans and historians as Louis Blanc, 
Henri Monnier, Edgar Quinet, etc., are 
regular correspondents of the Paris 
dailies, and, the telegraphic news being 
so meagre and unsatisfactory, their let- 
ters, remarkable alike for their solid 
and polished style, are eagerly perused. 

Every daily paper in Paris has its 
gérant, to whom the general manage- 
ment is intrusted ; an editor who writes 
every day an article called “ Premier 
Paris ;” and editors who attend to the 
leading columns. The “ Premier Paris” 
is a brief abstract of the most important 
news, with short editorial comments. 
No leading article, especially in the op- 
position papers, is inserted before being 
carefully examined by the gérant and 
the proprietors of the paper, and the 
most eminent editors must frequently 
consent to re-write their articles three 
or four times, Prévost-Paradol would 
not submit to this, and left the Débats 
after a violent quarrel with Bertin ; but 
the interests of the paper obliged the 
proprietors to take him back after a 
short time. 

The editors of the .semi-official papers 
have to suffer inconveniences of a hardly 
less disagreeable character in the dis- 
charge of their duties. Prior to receiv- 
ing an editorial appointment, the Minis- 
ter of the Interior, the special Cerberus 
of the French press, requires them to 
sign a paper, in which they resign their 
position before entering upon it. This 
resignation is made use of as soon as 
the Government wants to get rid of the 
editor. The articles which these semi- 
official editors write, have, of course, to 
defend the policy of the Government, 
and, moreover, to do so with ability, 
which, considering the vacillations and 
inconsistencies of the imperial policy, is 
a matter of extreme difficulty. But few 
of this last class of editors have been able 
to hold their positions for a long time. 
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Each of the semi-official papers has, 
besides, its “ knowing” man. When- 
ever the Government wishes io com- 
municate important news to the public 
without resorting to the grave columns 
of the Moniteur, it causes the “ know- 
ing” man of one of the semi-official 
papers to insert a communication, com- 
mencing, generally, with the words, 
“‘ We believe to know,” et¢. The pub- 
lic knows then that this communication 
comes directly from one of the minis- 
ters, ; 

The greatest feature of the Paris 
dailies is the Feuilleton, and it may 
be justly said that they stand unrivalled 
in this respect. If the political leaders 
are written by men of ability, the edit- 
ors of the feuilleton are selected among 
the foremost literary celebrities of the 
country. Jules Janin, Saint-Beuve, Paul 
de St. Victor, Louis Ulbach, Edmond 
About, Sylvestre de Sacy, Laboulaye, 
Arséne Houssaye, are the most eminent 
representatives of this class of writers, 
and their “ Monday articles ”—the crit- 
ical articles on theatrical and literary 
matters, are usually published in the 
Monday numbers of the papers—are 
fully equal to the best essays in the re- 
views, Liberal salaries are paid to 
these feuilletonistes, Saint-Beuve and Ja- 
nin receiving over $5,000 a-year for one 
article a-week in the Constitutionnel and 
Débats ; and the publishers would con- 
sider it a great misfortune to lose their 
services. 

There is but one official political or- 
gan in Paris: it is the Moniteur. Gov- 
ernments rise and fall in France; the 
Moniteur never falls with them, but al- 
ways remains in undisturbed possession 
of the field. Its career has been a 
checkered one, and there can certainly 
be no more interesting newspaper col- 
lection than a complete file of the Moni- 
teur, from its origin to the present day. 
A strange feature about the employés 
of this renowned paper is that they are 
mostly old men; a great many of its 
compositors are venerable representa- 
tives of the craft; and some of them 
have set type under the Restoration. 
Its editorials are written in the various 





government departments; its telegraphic 
despatches are furnished by the Minis- 
ters of the Interior and of Foreign 
Affairs ; and its foreign letters are com- 
piled in Paris, from the reports of the 
diplomatic agents at the foreign courts. 
The Emperor himself contributes fre- 
quently to its columns, and many of 
the laconic, “ Emersonian,” sphinx-like 
communiqués, printed on the first page, 
and indicating, on critical occasions, the 
policy of the government, are known to 
emanate from the private cabinet of the 
Emperor. 

Théophile Gautier is the leading 
JSeuilletoniste of the Moniteur, and it is 
needless to say that he discharges his 
duties as such with eminent ability. 
He used to be very popular, and his 
talents still command general admira- 
tion ; but his defection from the liberal 
opinions which he formerly professed 
has cost him a large share of the es- 
teem in which he used to be held. His 
predecessor was the Italian Fiorentino, 
who died a few years ago, and who was 
remarkable both for his literary ability 


and the bare-faced impudence with 
which he black-mailed actors, actresses, 
ballet-dancers, painters, authors — in 
short, every one whom he could injure 
or benefit by his criticisms in the Moni- 


teur. It seems incredible that these ex- 
tortions were submitted to for ten years 
and longer by the most prominent rep- 
resentatives of art and literature, with 
but one memorable exception, viz., 
Madame Alboni, who responded to 
Fiorentino’s demands by having him 
ejected from her rooms. For the rest, 
his black-mailing operations proved so 
profitable that this Bohemian, who 
used to be one of Alexandre Dumas’ 
employés, and who never received a 
very large salary, was at the time of 
his death possessed of the snug fortune 
of half a million francs, which he left 
to his illegitimate son. The last article 
he ever wrote was a spiteful criticism 
on Victor Hugo’s “ Shakespeare,” wind- 
ing up with the remark that, after read- 
ing the book, “he had yawned terribly, 
and felt bored to death.” A day or two 
afterward he was dead. 
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There are two daily editions of the 
Moniteur ; the large Moniteur appears 
every morning ; the small edition (Petit 
Moniteur) is issued early in the evening. 
The weekly review of foreign affairs, so 
often alluded to in the cable despatches, 
appears in the evening edition, and is 
written by an under-secretary of the 
Foreign Office. The Government has 
taken great pains to extend the circu- 
lation of the Petit Moniteur, and some 
time ago it tried to injure the circula- 
tion of the liberal papers by seriding the 
Petit Moniteur free through the post 
(contrary to law) to all its country 
subscribers, and engaging Ponson du 
Terrail, now by all odds the most 
popular French romancist, to write a 
serial tale for its feuilleton. It was 
hoped that this would raise the sub- 
scription-list to at least three or four 
hundred thousand copies. These hopes, 
however, were doomed to disappoint- 
ment. The circulation of the Petit 
Moniteur would not rise much above 
sixty thousand copies, while that of 
the large. Moniteur has for years been 
about twenty thousand copies. 

Foremost among the semi-official 
organs is the Constitutionnel. It is the 
special organ of the Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, but it does; at the same 
time, all the heavy work in defending 
the Government in all the important 
questions of domestic policy. Its chief 
editor is Paulin Limayrac, a stately, 
ornate writer, who certainly displays 
great skill in defending in his finely- 
written leaders the crooked and, often, 
inconsistent policy of Napoleon III. 
The opposition press, which dares not 
attack the Government itself, delights 
in pouring out the vials of its wrath 
upon the Government’s chosen cham- 
pion; hence, M. Limayrac is the best 
abused and best ridiculed editor in all 
Paris. He defends himself like a little 
hero, but is sometimes singularly indis- 
creet in his tilts with the doughty 
knights of the opposition press. Some 
time ago he was audacious enough to 
attack Girardin, who spiked his guns 
at once by republishing the hard things 
Limayrac had written many years about 
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Louis Napoleon. Even worse was the 
punishment he received at the hands 
of M. de Riancourt, of the Union, who 
asserted that Limayrac had repeatedly 
been disavowed by the Moniteur. Li- 
mayrac denied this strenuously, and 
offered, finally, in an editorial in the 
Constitutionnel, a reward of one hun- 
dred thousand francs to whoever should 
prove the contrary. Riancourt did 
prove it, but the reward was not paid, 
the proprietors of the Constitutionnel 
refusing to redeem the promises of their 
editor-in-chief. 

The circulation of the Constitutionnel 
is now about ten thousand copies—a 
large falling-off from what it was under 
Dr. Véron’s management, when Sue and 
Dumas published their great romances 
in the feuilleton, which was, besides, ren- 
dered famous by Saint-Beuve’s excellent 
Causeries du Lund. 

The principal stockholder of the Oon- 
stitutionnel is now again Mirés, the 
notorious banker, who for some time 
past has recovered most of his former 
prestige, and who controls likewise the 
Presse, formerly Girardin’s famous or- 
gan, but now a rather dull semi-official 
sheet, presided over by M. Cucheval- 
Clarigny. The latter who, in times 
gone by, had written a number of clever 
political pamphlets, was believed to 
have access to the highest diplomatic 
circles and the Presse, it was confidently 
expected, would acquire fresh vital- 
ity under his management. These ex- 
pectations, however, were not to be 
fulfilled. Except a few sensational 
articles which proved to be canards of 
the finest breed, the Presse had not been 
remarkable for any thing but a certain 
stately dulness and the rapid decrease 
of its subscription-list, which is now 
less than seven thousand, about one 
tenth of what it was in the palmiest 
days of Girardin’s management. 

The Patrie is the leading evening 
paper, and has a circulation of about 
fourteen thousand copies. It was sold 
two or three years ago for three hun- 
dred thousand dollars, and is con- 
sidered one of the best paying papers 
in Paris, though, at the same time, it 
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must be said that it is certainly least 
distinguished for editorial, and, withal, 
is one of the meanest journals in the 
capital. During our civil war, the 
Patrie displayed the most venomous 
hostility toward the United States, and 
its columns teemed daily with the most 
astounding falsehoods in regard to the 
Union cause. When the news of Lin- 
coln’s assassination reached Paris, the 
Patrie published a truly atrocious arti- 
cle on the terrible event. 

The France is the personal organ of 
the Vicomte de la Guéronniére, well 
known as one of the most eloquent 
members of the French Senate, and 
one of the leaders of the liberal wing 
of the Bonapartists. In former times, 
M. de la Guéronniére was an intimate 
friend of Napoleon III., who, on several 
memorable occasions, availed himself 
of the Vicomte’s great talents as a 
pamphleteer, and caused him especially 
to write the famous brochure on Italian 
affairs, in 1859, which had a larger sale 
than any other pamphlet ever published 
in France, or in Europe. All his sub- 
sequent pamphlets were likewise eager- 
ly bought, and M. de la Guéronniére 
acquired by his writings quite a for- 
tune, with which he established his 
present journal, the France. At first it 
was very successful. In his editorials 
he displayed the same ability that had 
characterized his pamphlets, and his 
intimacy with the Emperor lent an 
additional charm to his pen. Latterly, 
however, there has been an estrange- 
ment between him and Napoleon, and 
his paper is now no longer recognized 
as a reliable government organ, and his 
subscription-list is decreasing. It is 
between six and seven thousand at the 
present time, and still yields the pro- 
prietor a moderate income. 

M. Auguste Vitu, formerly a member 
of the staff of the Constitutionnel, start- 
ed two years ago the Htendard, and has 
thus far met with good success, not- 
withstanding the somewhat weak char- 
acter of its political matter. Its suc- 
cess is principally owing to a number 
of charming sketches of a local and 
literary character, a great many of 
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which have been republished in Eng- 
land and America, and which have 
secured the Htendard a handsome cir- 
culation throughout France. 

Little need be said about the Situa- 
tion, founded by the agents of the ex- 
king of Hanover for the special pur- 
pose of advocating a war between 
France and Prussia. It has neither 
been distinguished for great ability, 
nor met with even moderate success. 
It is only taken by two or three thou- 
sand subscribers, and will probably be 
short-lived. Its first manager, Hollaen- 
der, a German Jew, died a few months 
since. 

The Pays, which has the smallest cir- 
culation of any daily paper in Paris, 
has gained considerable notoriety since 
Granier de Cassagnac, two years ago, 
became its managing editor. His 
career as a journalist is one of the 
strangest. Some forty years ago, M. 


Granier de Cassagnac was Professor of 
Belles-Lettres at the University of 
Toulouse, where he edited at the same 


time a small literary periodical, and 
wrote a great many sentimental poems. 
Some malicious wag, assuming Victor 
Hugo’s name, wrote him a number of 
fulsome letters, eulogizing his talents as 
a poet and editor, and finally announc- 
ing to the young professor that he (the 
pseudo-Hugo) had induced one of the 
cabinet ministers to confer on him a 
lucrative ministerial appointment in 
Paris. So adroitly had these forged 
letters been framed, that Granier de 
Cassagnac was completely duped there- 
by; he resigned his professorship, sold 
his paper, and came to Paris in order 
to enter upon the duties of his new 
position. On introducing himself to 
Victor Hugo, he found out, of course, 
in how heartless a manner he had been 
victimized. Victor Hugo had pity on 
his distress, and procured him a posi- 
tion as reporter for the Journal des 
Débats, Granier’s ability soon gained 
him considerable ‘distinction, and he 
speedily ranked among the leading 
journalists; his violence and bitter- 
ness, however, always prevented him 

from achieving a solid success, and no 
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paper flourished under his management. 
It has lately been ascertained that he 
acted as mouchard under Louis Phi- 
lippe, which did not prevent him from 
espousing the cause of Louis Napoleon 
as soon as the latter. had been elected 
President of the Republic. His jour- 
nalistic services were rewarded by a 
seat in the Legislative Body, where 
Granier distinguishes himself chiefly by 
the noisy blackguardism with which he 
is in the habit of interrupting the great 
orators of the opposition. The most 
scathing rebukes have been admin- 
istered to him on such occasions, but 
all in vain. The Courrier Frangais re- 
cently exposed some discreditable trans- 
actions in which Granier had been 
formerly engaged, and the Pays assailed 
Vermorel, editor of the Courrier, with 
great violence; but public opinion took 
sides with Vermorel. The Pays has 
only about two thousand subscribers. 

The ultramontane press is represented 
in Paris by four journals, the Monde and 
the Univers, the two organs of the Cleri- 
cals, and the Union and the Gazette de 
France, the organs of the Legitimists. 
Their aggregate circulation is not over 
sixteen thousand. Veuillot’s pen, which 
at one time secured forty thousand sub- 
scribers to the Univers, seems to have 
lost most of its magnetic power. When 
the Univers was revived last year, it was 
generally expected that it would speedi- 
ly regain the popularity which it en- 
joyed previous to its suppression by 
the Government ; but these expectations 
were not fulfilled. After a good deal 
of advertising, it succeeded in obtain- 
ing only between six and seven thou- 
sand subscribers, The two organs of 
the Legitimists have an even smaller 
circulation, though both of them are 
edited with tact and ability. 

Passing to the liberal dailies, we 
must mention, in the first place, the 
Siécle, the organ of the democratic bour- 
geoisie of Paris, and, though by no 
means the ablest, certainly the most 
popular political paper in Paris. It 
has a circulation of between forty and 
fifty thousand copies, and is said to 
pay M. Havin, its proprietor and chief 
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editor, a yearly income of a million 
francs. Havin’s success is one of the 
anomalies of French journalism. He is 
neither a great writer, nor an astute 
politician, nor an able manager. 
Twenty-eight years ago he was a poor 
clerk in Calais, and to-day he is at the 
head of the most popular and best- 
paying paper on the Continent, a mem- 
ber of the Legislative Body, and one 
of the most influential politicians in 
France. About eighteen months since 
he proposed to open a subscription for 
erecting a monument to Voltaire, every 
subscriber to contribute only fifty cen- 
times (ten cents). The other Parisian 
papers, which hate and affect to despise 
Havin, tried to laugh this proposition 
to scorn. But it was, nevertheless, suc- 
cessful beyond measure, and by this 
time a sum has been collected sufficient 
for erecting a magnificent statue to the 
old skeptic of Ferney. A man of much 
greater ability than M. Havin is his 
assistant editor, Louis Jourdan, a white- 
haired old gentleman, but who wields 
his pen with rare vigor and vivacity. 
The Temps, one of the ablest opposi- 
tion papers, was started by A. Nefitzer, 
who was, fifteen years ago, gérant of 
the Presse, under Girardin, and, if not 
equally distinguished as the latter, ranks 
certainly among the foremost French 
journalists of the present time. Nefft- 
zer is a self-made man, and may lay 
claim to the honor of having, during 
the gloomiest times of the second em- 
pire, edited the only truly democratic 
newspaper in Paris. The Government 
gave him permission to start the Z’emps 
only because it believed that the new 
journal would injure the circulation of 
the Presse. Such was really the case to 
some extent, and ever since there has 
not been much love lost between Girar- 
din and Nefftzer. Had the Temps ever 
consented to advocate the views of the 
Chauvins, its circulation to-day would 
outstrip that of any paper in Paris. 
But it sternly refuses to flatter the vani- 
ty of the French, and consequently its 
circulation has hardly ever been over 
ten thousand copies. Its staff of editors 
and correspondents is a very brilliant 
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one, and counts such men as Louis 
Blanc, Auguste Villemot, Louis Ulbach, 
Edgar Quinet, A. Erdan, Henri de 
Madeléne, among its members. 

The Journal des Débats, which, on 
account of its high-toned political and 
literary articles, has deservedly been 
called a “daily magazine,” has for 
some time past, owing to the timidity 
of its political course, lost about one 
half of its subscribers, and its circula- 
tion is now less than: ten thousand. 
John Lemoinne, a distinguished young 
pamphleteer, is managing editor under 
old Edward Bertin’s direction. Prévost- 
Paradol, the most brilliant French es- 
sayist of our times, Laboulaye, Saint- 
Mare Girardin, Michel Chevalier, Henri 
Baudrillart, Jules Janin, Hector Berlioz, 
Marc Monnier, and other eminent wri- 
ters form the galaxy of its editors and 
contributors. 

The Opinion Nationale is the organ 
of the Democratic Chauvins, and on 
account of its editor Guéroult’s ex- 
ceedingly well-written, stirring articles, 
quite popular throughout France. Some 
thirty years ago, M. Guéroult was a 
newspaper correspondent, but soon left 
the journalistic and filled various con- 
sular and diplomatic positions until 
1848, when the revolution put an end 
to his prospects in this direction. In 
June, 1848, he displayed great heroism 
in rescuing several innocent working- 
men out of the hands of the infuriated 
soldiers, who were just about to execute 
them under the pretext that they had 
been on the barricades. Guéroult then 
entered a position ina banking-house, 
which he left again in 1858 ‘in order to 
try his hand once more at journalism. 
He established the Opinion Nationale, 
and was successful beyond expectation. 
To judge from his admirably written, 
impassioned leaders in the Opinion Na- 
tionale, one would believe M. Guéroult 
to be a fiery, impetuous young man, 
while in reality he is a staid, quiet, and 
elderly gentleman, inclining to embon- 
point, and looking like a retired mer- 
chant with epicurean tastes, whom no 
one on earth would suppose to be the 
author of the flaming articles which the 
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young Chauvins read with so much 
enthusiasm and delight. M. Guéroult 
is an intimate personal and political 
friend of Prince Napoleon, whose views 
are frequently reflected in the editorials 
of the Opinion. Since 1863 M. Guéroult 
has been a member of the Legislative 
Body, where he votes with the Demo- 
crats, and had recently that violent 
quarrel with M. de Keroeguen, of Tou- 
lon, who charged him and Havin with 
having been bribed by Count Bismarck, 
—a charge which a searching investiga- 
tion by a court of honor proved to be 
utterly unfounded and malicious. The 
circulation of the Opinion Nationale is 
about eighteen thousand. Its expenses 
are small, and it is considered one of 
the best-paying papers in Paris, 

About two years ago, the Liberté, 
which had been started a few months 
before, was near the close of its short- 
lived existence. Its average circulation 


amounted to seven hundred and thirty- 
three copies, the highest daily sale hav- 
ing been fifteen hundred copies. At 


that time Emile de Girardin withdrew 
from the Presse, and bought the droop- 
ing Liberté for a mere “song.” With 
him he took the ablest sub-editors of 
the Presse, and eight months afterward 
the Liverté had already a circulation of 
15,000 copies. Girardin managed the 
affairs of his new paper with consum- 
mate skill. Regardless of the outcry 
of the publishers of the other papers, 
who predicted the speedy downfall of 
the Liberté, he repeated the same man- 
ceuvre, by which, in 1835, he had made 
the Presse the paper of the largest cir- 
culation in France. He reduced the 
price of the paper from fifteen to ten 
centimes. Besides, he engaged the fa- 
mous Baron de Brisse as “culinary ” 
contributor, and the daily “bills of 
fare,” which the latter published on the 
fourth page, laughed to scorn as they 
were at first by the other papers, were 
soon as popular as Girardin’s pungent 
editorials on the first page. It became 
a matter of ton to dine according to 
Baron Brisse’s daily bill of fare; every 
married lady, every vrai cordon bleu, 
wanted the Liberté, and Girardin gained 
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every day hundreds of uew subscribers, 
He then offered Baron de Brisse’s new 
work on Gastronomy, which could not 
be bought at the bookstores, to every 
new subscriber, and this raised his cir- 
culation to 20,000. And last, he made 
his greatest and most successful coup by 
declaring war against Napoleon III, 
predicting the speedy downfall of his 
dynasty, and commencing onslaughts on 
him, such as no journalist had hitherto 
dared to make on the Emperor. The 
opposition party, as a general thing, at 
first did not believe Girardin to be 
quite sincere in his sudden and utter 
desertion of the cause of Napoleon IIL, 
but all bought his paper, which has 
now a daily circulation of over thirty 
thousand copies. In his latest pros- 
pectus, M. de Girardin pays a compli- 
ment to the American press by saying 
that “the Liberté is the American news- 
paper transplanted into French soil.” 
Besides being a successful journalist, M. 
de Girardin is a skilful financier and 
real-estate speculator, and reputed to be 
worth several millions. His personal 
appearance is not very prepossessing ; 
he looks forbidding and stern, and 
somewhat arrogant. 

A kindred spirit, so far as news- 
paper management is concerned, is the 
proprietor of the Figaro, Henri de Ville- 
messant, the great journalistic speculator 
of France. He is indefatigable in news- 
paper ventures, in starting dailies, week- 
lies, and magazines; and his enterprise 
and boldness in this respect are no less 
remarkable than his sagacity and his 
success. He has all the time “many 
irons in the fire,” and the old adage is 
certainly not applicable to his case, for 
he has made a great deal of money out 
of his manifold ventures. His success, 
however, will not be considered sur- 
prising when it is known that he isa 
great advertiser—in fact, the most lib- 
eral and judicious advertiser in all 
France. Whenever he starts a new 
weekly or monthly, he advertises it for 
weeks in a manner altogether unheard 
of in France. For instance, four years 
ago he started the Grand Journal Politi- 
que, and the Grand Journal Littéraire, 
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two very attractive and cheap weekly 
papers. Before issuing the first number, 
he had communicated the prospectus to 
a number of distinguished politicians, 
littératewrs, &c., and the letters which 
they wrote him in reply, covering a full 
page of the great daily papers, he in- 
serted in each of the Parisian journals, 
paying on one day upwards of 40,000 
francs for this advertisement. Within 
the next three days, 375,000 copies of 
each of the newspapers were sold, and 
over a hundred thousand regular sub- 
scribers secured. Villemessant himself 
is a writer of great ability, and his 
articles are always eagerly sought for. 
He has thus far been at the head of two 
daily papers, the Hoénement, which was 
suppressed by the Government about 
eighteen months ago after a brief career 
of unparalleled prosperity, and the 
Figaro, which he has lately converted 
into a daily political paper, and which 
bids fair under his management to out- 
strip all the other organs of the liberal 
party. Its circulation is now upwards 
of 37,000, and will soon surpass that of 
the Siécle. 

Villemessant’s efforts to direct and to 
attract the attention of the public to 
his paper are sometimes marvels of 
ingenuity. On learning that Victor 
Hugo had completed his “ Toilers of 
the’ Sea,” and had sold the MSS. to 
Lacroix, Verboeckhoven & Co., he tray- 
elled post-haste to the sea-shore, char- 
tered a special steamship to Guernsey, 
and reached the illustrious author of 
Les Misérables before the MSS. had 
been delivered to the printers. He 
offered Hugo three hundred thousand 
francs for the book, but Hugo, although 
no author knows better how to drive a 
sharp bargain, would not accept the 
tempting offer, because, he said, the 
“ Toilers of the Sea” should be read at 
once from beginning to end, and ought 
not to be issued piecemeal in the col- 
umns of a daily paper. I need not add 
that Villemessant took good care to 
inform the world of the incidents and 
objects of this remarkable trip to 
Guernsey. 

The serial novel which he secured 
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instead of Victor Hugo’s work was a 
very fine production, and the way he 
got it was likewise characteristic of the 
man. He had been negotiating for 
some time past for the purchase of the 
MSS. The author, however, on hearing 
that Villemessant had at the same time 
made efforts to obtain Victor Hugo’s 
manuscript, got incensed, entered into 
negotiations with the publisher of 
another paper, and when Villemessant 
came back from Guernsey, and wanted 
to reopen negotiations with him, he 
peremptorily refused to see him, and 
sent him word he could not get the 
manuscript, it having already been sold 
to another publisher. Now Villemes- 
sant knew full well that, if he could 
only obtain a single interview with the 
irate romancist, he would be able to 
persuade him to let him have the manu- 
script. But the great question was how 
to obtain an interview. Do you know 
how he managed to get it? In the fol- 
lowing night the romancist was awa- 
kened and received a note, written in a 
beautiful small hand on perfumed rose- 
colored paper. “A lady urgently re- 
quested an interview with him at the 
Maison Dorée, room so and so.” You 
may believe that the romancist had 
never dressed in such a hurry. In five 
minutes he was already on his way to 
the Maison Dorée. On entering the 
designated room of the famous restau- 
rant, he was met, to his utter disgust, 
not by a lady, but by Villemessant, who 
burst into loud laughter, locked the 
door, and told him he had beautifully 
trapped him. “ But,” said the roman- 
cist, angrily, “ you did not write the 
letter, a lady ——.” “A lady wrote it, 
to be sure,” replied Villemessant ; ‘ it 
was my dame de comptoir (lady book- 
keeper), to whom I dictated it.” When 
the two parted company an hour after- 
ward, Villemessant had bought the 
MSS. Of course, he was not so cruel 
as to conceal this amusing transaction 
from the public. 

The Courrier Frangais, the. organ of 
the radical Democracy, was recently 
sold for seventy-six thousand francs, 
although it has a daily circulation of 
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over sixteen thousand copies. But M. 
Vermorel, its proprietor and editor-in- 
chief, had had so many difficulties with 
the Government that it was feared lest 
the Emperor should order it to be sup- 
pressed. The Courrier is a perfect 
thorn in the side of the Bonapartists, 
and prosecution after prosecution for 
violations of the press-law are insti- 
tuted against it. In consequence of 
these prosecutions, M. Vermorel will 
have the pleasure of passing the next 
three years of his life in prison. 

Hardly less radical than the Courrier 
is M. A. Peyrat’s Avenir National, an 
able journal, edited by Peyrat, Fred- 
erick Morin and Taxile Delord. Its 
circulation is increasing very rapidly, 
and so is that of the Hpoque under the 
clever management of Clément Duver- 
nois, who was formerly managing edi- 
tor of the Liberté, and whom Girardin 
is said to have discharged because his 
articles attracted almost as much atten- 
tion as his own. 

The Charivari, the humorous daily— 
which, though it has lost a great deal 
of its former prestige and influence, 
should be mentioned here on account 
of the political significance attached to 
many of its articles, and, above all, to 
the exceedingly clever caricatures with 

hich it abounds—is, perhaps, the Pari- 
sian journal whose editors have hitherto 
had to encounter more difficulties and 
obstacles in the discharge of their oner- 
ous duties than any of their colleagues 
of the political dailies. The Emperor 
Napoleon, who, despite his habitual 
mask of indifference and coldness, it is 
well known, is keenly sensitive to the 
attacks made upon him by the news- 
papers, and especially to the weapon of 
ridicule, more powerful in France than 
anywhere else, added to the famous 
press-ordinance of February 14, 1852, of 
his own accord, and contrary to the 
advice and remonstrances of M. de 
Morny and most of his leading adher- 
ents, a section requiring the editors of 
all illustrated papers to submit the 
proofs of all engravings of a political 
character and tendency, prior to their 
publication, to the Minister of the In- 
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terior, or the functionary intrusted by 
him with the surveillance of the press, 
At first the proprietors of the Charivari 
thought it would be utterly impossible 
for them to go on under a law so ex-. 
ceedingly rigorous, and which, they 
knew full well, would be carried out in 
the most inexorable manner, and they 
contemplated for a while suspending 
the publication of the Charivari. It 
was solely owing to the efforts and re- 
monstrances of M. Huart, tie editor-in- 
chief, that this resolution was not car- 
ried into effect ; and the Charivari now 
entered upon the most arduous por- 
tion of its checkered and eventful ca- 
reer. It would require a whole volume 
to narrate all its struggles with the 
Government censors, the losses which it 
sustained in consequence of the tame- 
ness and lack of spirit which arose from 
the heavy pressure constantly brought 
to bear upon it, and the petty, insidious, 
and harassing persecutions to which it 
was subjected. Oftentimes the Govern- 
ment censors rejected engravings sufli- 
cient to fill half a dozen issues of the 
paper, and the articles containing polit- 
ical allusions not exactly to the liking 
of the Minister and his subordinates, 
always brought in their train hints and 
warnings that a repetition of the offence 
would lead to a prosecution or a sum- 
mary suppression of the paper. A rather 
strange and unexpected consequence of 
this unparalleled pressure from above, 
compensating the proprietors, in a meas- 
ure, for the loss of influence and pres- 
tige, which the Charivari necessarily 
sustained under the circumstances, was 
the fact that such political caricatures 
as it was allowed to publish, especially 
those relating to foreign affairs, were 
looked upon by the public as being in 
consonance with the views and inten- 
tions of the Government. Hence, it 
happened not unfrequently that the 
public attached considerable importance 
to these caricatures, and some of them, 
strange as it may seem, even exerted a 
marked influence on the stock specula- 
tions of the Bears and Bulls of the 
Bourse. M. Louis Huart, who, though 
a native of Treves in Germany, was for 
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many years the managing editor of this 
journal, if I may say so, more peculiarly 
and characteristically French than any 
of its contemporaries, died a year or 
two ago, and his former assistant, Paul 
Véron, a clever and incisive humorist, 
took his place. “Cham,” the famous 
caricaturist,—a nobleman by the name 
of De Noé,—is still the leading artist of 
the Charivari. Financially, the paper 
is no longer very prosperous, Its ex- 
penses are comparatively heavy, and the 
circulation has very sensibly declined 
since 1852. It rarely exceeds three 
thousand copies, and averages, perhaps, 
not over twenty-five hundred. 

As for the large illustrated papers, 
the Illustration, the Monde LIilustré, the 
Univers Illustré, etc., etc., it seems, at 
first sight, strange that their circulation 
should be so much smaller than that of 
the illustrated papers of Germany and 
England; for, while the Leipzig Ivlus- 
trirte Zeitung circulates upward of fifty 
thousand copies, and its Stuttgart rival, 
Ueber Land und Meer, between sixty and 
seventy thousand copies ; and while the 
London illustrated papers are known to 
have as large a circulation, the Zilustra- 
tion, as a general thing, sells only be- 
tween fourteen and fifteen thousand 
copies, the Monde Iilustré, between seven 
and nine thousand, and the Univers 
Illustré, perhaps, one or two thousand 
more. The trouble is that, for a long 
time past, there has been going on be- 
tween these papers a rivalry of unparal- 
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leled bitterness, which induced the pub- 
lishers, not to try to eclipse each other 
by the merits of their papers, by the 
artistic value of the illustrations, and 
the excellent character of the reading- 
matter, but by reducing the subscrip- 
tion rates to the lowest figures, and to 
make up for their losses by cutting 
down their expenses as much as possi- 
ble. And thus it happens that a great 
many of the wood-cuts in these papers, 
published in a city boasting of so many 
eminent xylographers, are decidedly in- 
ferior to those published in the illus- 
trated papers of England and Germany ; 
that they oftentimes publish old clichés 
of engravings, which were issued years 
ago in the latter; and, hampered as 
they are also by the other influences 
fettering the French press in general, 
they display a lack of energy and en- 
terprise by no means calculated to in- 
crease their circulation and influence. 
Justice requires us, however, to say that 
the literary matter of these illustrated 
journals, as a general thing, is decidedly 
superior to that of their English and 
German contemporaries. The most 
eminent littérateurs of France are among 
their regular contributors; and their 
theatrical criticisms, their causeries, 
their chroniques, are generally very well 
written, sprightly, and interesting, while 
the feuilleton, that most important part 
of the French newspaper, of course, con- 
tains the productions of the most popu- 
lar novelists of the day. 


Note.—Since this article was written, the most important restrictions on the 
establishment of new journals in France have been removed, and a large number 
are announced for speedy publication, with the endorsement of many names of 
weight and influence that have not before been connected with the newspaper 


It is worthy of note that not one of the new papers proposes to apes 























SAVED FROM 


I, THE PROMISE. 


Ray. AsoitEy MuieRove and Hester 
Mason stood side by side in the little 
parlor of the Widow Mason’s cottage. 
He had on his overcoat, while his hat 
and muffler were in a chair ready for 
him totake. There was a certain proud 
bearing in the man that gave him a 
knightly air rather than a ministerial 
mien; and as he stepped forward to say 
good-by, putting his arm gently around 
her waist, while Hester rested her face 
and hands upon his bosom, Abelard 
and Heloise could not have surpassed 
them in this lover’s tableau. 

Ashley looked down upon his treas- 
ure, and then, turning his eyes heaven- 
ward, seemed to invoke God’s blessing 
on the woman he loved. 

Thus they stood in silence. Their 
hearts throbbed with one passion, one 
thought, one desire. Whether in these 
moments there was most of pain or 
pleasure, it is impossible to tell. These 
are feelings which come to us once in a 
lifetime, and only once. 

Hester was the first to speak: “ Ash- 
ley, you must go, for you'll have to take 
the stage early in the morning.” 

“T know it, Hester,” he replied, 
“but there is something makes me 
dread to leave you.” 

“ But it won’t be long till next Octo- 
ber, you know,” she said, with an effort 
at cheerfulness, 

“Nine months—nine months,” he 
answered, sadly. 

“ But that’s only a little while. You 
with your sermons and I with my sew- 
ing, the time will soon be gone.” 

“ Hester, I wish you could go with 
me; but God knows best.” 

“Must you go so soon?” 

“ es.” 

“ Why ? ” 

“Deacon Rowler says in his last letter 
that I must come on the first of January, 
for the society has been without a pas- 
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tor a long time, and the sheep are sadly 
in need of a shepherd.” 

“You should go, then, Ashley. Be 
cheerful, dear; you know I shall write 
you twice every week.” 

“T don’t mean to complain, darling ; 
I am ready and anxious to labor in my 
Master’s vineyard ; but I don’t like to 
go without you. Somehow, Hester, it 
seems as if I had been imperfectly 
made, and that essential portions of my 
organism only existed in you. When 
I’m away from you, my mind is like a 
machine that has lost its balance-wheel. 
It may run with great velocity, but it 
needs something to regulate it and tem- 
per its force. Excuse my likening you 
to a balance-wheel, Hester; but I don’t 
think I shall ever run well without you.” 

“Dear Ashley,” she said, with her 
dark, gray eyes full of tenderness, and 
a consciousness of her power over her 
lover, “it makes me proud to know 
that I am necessary to your happiness, 
and I trust I may be to your useful- 
ness,” 

“You are to both. And now I must 
go.” 

He was holding both her hands in 
his, when she said: ‘Remember your 
promise, Ashley: you are never to study 
later than ten o’clock at night; then 
you are to pray, and always mention 
my name.” 

“Well, good-by, dear, sweet Hester, 
precious wife! Tell me you love me, 
once more.” 

“ Ashley, all that woman can love, I 
love you.” : 

“ God bless you, Hester! ” 

“ His angels guard you, Ashley.” 

Here the lips of the two lovers met, 
their speech melted into a long, linger- 
ing kiss, which sealed the farewell of 
two souls. not to be separated in Eter- 
nity, though they part in Time. 

Soon the door closed gently, and the 
steps of the Rev. Ashley Mulgrove 
crackled upon the crisp snow, which 
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sperkled like diamond-dust in the cold 
light of the moon. He walked home 
sad and sullen, as if he were going into 
exile. 


II, THE TEMPTATION. 

The next morning, while the stars 
were yet shining, the young clergyman 
was in the stage-coach on his way to 
the railway-depot, nine miles distant. 
Before the sun had been up an hour he 
was rushing on the train towards the 
flourishing village of Goldburgh, in 
Northern New York. It now began to 
snow and drift rapidly on the track. 
Soon the storm was almost blinding, 
and he could hardly see the fences from 
the car-window. The result was block- 
ade, shovelling, backing up, bumping, 
impatience of passengers, and, finally, a 
triumphant: victory of the Steam-King 
over the Storm-Fiend who thought to 
stop him on his way. 

The train reached Goldburgh at 
1 Pp. M., just four hours behind-time. 
This circumstance determined the sub- 
sequent events of our story. Two per- 
sons had been waiting for Mr. Mulgrove 
at the depot. One was Charles Dod- 
man, a@ young merchant, who had been 
his classmate at college, and who de- 
sired him to board with his father; the 
other was Deacon Rowler, intent on 
offering the new clergyman the hospi- 
tality of his own house. As the train 
was so late, the young man went home 
to dinner; but the Deacon did not, and 
so secured his man. 

“ Ah, how do you do—how do you 
do! Glad to see you!” rattled the 
energetic little church dignitary, as he 
caught the Rev. Ashley Mulgrove by 
the hand, and snatched his satchel away 
from him as if he were a highwayman, 
and had no time to spare. “TI tell you, 
Brother Mulgrove, I’m delighted to see 
you. I’ve waited for ye, just as them 
old Jews waited for a Messiah. Come 
right up with me; you must be hungry 
—ministers must eat, you know. I told 
Mrs. Rowler to keep something warm 
for you. You got snowed in, did you? 
Well, you’re in time to preach to- 
morrow, that’s lucky ;—don’t wish to 
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flatter a servant of the Lord, Mr. Mul- 
grove, but ever since I heard you preach 
to us as a candidate, I knew that you 
were one of the chosen, sir—one of the 
chosen!” He believed somehow that 
ministers were selected by special act 
of Providence, and meant to intimate 
that in this case the choice could not 
be improved. Without hardly pausing 
for breath, he continued, “ Brother Mul- 
grove, you are commissioned to do a 
glorious work for us in Zion.” 

“T hope so, with your codperation, 
Brother Rowler,” wedged in the clergy- 
man, “TI trust my humble labors will 
be blest.” 

“They will be, sir—they will be,” 
kept on the deacon. “You have got - 
the preach in you, and it must come 
out. You can knock out a sermon just 
as I used to turn out a tin-pan when I 
was a tinker. I could beat any two men 
in the shop, just because I had the 
knack. Our last pastor, Brother Drawl- 
ings, was a good man—a very pious, 
good man; but his preaching wa’n’t 
particular brilliant. In my opinion he 
was not chosen. He couldn’t make 
himself terrifying to sinners. We want 
a man to make the church grow. There 
is no standing still in this world, sir— 
must go ahead, or else go backwards. 
I commenced a tinker, got to be a tin- 
peddler, then owned a small shop, now 
I own a big one and have twenty-seven 
peddlers on the road. This is the style 
of thing I like to see in the church. 
When I see a new convert brought in, I 
say to myself, ‘ There is one more ped- 
dler on the road; he will leave the 
bright tinware of Christian example, I 
hope, along the path of his daily life.’”’ 

As Deacon Rowler coneluded this re-- 
mark, with his large hand he took off 
his enormous fur cap, and his broad‘ 
forehead, on which the coarse iron-gray 
locks still held a place, fairly smoked’ 
with perspiration. His short,. sturdy- 
figure expressed in every action his:com-- 
pressed avd intensified energy. Like a: 
coiled watch-spring, his life was a:con- 
stant pushing. He was a working Chris- 
tian. 

Deacon Rowler: soon led. Mr.. Mul 
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grove to his house, one of those pre- 
tentious, white, two-story and a half 
dwellings which betoken an owner 
whose worldly affairs are prosperous. 
His family were Mrs. Rowler, large, 
black-eyed, with glossy black hair, and 
a quizzing expression which seemed to 
demand your secrets at once; Miss 
Alice, a daughter of sixteen, bewitch- 
ingly beautiful in her budding woman- 
hood, with luxuriant auburn curls, blue 
eyes like her father’s, and brimful of 
girlish merriment; and Master Fred, 
who had recently come in possession of 
his first pair of skates. There was one 
more—Dowzer, an immense Newfound- 
land dog, who had the freedom of the 
reception-room, and, when strangers 
were present, had the habit of resting 
his under-jaw in Alice’s lap, and rolling 
his yellow eyes from her to them, say- 
ing, in canine pantomime, “If you 
should dare harm her, I'd make the 
finest kind of mincemeat of you.” 
Dowzer made himself understood on 
this point to the comprehension of the 
young clergyman. 

The Rey. Ashley Mulgrove had been 
introduced to the family on his previous 
visit, and greeted them warmly. Mrs. 
Rowler surveyed him with her habitual 
quiz; Alice inquired if her practice on 
the piano would disturb him in his 
study up-stairs; Fred asked if he could 
skate; and Dowzer again signified his 


ability to craunch him in a certain con- . 


tingency. After dinner he was shown 
to the room assigned him, and began 
unpacking his clothes and books. Here 
he took out Hester’s picture, and gazed 
upon the sweet, tranquil face. He 
kissed it with a lover’s fervor, and then 
looked around to see if any one was 
watching him. There was no one near, 
and it was only the memory of Mrs, 
Rowler’s eyes which affected him dis- 
agreeably. Under their glance, he fan- 
cied himself very thin and transparent. 
The next day was the Sabbath, and 
all that evening he read over his sermon. 
On the morrow, the second day of the 
new year, he preached the opening 
discourse of his first pastorate. To 
speak in a secular way, the result was a 
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success. The Rev. Ashley Mulgrove 
had in him one prime essential of a 
powerful preacher — spiritual earnest- 
ness. To this he added a poetic imagi- 
nation and a thorough culture. There 
was a kind of magnetism in the man, 
which electrified all who came within 
the range of his pulpit. His fine, mas- 
sive head with the thick brown locks 
and heavy beard; his dark eyes that 
dilated wide when inspired by his 
theme; the passionate, impressive ges- 
tures, the ringing voice now sweet and 
sad, or anon like the bugle-blast in its 
fiery vehemence; the stroag, compact 
figure that paced to and fro past the 
desk—all helped make up the consum- 
mate pulpit-orator. He recalled the 
scriptural statement, “The word was 
with power.” It is not wonderful that 
he delighted the executive fancy of 
Deacon Rowler. 

His second, third, and fourth sermons 
were as excellent as his first, and on 
each successive Sabbath he surpassed 
himself. His congregation was soon 
the largest in the village, and the Rey. 
Cleanthus Bibbins, rector of Holy Trin- 
ity Church, who had a hankering after 
ritualism, spoke of him as a sensation 
preacher who sought by clap-trap to 
attract the “vulgar” rabble. He 
preached the theology of an orthodox 
sect, and with telling effect. In the 
first six months of his ministry, over 
forty converts were added to his church, 
and it was a noticeable fact that a large 
percentage of them were young ladies. 

But let us analyze more closely the 
pastoral duties of our young clergyman 
at this period of his life. He preached 
two sermons every day, morning and 
evening; heard a Bible-class after the 
first service; presided at prayer-meet- 
ings on Wednesday and Friday eve- 
nings; attended covenant meetings 
monthly ; officiated at weddings and 
funerals; made pastoral calls; was 
scrupulous in visiting the sick of the 
parish, and was expected to take the 
lead in conducting the missionary and 
charitable enterprises of his society. 
These trifling duties he performed in 
those days for $500 a-year and a 
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“donation.” Summer vacations to 
ministers were then unknown out of 
the city, and such a waste of time 
would have been regarded as a clerical 
crime. Ashley Mulgrove had not yet 
learned to escape the exhausting press- 
ure of his brain-labor by relapsing into 
the common-place routine of the hack- 
neyed exhorter. He was yet too young, 
ambitious, and enthusiastic. Every 
week he wrote two fresh sermons, and 
committed them to memory. In addi- 
tion to this labor, he reviewed his theo- 
logical lectures, kept brushed up in 
Greek and Hebrew, read the papers and 
the current literature of the day to 
glean illustrations and keep in sympa- 
thy with the times. 

It must be apparent to the reader 
that this zealous overwork in a few 
months began to tell both on his mind 
and body. But how could he avoid it? 
-He was only going through with the 
established formula of a country clergy- 
man’s duty. Deacon Rowler was, ‘as 
before stated, a working Christian, and 
he expected his pastor to set the high- 
est example in laboring for Christ. 

In the meanwhile the Rev. Ashley 
Mulgrove grew pale, haggard, and 
melancholy, though his enthusiasm in 
the pulpit did not cool, but flamed out 
the brighter like an expiring taper. He 
kept a promise made to Hester, to kneel 
every night at ten o’clock, and remem- 
ber her especially in his prayer; but 
he broke it in not quitting his studies 
till long after midnight. The two week- 
ly sermons must be produced. In his 
contract with his church, this was the 
pound of flesh “ nominated in the bond.” 
When he extinguished his lamp, and 
threw himself upon the bed, he was 
often too tired to sleep. Still there 
was the inexorable tyrant of his exist- 
ence, Two a-week! two a-week ! 

At last he became abstracted and rest- 
less in manner, and was unknowingly 
groping on the very verge of insanity. 
In this condition of mind, the only 
relief he found was in the company of 
Alice, who was so young, fresh, and 
healthful, that the buoyancy of- her 
spirits seemed for the time to give 
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strength to his own. She could sing 
and play charmingly, and there was a 
vivacity in her conversation which was 
a better tonic to his mind than more 
gravity or depth. He usually talked to 
her as an elder brother, and with no 
affectation of the clerical character. 
He occasionally walked to church with 
Alice, and sometimes took a stroll with 
her to the outskirts of the village. : The 
gossips said that the young clergyman 
was courting Deacon Rowler’s daughter. 
The Widow Skeals, who had two daugh- 
ters whose marriageable age was well 
established, had said, on several occa- 
sions, “ that the minister was following 
up that little flirt of an Alice Rowler, 
just as if he was dead in love with 
her.” She would usually add, “I don’t 
see what he can find to admire in such 
a young thing, for my part. She is no 
more fit to be a minister’s wife than 
she is to be queen of Spain!” 

But the wind bloweth where it list- 
eth, and no man can tell whence it 
cometh or whither it goeth. It is much 
the same with love. 

“Forgive a mother’s solicitude, Mr. 
Mulgrove” said Mrs. Rowler one morn- 
ing to the minister. “ Alice is nearly 
seventeen, and has not yet united with 
the church. I was a communicant at 
fourteen.” 

“Mrs. Rowler, Alice is an attentive 
listener at church, and I had hoped that 
soon she would be drawn to the Cross. 
There is a great difference in persons,” 
continued her pastor, regaining his 
composure. “Some rush frantically, 
some approach reluctantly, -others ob- 
stinately, and there are a blessed few 
who seem gently drawn as if to a sweet 
refuge from the unrest of the world.” 

He said this with a touching sadness 
and sincerity, which would have allayed 
the suspicion of even old Dowzer, had 
he been any thing but a dog. 

“ But it pains me,” added the mother, 
“to see so many other young girls bear- 
ing the Cross, and Alice not among 
them. Mr. Mulgrove, I shall never 
know a happy moment until I see you 
baptize Alice. I shall never—” 

At this juncture the door-bell rang, 
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and Mr. Mulgrove was called for, to visit 
the sick son of a member of his church. 
He was not expected to live, and the 
minister was requested to come at once. 
Leaving his unfinished sermon, and 
hastily putting Hester’s last letter into 
his Bible as he noticed it lying near 
his manuscript, he broke away from the 
clerical Moloch, Two a-week. 

His last action did not escape the 
quick eye of Mrs. Rowler, and in a mo- 
ment after he went out she returned 
to his study. He was hardly out of 
sight, when she locked the door on the 
inside, went straight to the table, 
opened the Bible, and took out the 
letter, Her face colored as she held it 
in her hand, for she was not without a 
sense of shame at the meanness of the 
act. She paused, and then whispered, 
“ What’s the harm? I want to know 
the enemy I have to deal with. I must 
measure my daughter’s rival.” 

The letter came out of the envelope, 
and Mrs. Rowler perused it carefully. 
She read this sentence aloud : 


“You say, dear Ashley, that little 
Alice is the sprightliest, sweetest, pretti- 
est young girl in the village, and that 
her songs, laughter, and merry talk are 
your only recreation from the fatiguing 


duties of your position. I envy Alice 

her nearness to you, and rejoice to think 

that, in a few months, I can relieve her 

from the pleasant task of confidential 

companion to the Rev. Ashley Mul- 
ve.” 

“Ah, hah! jealousy already,” said 
Mrs. Rowler, with a look of fiendish 
satisfaction. “ My daughter will relieve 
you, Hester Mason, for I can wind you 
and your lover round my little finger!” 
As the heroine of the purloined letter 
uttered these words, she flourished her 
hand in air in a style that would have 
done honor to Lady Macbeth. 

“Yes,” she continued, “my Alice 
shall be Mrs. Mulgrove, the wife of the 
popular preacher; and you Hester 
Mason may be Mrs. Anybody or Mrs. 
Nobody, as you like. My plan will 
work! If he takes a special interest in 
her soui, tc will soon feel one in her 
heart. Her beauty aiready bewitches 
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him, and that and her mother’s head- 
work will win the day.” 

As she concluded this exulting state- 
ment, she looked at her plump, well- 
rounded figure in the mirror over the 
wash-stand, and, with a glow of femi- 
nine vanity, thus addressed her reflect- 
ed image: “Don’t I understand these 
men, ministers and all? I rather think 
I do, Mrs. Rowler!” 

Having soliloquized her intentions, 
she put the letter back carefully, and 
returned below-stairs. 

It was not long before the plan of the 
ambitious mother began to be realized. 
A few evenings after Mrs. Rowler’s con- 
fidential visit to the study, the young 
clergyman walked out with Alice, in one 
of the last nights of summer. They 
sat down on a great rock, close by the 
stream as it murmured through a little 
glen just beyond. There was a dam 
which elevated the water for one of 
Deacon Rowler’s mills, and in this pool 
Mr. Mulgrove had performed many bap- 
tisms. They were silent for some mo- 
ments, looking at the bridge of moon- 
light that lay like a silver shaft across 
the placid pond. The time and place 
were auspicious, and the young clergy- 
man waited for an opportunity to turn 
the conversation naturally into a more 
serious channel. 

“‘ What is more beautiful than a star, 
Mr. Mulgrove?” asked Alice, with a 
slight touch of girlish sentiment, as she 
pointed to Venus, its red light glowing 
like a torch in the dusky horizon. 

Here was a chance for a lover’s com- 
pliment, but the ardent minister re- 
strained the human impulse, and spoke 
as the man of God. 

“That which a star first symbolized 
—Jesus of Bethlehem,” he quickly an- 
swered. 

Alice’s eyes fell upon the ground and 
filled with tears. The talk which fol- 
lowed was too pure, tender, and sacred 
to be transcribed. It was there that 
the newness of life began to dawn in 
the soul of this young girl, like the first 
struggling beams of the morning. He 
presented the Saviour to her, with the 
munificence of His love, sympathy, and 
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sacrifice. He spoke with a sad, sweet 
earnestness more eloquent to her than 
all his fiery appeals from the pulpit. 

In three weeks from this time he 
stood side by side with her in the 
bright pool, on which the moonbeams 
had rested so lovingly on that memora- 
ble night. Alice, dressed in a robe of 
spotless white, was fair as an angel. 
Mr. Mulgrove, in his black robe, and 
pale, earnest face, never looked so full 
of the Christian life. The crowd upon 
the bank was hushed in breathless still- 
ness by the solemnity of the spectacle. 
The look of pride on Mrs. Rowler’s face 
even softened into one of reverent awe. 

“My sister, I baptize thee in the 
name of the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost!” There was a plash of 
the water simultaneously with the word 
“Amen;” the sun came out suddenly 
from a cloud and shone brightly on the 
scene, and as Alice rose again, Undine 
springing from the wave was not more 
beautiful to the enraptured eye. 

Let us follow the Rev. Ashley Mul- 
grove to his study after the arduous 
labor of the Sabbath on which he per- 
formed the baptism just described. His 
evening discourse had been preached 
with great fervor, and he felt utterly 
exhausted and unstrung. Two a-week 
was fast consigning him to the list of 
Christian martyrs. The heat that was 
within him he thought was without, and 
he threw off his clothes, and sat in an 
easy-chair, with only his dressing-gown 
on, by an open window, in one of the 
chilly nights of early autumn. “ What 
a weak restraint is piety on some of the 
passions of human nature!” he mused 
to himself. ‘“ What if all my thoughts 
had blossomed into deeds—where would 
I stand to-night? Well were we taught 
to pray, ‘Lead us not into temptation.’ 
There is in all human hearts the germ 
of every possible sin. I thank God, 
my father early taught me manliness. 
My manhood revolts at a base act. But 
where has the strength of my manhood 
flown these many weeks? I love Alice, 
I am engaged to Hester, yet my Jove 
for her does not depart. She has been 
true, I have been false. I have not 
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confessed my passion to Alice, but I’ve 
been on the very point of doing it a 
dozen times. I was tempted to place 
myself before her Saviour. Oh, horri- 
ble thought! What shallI do! I will 
do what I have meditated for the past 
week: I will abandon both these hu- 
man loves, and only love my Saviour, 
and toil for Him to the end of my days 
—they will not be many. This evening 
I preached from the text, ‘Set your 
affections on things .above, not on 
things of the earth ;’ henceforth I will 
practise as I preach. I will write the 
letter I have resolved upon—tell Hester 
that I cannot be her husband, that I 
desire no other bride than the Church, 
I must, I will write her this! She will 
forgive me when I wish to do my high- 
est duty. Alice shall be to me only like 
any other lambI have called into my 
Master’s fold. Let me know sacrifice, 
let me slay my affections, as Abraham 
would have slain Isaac. Lord, let me be 
greater than he; nerve me to strike the 
fatal blow, and not withhold my arm!” 

As he uttered these words he stood 
up, with his arms lifted high, and his 
eyes had in them the fire of madness. 
The self-righteous egotism into which 
he had relapsed, settled the type of his 
insanity. “TI will write the letter?” he 
exclaimed. He lighted a lamp, and 
drawing his chair to the table, atranged 
his writing materials and gat down. 
For a moment he was calmer, and, cov- 
ering his face with his hands, almost 
moaned: “My head—oh, my head! 
I’ve not slept for five nights, I must 
wait till morning.” 

He extinguished the lamp, and threw 
himself on the bed with the cry, half 
anguish and half prayer, “ O God, bring 
me sleep, or bring me death!” 

The completeness of his exhaustion 
gave him a few houts of enforced slum- 
ber; but sleep came not as “tired na- 
ture’s sweet restorer.” He awoke with 
the consciousness of intense bodily and 
mental suffering. His hands and feet 
were like ice, his temples throbbed as 
if the blood was driven through his 
veins by a forcing pump of forty-horse 
power. His tongue was swollen with 
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thirst, and his throat felt like the heated 
flue of a furnace. He gasped for breath, 
and, getting up, groped for the water- 
pitcher. Ashley Mulgrove recognized 
his old enemy, the brain-fever, but in 
that lucid moment, all his past life was 
clear to him. Reeling, he caught at the 
darkness for support, and in his helpless- 
ness cried out, “ Oh, Hester, come to me!” 
and fell heavily upon the floor. 


Im. THE MYSTERY. 


Monday morning the_breakfast-bell 
rang twice, as usual, in Deacon Rowler’s 
house, but the clerical boarder did not 
appear. 

“He has overslept himself,” suggest- 
ed Mrs. Rowler. 

“He may be ill,” said Alice, anxiously. 

“T never knew him late before,” re- 
marked the Deacon. 

“Perhaps he’s out for a walk,” theo- 
rized Fred. 

Alice related nervously that she heard 
something jar the house about four 
o'clock in the morning. She added, 
“Tt sounded like something falling in 
Mr. Mulgrove’s room, and after that I 
couldn’t get to sleep. My head soon be- 
gan to ache, and I concluded that the 
noise must have been in my dream.” 

Bridget was told to goand rap at his 
door, and see if he was coming down. 
She did so. Tap! tap! on the door. 
No answer. Tap! tap! tap! She 
knocked harder. Still silent. She lis- 
tened, but could hearno sound. Should 
she open the door? Raising the latch, 
she pushed the door gently open, for it 
was not locked. A loud, piercing 
scream was the result. She ran down- 
stairs almost wild with fright. 

“Oh; Holy Mother! The minister is 
dead on the floor—dead entirely ! ” 

Alice fainted, and was taken to her 
room by her mother. Deacon Rowler 
rushed up-stairs. He saw the body of 
the young clergyman outstretched upon 
the floor, apparently lifeless. A dark 
stain of blood was.on the carpet, which 
came from a wound on his forehead, 
which in the fall had struck the stove- 
hearth. He bent over the prostrate 
form. He touched the face, and found 
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it hot. Then he put his hand over the 
heart, and felt it beat. Respiration was 
going on, but with great difficulty. 

Deacon Rowler lifted the body on to 
the bed, and sent his son for the family- 
physician. He came promptly, and pro- 
nounced the case brain-fever of the most 
malignant type, and said delirium and 
paroxysms might soon be expected. 
The prediction was speedily verified. 
In an hour the suspended vitality of 
the patient returned with tenfold power. 
That night it took four strong men to 
hold him upon the bed, for his ravings 
were like those of a fierce maniac. 

But it is not necessary to dwell longer 
on this picture of excruciating suffering 
of mind and body. 

In the afternoon of the next day, at 
about five o’clock, and shortly after the 
arrival of the train from the north, a 
young lady stood at the door of Deacon 
Rowler’s residence, with her hand upon 
the bell-knob. As the servant was en- 
gaged, Mrs. Rowler answered the call. 

“Ts Mr. Mulgrove boarding at this 
house, madam ?” asked the stranger. 

“ He is,” was the reply. 

“ How is he?” 

“ A very sick man.” 

“Tam Hester Mason. I wish to see 
him.” 

The black eyes of the Deacon’s wife 
flashed fire, and, if Miss Mason had not 
got fairly into the hall, she looked as 
if she would have slammed the door in 
her face. “ You cannot see him, Miss. 
He is too sick and excited. It is against 
the doctor’s orders ! ” 

At this moment the agonizing cry of 
the frenzied patient was heard from 
above. Hester was near the foot of the 
stairs, and, as Mrs. Rowler tried to get 
ahead of her, she bounded up them so 
quickly that her pursuer lost her breath 
at the very thought of overtaking her. 
She found Ashley on the bed, with 
Deacon Rowler, the physician, and two 
other men, endeavoring to hold him 
down in one of his fiercest paroxysms. 
She said, quietly, “ Let me speak to him, 
gentlemen ;” and, taking one of his 
hands in hers, smoothed his forehead 
with the other, and spoke softly, but 
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firmly, “ Be quiet, Ashley—be quiet!” 
She repeated this several times. Soon 
his eyes caught hers, and betrayed, not 
so much a look of recognition, as a 
confession of superior power. She ex- 
ercised over him something of that 
mysterious influence which the voice 
and manner of Miss Dix, the philan- 
thropist, have over the most violent 
maniac. In an hour he became much 
calmer, and by ten o’clock at night he 
slept fitfully, when she was with him 
alone. 

Dr. Durham, as he left his patient for 
the night, said to Deacon Rowler, with 
a knowing glance, “This young lady’s 
nursing will be of more value to Mr. 
Mulgrove than all my medicine. He 
seems better, but I dare not say he is. 
I will call at eight in the morning. 
Remember about the powders—one 
every two hours. Good-night.” 

Mrs. Rowler, though choking with 
rage, saw how silly it would be to treat 
Miss Mason rudely. Hester frankly said 
that she was betrothed to Mr. Mulgrove, 
that they were to be married in the 
spring, and she had come to take care 
of him. Her right to be with him could 
not therefore be questioned. She im- 
mediately wrote for his old doctor to 
come on, and he arrived the third day, 
just in time to prevent the attending 
physician from bleeding the patient a 
second time. It was sublime to see 
with what confidence and superior wis- 
dom the senior doctor surveyed the 
sick-room. 

Putting his hand on Dr. Durham’s 
shoulder in a most patronizing way, 
gesticulating with his long, bony finger, 
and drawing up his tall, lank figure to 
its full height, while his thin gray hair, 
gathered in one lock on the crown of 
his bald pate, made him look like the 
picture of Time without the scythe, 
said he to the junior, who was full forty 
years old, 

“Young man! that will never do. 
Bleeding is not the thing. I know this 
boy’s case thoroughly. The trouble is 
here!” putting his forefinger on the 
centre of his own forehead. As if to 
verify this diagnosis, the sick man 
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raised up, and glaring at the doctor, 
exclaimed wildly, “There is Jacob! 
Let me slay my son! Don’t hold my 
arm! Lord, let me strike!” Hester 
was by his side in a moment, and soon 
quieted him in the usual way. 

“You see,” continued the old doctor, 
with an air of ineffable wisdom, “I am 
right! Bleeding would be folly. Blood 
contains the recuperative force of the 
system. He has none too much of it, 
but it is distributed wreng. Too much 
concentrating on the brain—there is 
danger of lesion. Keep a cold compress 
on his head; let him have quiet, rest, 
nourishment. If we can make him sleep 
soundly, he will get on. I shall give 
him anodyne in the smallest doses—not 
enough to excite. I know his case ex- 
actly—have cured him twice before; 
but he is much worse now. He has 
been working his brain too much again, 
as he did at college. This is the result 
of writing two sermons a week—a prac- 
tice, sir, that usually kills at both ends, 
or, what’s the same, it generally para- 
lyzes both pulpit and pew. Mr. Mul- 
grove, sir,” said he, whispering to Dr. 
Durham, “is insane. Can we save him 
from the asylum? There is hope in 
the fact that over seventy per cent. of 
such cases are cured, if correctly treated 
the first three months. Let us make no 
mistakes, then, sir. Bleeding is out of 
the question.” 

From this time forth Dr. Durham 
only said ditto to his venerable senior. 

For nine long weeks Hester took care 
of her sick lover, and performed the 
arduous and exhaustive duties of a 
faithful nurse. When she slept no one 
could tell, for she seemed always watch- 
ing by his side. The persistent endur- 
ance of a woman is one of the mysteries 
of human nature. In toiling for those 
they love, the delicate nerves change 
to sinews of steel, weakness becomes 
strength, fear turns to fortitude ! 

At the end of the first week after his 
arrival, Dr. Bloupil, with his ponderous 
saddle-bags on his arm, exhaling all the 
complex odors of the apothecary-shop, 
took a stately leave of the Rowler fam- 
ily, and, bidding Hester the last adieu, 
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whispered something in her ear which 
made her blush and smile. They must 
have been words of hope. 

One bright morning in the latter part 
of October, Miss Mason opened the win- 
dow of the sick-room wider than usual, 
and the stream of fresh, bracing air 
came directly upon the patient’s face. 
He seemed to catch the vitalizing power 
of Nature from the pure breeze, which 
stirred him like the spirit of health. 
His mind was again unsealed. Reason 
resumed her throne. Waking from a 
sweet slumber, he saw his guardian- 
angel bending over him, her eyes beam- 
ing with a tenderness that sank deep 
into his soul. Without expressing any 
surprise, he said, 

“ Hester, you have come to me. Will 
you kiss me?” 

She answered, “Be calm, Ashley. 
God has answered my prayers;” and 
she kissed his parched lips with a 
grateful fervor, which thrilled him with 
a new life. 

From that moment his recovery was 
rapid. Each day he could reckon his 
added strength. He sat up in bed, then 
in a chair; he tried his legs, then he 
rode out, then he walked. He emerged 
from sickness into health. 

One day, when he was quite strong, 
Hester explained to him the mystery of 
her sudden appearance at the house of 
Deacon Rowler. On the Sunday night 
when he had been taken with the brain- 
fever, she had a painful dream, in which 
she saw her lover falling from a fearful 
precipice, and as he struck the rocks 
below, he cried out, “ Hester, come to 
me!” At this point she awoke, over- 
come by terror, The clock struck four. 
She was no spiritualist, or believer in 
the pretensions of clairvoyants, but this 
vivid dream, coupled with the circum- 
Stance that her last two letters had not 
been answered, so strongly impressed 
her with the belief that Ashley was ill, 
that she took the first train for Gold- 
“burgh. Whether she actually heard her 
lover’s pleading cry, or whether the two 
events were merely coincident, is left 
for the reader to decide. The writer is 
content to state the simple facts. 
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The remainder of this episode in a 
clergyman’s life can be condensed into 
a paragraph. The Rey. Ashley Mul- 
grove did not continue his pastorate in 
Goldburgh. Dr. Bloupil, whose wisdom 
we dare not dispute, said that overwork 
had nearly driven him into the grave, 
or a lunatic asylum, and that his con- 
stitution required at least a year of 
comparative rest to recuperate. 

On the tenth day of the following 
June, Ashley and Hester were quietly 
married in the Widow Mason’s little 
parlor, where they stood side by side a 
year and a half before. 

The Rey. Ashley Mulgrove was next 
settled over a prosperous society in the 
city of C—— (this stands for both Chi- 
cago and Cincinnati), and has fulfilled 
his early promise of being one of the 
most earnest, eloquent, and successful 
preachers in the land. He took his 
D. D. at thirty, and his salary since his 
first pastorate has always been entirely 
adequate for himself and family. Hester 
proved a model minister’s wife, and has 
been just the balance-wheel needed in 
her husband’s theological machinery. 
He don’t now think, in his most morbid 
moments, that celibacy or self-imposed 
penance would prepare him any better 
for work in his Master’s vineyard. His 
theory of duty is like St. Paul’s— 
that a minister should be “a lover of 
hospitality, a lover of good men, sober, 
just, holy, temperate. Happy is he also 
if he be the husband of one wife, having 
faithful children.” 

All these conditions he has most for- 
tunately secured. 

But what about Alice? Ah, yes! 
the sweet little soul, we left her faint- 
ing. She only loved the young clergy- 
man in a reverent, sisterly, platonic 
way, that gave her no pain to have him 
marry another. In fact, before Hester 
had been in her father’s house a week, 
Alice was her confidential friend. Mrs. 
Rowler is the only one whose feelings 
were deeply hurt; and though the Rev. 
Ashley Mulgrove, D. D., is not her son- 
in-law, we hope the excellent lady will 
not lose faith in that Providence whose 
ways are past finding out. 
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Tue rocky coast of Greece has no 
finer approach than at Patras, where the 
scenery is boldly mountainous. The 
rock Kakiscala, the ancient Taphiassus, 
on the opposite Aitolian coast, rises in 
a stupendous mass, huge and sombre, 
from the deep waters of the bay. Shad- 
owed by the mountains, this majestic 
bay, at the mouth of the Gulf of Cor- 
inth, forms a grand gateway to what 
lies beyond, letting one in, by a rocky 
portal, at once to the very heart of the 
old Greek land. 

Having procured a guide at Patras, 
I went on by steamer to Vostizza, which 
stands on the same southern shore of the 
Gulf of Corinth, upon the side of 
Zigium. Opposite Vostizza, across the 
Gulf, and seemingly quite near, rise the 
rugged, barren mountains of the Locri 
Ozole and of Phocis, culminating in 
Parnassus, whose summit, in spite of the 
poet’s fiction, I saw unveiled. At Vos- 
tizza I passed the night in miserable 
quarters, hardly affording a shelter from 
a violent tempest of rain, hail, and 
thunder, for which kind of electrical 
display Greece is still famous. Some 
showily-dressed natives looked in upon 
me, and in quite a friendly way tried to 
dissuade me from taking a horseback 
journey through Greece at that time, 
on account of the. brigands (the old 
story), who were then unusually numer- 
ous: indeed, a small band of cavalry 
arrived that night, with two or three 
desperadoes in charge, heavily chained ; 
and they almost shook down our aw- 
berge with their thundering knocks for 
admittance, 

This was many years ago, in the 
youthful time, when the chance of meet- 
ing a picturesque Klepht, armed to the 
teeth, and of being made a temporary 
captive in some gloomy grot, rather 
added to the pleasure. I was, more 
than all, smitten with the love of the 


old Greek land, and hoped to find 
that something of the antique charm 
might still linger about it—captivated 
by the beauty of the world, and art, 
and poetry, and not yet. disciplined in 
that “gymnasium” of life concerning 
which Paul the Apostle to the Greeks 
writes, who lived once in Corinth, and 
saw the Isthmean games, which haunted 
his imagination, so that in the very last 
words he wrote, he spoke of the glori- 
ous contest of the race he had finished.* 

Though this Greek ideal has faded, 
yet now and then it returns with some- 
thing of its old light, and I see again 
the land where Beauty was born. 

The red, verdureless mountains. bor- 
dering the Gulf of Corinth, the bright, 
blue, lonely waters, without a sign of life, 
and the shining twin-peaked. Parnassus 
rising above all, come back to me viy- 
idly. I recall, especially, that night 
when, in a little Greek craft, anchored 
within the very shadows of Parnassus, 
I lay on deck, wrapped in my capote, 
and watched, far into the midnight, the 
stars glittering like a diadem. over the 
head of the ancient Mount of Song. 

President Felton’s “ Philhellenism” 
is of a very noble and taking sort, and 
he certainly makes a strong case of .it, 
looked at in the light of scholarly en- 
thusiasm. And a strong case can be 
made of it, looked at in the most sober 
light, A nation, which, since the revo- 
lution of 1821-27, has done so much; 
which has made such marked improve- 
ments in agriculture, in the cultivation 
of the vine, currant, olive, and cereals ; 
which has built up its ruined seaports, 
cut extensive roads, even one through 
the terrible “ Scirrhonian Rocks,” built 
bridges, and established a submarine 
telegraph ; which has organized a com- 


* The ayéva is not “ fight,” but evidently “ foot- 
race,” as the roy Spénov of the next sentence indi- 
cates. 
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merce that now dominates in the East- 
ern Mediterranean and reaches every 
part of the world; which has even 
established domestic manufactures ; and 
which, above all, has done more, in pro- 
portion to its means and population, for 
the cause of national education, than 
almost any country in the world, hav- 
ing a complete system of graded schools 
and gymnasia, culminating in the Uni- 
versity of Athens ;—such a nation, with 
all its faults and weaknesses, deserves 
our strongest sympathy. It demands 
the restoration of the territory that 
rightfully belongs to it, the annexation 
of Crete, and the freeing of the Greek 
populations in the empire of European 
Turkey, consisting of 12,000,900 to but 
5,500,000 Mussulmen.* At the same 
time, I do not, for one, anticipate a very 
speedy building-up of a Greek empire, 
or, as some fondly hope, republic,—not, 
certainly, until the Turks are driven out 
of Europe, which, amid the jealousies 
of the great European powers, who care 
more for the consolidation of their own 
power than for Greek freedom, ancient 
or modern, does not look very near at 
hand. And the foundations of such a 
state must have something more solid 
in them than the Greek religion seems 
capable of; it is only a truly free and 
pure Christianity which could rear up a 
civilization that would at all equal or 
surpass the old Greek civilization on its 
own soil. 

My interest in Greece, I must candidly 
confess, has been chiefly of an esthetic 
nature; for this land is a free republic 
of mind which neither Turk nor Bava- 
rian can possess; and it belongs to all 
who have any claim, even the feeblest, 
to be considered educated men, men of 
culture,—by such, the words which 
another has applied in a different way, 
might, with far greater force, be applied 
to Greece: “ Her ineffable charm keeps 
ever calling us near to the true goal of 
all of us, to the ideal, to perfection—to 
beauty, in a word, which is only truth 
seen from another side.” + 


* “Greece,” by Alex. Risa Rangabé. 
t Matthew Arnold. 
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I will now go on with my personal 
narrative, claiming the right, always 
granted to one who has been up Par- 
nassus, to indulge in a reasonable 
amount of poetic and classic enthu- 
siasm. 

The next day, after having walked 
about Vostizza and seen what was to be 
seen, and plucked a leaf from an enor- 
mous plane-tree, said to have been 
planted by Plutarch,—and that is not 
at all impossible——I embarked in a 
small sloop for Salona, or Scala, on the 
opposite shore of the Gulf. It was a 
sunshiny, sultry day, with little or no 
wind, so that we did not make much 
progress that day, and the sun went 
down magnificently with all its richest 
pomp of colors. 

Before night, however, had fairly set 
in, the fine colors of the sunset-sky, the 
deep orange, purple, and violet, blended 
and deepened into one uniform lurid 
crimson light, which shone on the stern 
rocks of the northern coast of the Gulf, 
while the rest of the scene was bathed 
in the shadows of a tempest gathering 
menacingly over Parnassus. The sails, 
the faces of the crew, all objects on 
board the vessel, were tinged with this 
strange and ominous light. Soon the 
rain began to fall in big drops, and 
fierce puffs of wind careened our little 
craft on her side, and threw the white 
foam over the deck. All on board sup- 
posed that a tempest, such as had raged 
the night before, was to fall upon us, 
and the skipper cast an anxious eye up- 
ward and around, while my Patras 
guide lost a little of the manly depth 
of his voice. 

But we were agreeably mistaken ; for 
after a while the moon broke through 
the clouds with an apparently tranquil- 
lizing influence, and the sky was soon 
cleared entirely of clouds, and the stars 
came crowding out; and then it was, 
that, drawing in towards shore, we an- 
chored, and I passed most of the night 
—so beautiful was it—watching the 
stars. 

The next morning found us complete- 
ly becalmed, and we were obliged to 
take in sail and to toil at the oars, until 
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about noon we landed at Scala, at the 
head of the Bay of Salona, Here, on 
the shore, were a few wooden houses, 
two small ships on the stocks building, 
and some lean camels stalking about, 
relics of the Egyptian army at the time 
of the invasion of Greece, or descend- 
ants of camels then left behind. Direct- 
ly beyond and above rose, in abrupt 
slopes, the bare red mountains that 
stood about Delphi, with the little town 
of Crissa halfway up the mountainous 
ascent. Somewhere here on the coast, 
perhaps on the other side of the Bay of 
Salona, was once the ancient Cirrha, 
the port of Delphi, and the nearest 
landing-place to those who visited the 
oracle. We were, in fact, here on the 
most direct route to Delphi, the one 
travelled by innumerable multitudes on 
their way to the central shrine of the 
classic pagan world. 

Having here obtained mules, and 
piled carpets and cloaks upon them for 
saddles, we started for Delphi; first 
passing through a noble olive-grove 
extending for miles, and the largest one 
that I saw in Greece, with the exception 
of the groves in the plain of Attica. 
The pale-green leaf of the olive gives a 
very characteristic coloring to the Greek 
landscape, especially in the neighbor- 
hood of Athens; and it is as different 
from any other tint of green as possible, 
toning down the landscape to quiet and 
sober colors. With the dull-red or gray 
barren rock and the delicate tints of the 
sky, it may have done something (or is 
it a mere fancy ?) to form the exquisite 
taste and moderation of the Greek 
mind, which so disliked strong con- 
trasts and rude abruptness. Emerging 
from the olive-grove, we traversed what 
must have been the Cirrhean or Cris- 
sean plains, which were once so rich a 
portion of the possessions of the temple 
of Delphi, until, a little way up the foot 
of the mountain which really forms the 
lowest base of Mt. Parnassus, command- 
ing a view of the ancient Vale of Am- 
phissa, now the Vale of Salona, we 
came to the village of Chrisso, which 
stands nearly upon the site of ancient 
Crissa. Here I drank of a spring once 
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famous, and explored some remains of 
the wall of the old city. Just at this 
time it is interesting to think that this 
city of Crissa, which is mentioned by 
Homer, and is one of the oldest places 
in. Greece, was originally a colony from 
Crete, whence its name; and the name, 
too, of Delphi itself, was derived—such 
is the tradition—from the legend of the 
dolphin that guided these Cretan colo- 
nists hither back again to Greece thus 
establishing pretty ancient relationships 
between Crete and Greece. It is, in 
fact, the old Doric blood, the same 
blood that ran at Thermopyle, which 
still runs in the veins of the inhabitants 
of Crete, originally a Dorian colony, 
and who from the earliest times have 
been noted for their hard, unconquerable 
nature. It is doubtless this Doric iron 
in their blood which enables a handful 
of mountaineers in that beautiful island 
to resist successfully the whole force 
that the Turkish empire is able to send 
against them. Freedom is an imeradi- 
cable element of race. Nothing more 
strongly proves that the Greeks are not 
Orientals, as some have argued, than 
this spirit of freedom which has always 
showed in the Greek nature, whether 
cultivated or wild. I confess that I 
have no sympathy with the fanciful 
theories which ascribe an Asiatic origin 
to the Greeks; and I contend that 
though they have received important 
influences from the East, yet that the 
old Grecian stock has lived on these 
mountains and in these valleys of Hellas 
far beyond the time of authentic his- 
tory, and that it differs morally, intel- 
lectually, and physically, heaven-wide, 
from the Asiatic and Aryan nations. 
The Hellenic and Oriental cultures 
acted upon and played into each other, 
but they never became mingled, even 
after Alexander’s conquest, which in- 
fused a new civilization into Asia; and 
still there is going on the same conflict 
between the two races as of old, and 
will not end until the free spirit of 
Greece has driven the absolutistic and 
servile Oriental out of Europe, back into 
Central Asia, whence he came. 

After a much steeper and more toil- 
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some afternoon climb over a rough 
mountain-path worn in the rocks, which 
is a portion of the old road from Cirrha 
to Delphi, by a sudden turn of the 
road we came in sight of Delphi, or 
where Delphi once was. The spot prob- 
ably made the oracle; nor could the 
religion of Nature have found a more 
fit and grander temple. 

A vast amphitheatre, as it were, seems 
to be sunken in the bosom of the moun- 
tain, so that the rocks rise upon the 
back of it to a great height in an almost 
perpendicular wall. This is, in fact, a 
lower ridge of Mt. Parnassus. Nearly 
in the centre, this semicircular wall is 
cloven into two lofty crags, and at the 
foot of the ravine which is made by 
this separation, or deep cleft, flows the 
Castalian fount. The ground then de- 
scends rapidly on either side of the nar- 
row ravine made by the stream of the 
Castalian spring, to the still profounder 
abyss of the river Pleistus. Every thing 
is on the grandest scale; and on this 
narrow area, crowding up into the heart 
of the mountains, and under these vast 
overhanging precipices, the sacred city 
and temple of Delphi stood. In the 
little village of Kastri, just under the 
rocks on the slope of the hill, I put up 
at the house of a poor Turkish woman 
who had become a Christian. I went 
at once to visit the Castalian spring, the 
fount of inspiration to the ancient world. 
It still runs pure and sparkling. A bare- 
footed girl from the village was filling 
her water-pot, which she bore away on 
her head, looking at me with some sur- 
prise—for a European or American was 
then rare at Delphi—and thinking, 
doubtless, that the water she drew 
morning and evening was only pure 
water; and so it was. Pure water is 
the symbol of life and inspiration ; and 
it is so in holier oracles than those of 
Delphi. The oldest religion, the di- 
vinest poetry, took water for its fount 
of inspiration, and not wine. Water is 
the emblem of truth; and poetry pro- 
ceeds from the bosom of truth; it was 
originally but the simple flowing forth 
of truth, natural and pure, and the poet 
was a truth-seer, a prophet. The stimu- 


lating and highly exciting quality of 
poetry which is now supposed to be 
essential to it, is not found in Homer, 
nor in the poetical books of the Bible; 
but in these its flow is limpid, cooling, 
and rest-producing, like a clear, refresh- 
ing stream. 

There is a cistern or reservoir for 
bathing purposes cut in the rock at the 
head of the Castalian fount, doubtless 
the one frequently mentioned by Greek 
authors as that in which pilgrims to 
the shrine bathed themselves before 
entering the temple. The mouth of 
the ravine which splits the rocky wall 
of the mountain forms a sombre and 
cavernous recess. I clambered up into 
it some way with difficulty, for the 
rocks here are worn smooth as polished 
alabaster. How to get down was the 
question, as it has been with many be- 
fore who have sought the Castalian 
spring: there was, indeed, no way but 
by making a grand slide, more rapid 
than safe; and I was right glad to get 
out of the predicament with no broken 
bones. 

These crags were once famous for the 
numbers of birds and eagles that haunt- 
ed their inaccessible precipices, doubt- 
less adding to the resources and value 
of the oracle by their prophetic move- 
ments and flights. I saw two large 
eagles sailing slowly around the top of 
the eastern cliff, the Cliff of Judgment, 
down which those who blasphemed the 
oracle were hurled, among whom Aisop 
is reputed to have been numbered. 

The terrace-like, semicircular steps 
cut in the solid rock where the “ Sta- 
dium” stood are still to be seen; and 
there are also some marked and exten- 
sive remains of the marble platform or 
area occupied by the four temples at the 
very commencement of the “ Schisté” 
road running from Delphi westward 
into Beeotia—the same road upon which 
A&dipus, at the “ Divided Way,” met 
and slew his father Laius. 

There are also considerable indica- 
tions of the site of the chief temple of 
the oracle of Delphi; and a heap of 
confused walls, as if a tower had once 
stood there, gave the name to the mod- 
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ern town of Castri; but the hearth 
where burned the perpetual flame, the 
Pythian tripod, the sacred olive-grove, 
the architraves adorned with the golden 
bucklers from Marathon hung up by the 
Athenians, the image of Homer, the 
altar at which the son of Achilles was 
slain, the portico inscribed with the 
maxims of the Grecian sages, the innu- 
merable bronze statues of the victors in 
the public games, and the accumulated 
treasures of ages which at length in- 
flamed the cupidity of a later more 
corrupt and unbelieving ancient world, 
kindling the flames of war and causing 
the destruction of the temple itself— 
these are no more. The legend of Aga- 
medes and Trophonius, who built the 
temple of Delphi, is not without its 
significance even now. They demanded 
wages of the god for their labor. He 
promised to pay them on the seventh 
day, and in the meanwhile they were 
to enjoy themselves and be merry as 
they might. They did as they were 
told, and the seventh day they lay down 
to sleep, and died. This looks as if a 
faint gleam of immortality had shot 
across the dark sky of the old false reli- 
gion of Delphi. 

In the monastery which stands upon 
the site of the ancient ‘“‘ gymnasium,” I 
saw some interesting marbles and bas- 
relievos found upon the spot; but the 
most beautiful remains of Grecian art 
that I noticed at Delphi—in the ceme- 
tery of the convent, if I remember 
rightly—was a sarcophagus lying neg- 
lected amid weeds and dirt, broken in 
two, and half of it gone, but revealing 
enough to fill one with wonder at the 
exquisite workmanship. The figure of 
one man in the procession which is 
carved upon the side that is upper- 
most, is still perfect, and also the 
heads of two eagles, or griffins. The 
top of the tomb consists of a female 
figure reclining upon a cushion, as 
natural as life-itself How long had 
she thus been sleeping, and who was 
the real sleeper, that, centuries ago, 
vanished beneath the marble lid ? 

“ The oracles are dumb.” 
I scrambled some distance up the 
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mountain-side, to see a small ruined 
temple, whose name I did not then, nor 
do I now, know. It is no matter; I 
found it, like the Temple of Fame — 
which some toil so hard to reach, to be 
but a ruined heap of stones. 

In the evening I was visited by an old 
Epirote soldier, with sun-burnt face 
and a long sabre-cut on the left temple, 
huge silver-mounted pistols and dag- 
gers thrust in his girdle, a little blue 
jacket slung over one shoulder, snowy 
“ fustanelle,” blue leggins- fitting close 
to the leg and spreading a little over 
the foot, which was clothed in a sort 
of leathern laced sandal. He also would 
dissuade me from going up Mt. Par- 
nassus on the morrow, on account of a 
band of robbers, or insurrectionists, 
who had just been defeated by the 
royal troops at Lepanto, and were prob- 
ably by this time in the immediate 
neighborhood of Parnassus, passing 
over the mountains on their way to the 
Turkish dominions, I concluded, how- 
ever, to go, taking three armed men 
and the veteran to command the expe- 
dition. The agreement was concluded 
after a great deal of talk. We start- 
ed at four o’clock the next morning, 
my escort, with their long carbines and 
savage looks, being not unlike brigands ; 
but no questions were asked. Our road 
led past the ancient Stadium, and then 
by a steep, zigzag mountain-path di- 
rectly up as by a ladder to the high 
table-land spreading with diversified 
surface nearly to the foot of Parnassus. 
It was bright starlight when we started, 
but we had hardly got among the 
mountains when we were overtaken by 
a thunder-storm, which was accom- 
panied by pitch darkness, our way only 
revealed to us by the flashes of light- 
ning. The rain fell in torrents; but we 
slowly struggled on until we reached 
some stone hovels, where, lighting a 
fire and drying our clothes, we took 
breakfast. Around the blazing knot- 
fire in the low apartment, with dark- 
ness and storm without, our company 
crouched—a Salvator-Rosa group—the 
red light of the flame playing on the 
panther-bright eyes, wild forms, and 
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arms of our escort. There is an un- 
tamed fierceness in the mountain Greek 
which rarely softens—an almost wild- 
animal savageness in the expression of 
the face, and especially of the glittering 
eyes, although often the features are 
handsome and regular. After an hour 
or so it cleared up, and came out one 
of the most crystalline days I ever re- 
member—just the day to go up a moun- 
tain and get a noble view. 

After riding.more than an hour, we 
dismounted, and clambered up a rough 
hillside, until we came to the mouth of 
the Corycian Cave, the ancient grotto 
of Pan, and noted afterwards as being 
the resort of “‘ the robbers of Parnassus,” 
as they were called. This cavern was 
lost sight of for a long time, and even 
Mr. Hobhouse, in his day, says, “ The 
great Corycian Cave, which evaded the 
scent of the famous English traveller, 
has not, that I know of, been ever dis- 
covered.” * 

Its entrance is imposing — far more 
so than the entrance of the Mammoth 
Cave of Kentucky, though it is nothing 
in size, being but a few hundred feet 
deep. Looking under and into the 
broad-browed archway, one sees heavy 
stalagmites, their white relieved against 
the interior blackness, and resembling 
grotesque and time-battered statues of 
old gods made by rude pagan hands— 
a fit home for Pan, the earth-divinity, 
half malicious and half beneficent, half 
human and half brute. The old Epi- 
rote fired his carbine into the cavern, 
whose report rung and rolled like a peal 
of thunder. 

Having explored this lonely grot 
consecrated to Pan and the Nymphs, 
and that once played a conspicuous 
part in the wild Dionysiac rites that 
were held upon these heights, we re- 
mounted and spurred on for the object 
of our expedition. We rode through a 
long, smiling, and somewhat cultivated 
plain, then over another low mountain, 
then through another plain, the valleys 
being somewhat cultivated, and still 
quite valuable for agricultural purposes, 


* Hobhouse’s “ Traveler,” vol. i. p. 252. 
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as they were in the ancient days, when 
they belonged to the temple of Delphi 
—as did, in fact, all this Parnassian 
circle of mountains and valleys; for this 
formed the holy land :of Greece, the 
common shrine of the old religion of 
Nature, which makes its home in the 
mountains, and seeks in the strange and 
sublime phenomena of mountain scenery 
its chief power and inspiration. As we 
galloped along, we had Mt. Parnassus 
continually in full sight before us, a 
white, shining limestone mountain, 
about eight thousand feet high, with 
a long, straight back, and then a hol- 
low like that of a Turkish saddle, and 
then another peak, the highest, making 
the familiar biformed appearance with 
which it is characterized by the old 
poets. 

We at length reached the base of the 
mountain, and there leaving our horses 
and the rest of the company, my guide 
included, the old militaire and my- 
self began the ascent on foot. We 
might have ridden much farther than 
we did, but at such times one is at the 
mercy of his attendants, both as regards 
his weakness and his ignorance. We 
first passed through a gently ascending 
grove of venerable beech and pine trees 
—a fine place for Pan’s bees and flocks, 
with much fresh pasturage broken up 
by huge limestone rocks, forming pic- 
turesque Arcadian scenery, where sheep 
and long-haired goats were feeding ; 
and had we seen prick-eared Pan with 
his cloven feet and pipe, sitting on a 
rock, it would have seemed all -right 
just there; I should have tried to mus- 
ter up Greek enough to say, “ Good- 
morning, Pan!” But this pleasing 
Arcadian landscape soon gave way to a 
more barren and desolate scenery, where 
dead trees cropped by the avalanche 
stood haggard and bleaching, enormous 
masses of rock fallen from the mountain 
lay scattered around, and deep gorges 
sprinkled with fir-trees opened beneath 
us in wild, broken confusion, until at 
length we emerged upon the bare neck 
of the mountain above all the lower 
living world, and where we were ex- 
posed to an intensely hot sun, while we 
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picked our way painfully among sharp- 
edged, loose stones, until the face of my 
guide grew black with the heat. He 
had used great precautions all the way 
up, stopping and listening, motioning 
this way and that, as if in fear of some 
invisible enemy ; and whether it was all 
pantomime, or really genuine, I never 
knew, for the foe did not make himself 
visible. When we reached the summit, 
the scenery became suddenly magnifi- 
cent. We looked, as it were, directly 
off the back of Parnassus, by one tre- 
mendous precipice, to the diminished 
plain beneath, quite different from the 
more easily sloping southwestern side 
of the mountain that we had ascended ; 
and I should think the mountain seen 
from that side would be a very grand 
object. The highest summit of Parnas- 
sus, the sharp peak of Lycoreia, now 
called Lykeri, rose a little above us to 
the east. 

The view from Mt. Parnassus is the 
finest in Greece, because it is the high- 
est central point in the land. In every 
direction rise the dark summits, or 
humps, of the mountains of the Parnas- 
sian and Pindus ranges. The whole of 
Greece proper is, in fact, nothing but a 
conglomeration of mountains, crossing 
and interlocking, and thus forming high 
walls around territories, making those 
haughty little states of old, and as effec- 
tually separating them as if seas rolled 
between. A second almost equally 
marked impression of the land, as seen 
from such a commanding point, is the 
irregular ocean-coast, its singular deep 
indentations where the sea lies in the 
very arms of the land, thus opening a 
vast surface of coast for so small a coun- 
try. Toward the north, clearly dis- 
cerned in the brilliant atmosphere, lay 
the far-off mountains of Thessaly, and 
where was Thermopyle; on the north- 
west, the Alps of Epirus; on the north- 
east, the dimly-seen island of Eubea, 
and the strip-like silver of the inter- 
vening sea; on the south, the rugged, 
ocean-like mountains of Peloponnesus ; 
the blue Gulf of Corinth glittered im- 
mediately below ; and the dark masses 
of Mt. Helicon and Mt. Citheron were 
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also seemingly near at hand. Such, at 
least, is my best remembrance of the 
panorama from Mt. Parnassus. 

When we descended, we found the 
rest of the party gathered in a pine 
grove, and engaged in roasting a sheep 
spitted upon a pole. They made a bed 
with carpets spread upon boughs of 
trees, and I slept off my fatigue until 
the cry awoke me that the feast was 
ready. Four or five daggers, whipped 
out from the belts of the soldier-guides, 
soon made mince-meat of the animal ; 
the best cut was presented smoking to 
me on a pine bough—a good substitute 
for crockery. Never did mutton taste 
so good; for, in addition to a keen ap- 
petite, Parnassian mutton is renowned 
for its flavor. 

We set out in the afternoon for Kas- 
tri, in fine spirits, quite inspired by our 
success—or by Parnassus air, I know 
not which. But I must not forget an 
incident which occurred to me before 
leaving our camp. While strolling off 
at some distance, I was set upon by two 
large and ferocious wolf-dogs belonging 
to shepherds; and I mention the cir- 
cumstance because, though I did not use 
the same cunning defence that Ulysses 
did, namely, “a masterly inactivity,” 
yet the sequel was something the same. 
I kept off the savage beasts by plying 
stones; but it would undoubtedly have 
gone hard with me, had not two shep- 
herds, attracted by the uproar, rushed 
to my rescue, and beaten off the dogs 
with their long staffs. That the travel- 
ler may know what he may possibly, at 
this day, have to encounter in Greece 
from these savage shepherd-dogs, I tran- 
scribe the whole passage from the Four- 
teenth Book of the “ Odyssey :” 


*Efarivns & *Odvoja Sov xives vAaxduwpor* 
ot wey KexAjyovtes érédpapov* abrap ’Odvaceds 
Eero xepdoovvn, oximrpov Sé ot Exmere xetpds. 
év0a kev G wap cOa0ue aeédAcov mabey aAyos* 
GAAa avBarTns Ska mooi kparvoict peracrav 
égour’ ava mpdOvpov, oxitos Sé oi Exmece xetpds. 
Tovs pev dmoxAjoas cevey Kivas GAAvots GAA 
muxvnjow Abad ° é avaxta* 
*Q yépov, i dALyou ce Kives dvednAjoayTo 
éfamivns* wai xév poe édeyxeinv Karéxevas. 





If, indeed, the ruse of Ulysses, in 
sitting down, was to feign that he was 
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going to pick up a stone, always a 
good method under such circumstances, 
then the cases were quite similar as far 
as the dogs, stones, and herdsmen were 
concerned. 

As we went briskly on our way back 
to Kastri, the day was still beautifully 
clear, and there was a slight cooling 
breeze. The old Epirote took the 
lead, riding sideways, then myself, then 
the Patras guide, then the soldiers 
striding beside us, who looked as if 
they could use their arms if needed; 
fine figures, with heads carried high and 
proud, well-cut features, with the black 
hair curling down a little way over 
their foreheads under the red fez, and 
falling long and streaming over the 
shoulders behind, as the old Greeks 
used to wear their hair. They had 
shaggy sheep-skin capotes or coats, 
with short sleeves and flying capes, 
making their backs look broad and 
their waists slim. The last part of the 
journey down the mountain to Delphi 
was very fatiguing, as it was done 


mostly at night; and when, at length, 


we came to Kastri, all the watch-dogs, 
and as to that all the donkeys, gave 
tongue, and it seemed as if the whole 
sleeping village was fairly roused. 

Returning to Scala, my guide and 
myself reémbarked upon the sloop we 
had hired at Vostizza, and we sailed 
with a fine stiff breeze and rough sea, 
but all running in our favor, up the 
Gulf of Corinth, arriving at evening at 
Kalamaki, the present port of Corinth, 
where I slept that night in the open 
air on the sea-shore, wrapped in my 
cloak, lulled to sleep by the soothing 
sound of the waves. 

During our sail up the Gulf, two 
young Greeks whom we had taken on 
board furnished us from time to time 
with music of a wild, yet not entirely 
inharmonious sort, being mostly battle- 
songs, like the ancient Orthian hymns, 
accompanying their voices with lutes 
played with a steel plectrum. All the 
music which I heard in Greece was of 
this wild and almost barbarian char- 
acter, being pitched upon a high shrill 
key, sinking suddenly into low mur- 
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murs, and then breaking forth again 
into startling loudness and vehemence, 
every period in the recitative having a 
prolonged, quavering, and almost mel- 
ancholy close. There is nothing like 
softness, sprightly melody, or even sim- 
ple solemnity, in their vocal or instrv- 
mental music. Love, mirthfulness, or 
devotion, do not form the subjects of 
song, but exhortations to battle, to re- 
venge, recitations of the warlike deeds 
of their fathers, and of their own fierce 
mountain-soldiery, curses against the 
Turks, and rebellious rhymes upon their 
present government; these are the 
themes for the rude and untutored lyre 
of the modern Greek. 

The immense rock of the Acrocorin- 
thus, rising sheer from the plain two 
thousand feet, is a majestic object, and 
must have been doubly so when crown- 
ed with its ancient temples and citadel, 
looking down in its rugged simplicity 
upon the luxurious city at its foot. 
The view from the Acrocorinthus, 
though less extensive than that from 
Parnassus, is no less beautiful; one 
traveller of the last century enthusiasti- 
cally says, “It is the finest view in the 
universe.” To the north and west, the 
sombre ridge of Citheron and the peak 
of Helicon, and of a clear day the 
peaks of Parnassus, are discernible ; 
the stern mountains of the Peloponnesus 
lie on the south and west; just below, 
the strip of the isthmus, called by Pin- 
dar “ the bridge of the sea,” so narrow 
is it, is a fine object; and to crown all, 
on the extreme eastern horizon one 
may see the mountains which surround 
Athens, the plain of Attica, and, like 
a mole-hill in the midst, the Athenian 
Acropolis. The island of gina, the 
Gulf of Salamis, and the sites of Eleu- 
sis and Megara, are in plainer view. 
The crest of the rock is now covered 
with Venetian fortifications, and the 
interior of the fort is filled with rub- 
bish, left so from the times of the 
Turks; but Time and Turk cannot quite 
destroy the magnificence of Nature. 
I drank of the true “ Peirene,” and 
drank “ deep,” too, for I was terribly 
thirsty from the hot ride up. Sep- 
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tember is not the month to visit Greece, 
but I could not well time it differently ; 
yet had to pay the forfeit the next day 
from over-exertion, in the fierce heat 
of that treacherous climate, and per- 
haps from exposure in sleeping without 
shelter in the open air. 

It is strange that there should be so 
few architectural ruins at Corinth, and 
that absolutely the only remaining ruin 
of any note of that splendid city, the 
birth-place of the last and richest form 
of Greek architecture, should be a 
nameless temple of the simplest and 
oldest Doric style. It is thought to be 
actually the oldest temple in Greece. 

The wall of the temple of Neptune, 
near Kalamarki, the site of the Isth- 
mian games, as well as some clearer 
outline of the Stadium itself, can be 
still made out, but they are almost un- 
distinguishable ruins, The Isthmus in 


its narrowest part is a beautiful level 
plain, admirably fitted for athletic and 
martial exercises. 

The next morning we started .for 


Nemea. The first part of the way was 
along an oleander-fringed stream, which 
runs, I believe, from the plain of Nemea 
to the Gulf of Corinth. These little 
Greek rivers are sometimes full of water 
and sometimes completely dry. Two 
Englishmen, whom I met afterwards in 
Athens, asked me about a river, which, 
forking into two streams, runs through 
the plain of Argos—if I had crossed 
such a river, or either of these streams ? 
I had no recollection of doing so, as I 
had probably crossed a dry torrent bed ; 
although I heard afterwards that one 
of these Englishmen had come very 
near being drowned in fording that same 
stream. The last part of the way to 
Nemea was over a barren and uninter- 
esting country, with no sign of human 
dwelling, or hardly of any kind of life. 
Greece is a country, like Palestine, 
capable of high cultivation, but, when 
deserted by the hand of labor and 
culture, it very soon becomes a wilder- 
ness, almost a desert. 

Of late years agriculture, especially 
that of the vine, olive-tree, and currant, 
has greatly revived ; but yet how deso- 
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late and waste the land still is! An 
indolent Greek peasant prefers to tie up 
afew wild straggling vines, and dig a 
little trench around an olive-tree which 
he had no hand in planting, and then 
to spend the rest of the day in smoking 
and swaggering around in a bright 
new jacket, rather than to “put his 
hand to the plough,” turn the streams 
into his field, enrich its pulverized soil, 
and thus procure a crop over and above 
his own scanty necessities, ~ 

The three gray, tottering columns of 
the temple of Jupiter at Nemea rise 
in the midst of a solitary plain, with 
Mt. Apesas keeping watch over it— 
about as lonely and solemn a spot as 
one would wish to see. At the base of 
the columns there is a great heap of 
stone blocks, fragments of other pillars 
and portions of the edifice. It was 
originally a Doric temple of simple 
rather than elegant architecture, and 
its material was a coarse-grained stone. 
I noticed how the lower section of a 
column is always worn away first, just 
as one would naturally suppose, thus 
finally bringing it down. 

I saw, on our route to Argos, the 
cave of the Nemean lion in the moun- 
tains, but, as I had Hercules himself 
along with me, felt no apprehension. 
My guide Andreas must have stood 
some six feet three in his stockings. 
He claimed, as all the older guides of 
Greece do, or did at that time, to have 
been, when a youth, in the employ of 
Lord Byron. 

All along this narrow pass or gorge 
leading from Nemea into the plain of 
Argos, was the scene of desperate fight- 
ing between the Greeks and Turks in 
the war of the Revolution, the latter 
trying to force their way to the sea. 

I spent some time exploring the re- 
markable ruins of Mycenz, situated on 
a height overlooking the plain of Argos, 
and between two desolate pyramidal 
mountains forming the northeastern 
boundary of the plain, 

No place in Greece interested me 
more intensely, from the fact that these®- 
are undoubted remains of the heroic 
period, and belong imperishably to the 
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era of the Iliad. As Alba Longa illus- 
trates the neid, and the towers of old 
Florence the Divina Comedia, so the 
gray walls of Mycenz, do Homer’s song. 
The colossal Cyclopean masonry of the 
Acropolis, still comprehending a large 
area, shows great mechanical skill, and 
—so scientific men say—considerable 
knowledge of the art of fortification. 

The “ Gate of Lions” is composed of 
three stones, the upper one, or impost, 
being fifteen feet long and nearly seven 
feet high in the middle. The sculptured 
lions have been justly remarked to be 
of extraordinary strength and vigor of 
execution, rude and archaic as they are. 
Under this gateway of fabulous antiqui- 
ty rolled the chariot-wheels of the kings 
“of Pelops’ line,” and within the in- 
closure of these massive walls the dark 
storm of the passions and woes of 
Orestes burst. Here the signal-fires of 
Clytemnestra came flaming from the 
Sarenie Gulf, and Arachne, and Argos, 
and swooping down on Agamemnon’s 
roof. The scene of the opening act of 
‘the “ Electra” was laid at the entrance 
of this very “ Gate of Lions.” 

But while I was exploring the ruins, 
and the circular subterranean chambers 
where these Homeric kings and heroes 
were doubtless buried with their treas- 
ures, and filling my mind with new 
convictions of the simplicity and essen- 
tial historic truth upon which the Iliad 
rests, I was seized with the first dizzy 
symptoms of a fever, which compelled 
me to leave at once, and go down into 
the plain to a little village about half- 
way to Argos. There, for many hours, 
I lay unconscious of what was going 
on outside, but with all the griefs of 
Orestes within the brain; nevertheless, 
I was nursed very carefully and tender- 
ly by my guide, of whom heretofore I 
have not spoken in the most flattering 
terms, We at last rode on at a snail’s 
pace into Argos, where, procuring a 
vehicle which was probably a relic of 
the Trojan wars, we drove on to Nau- 
plia, starting once more the echoes of 
ancient Tiryns with the sound of char- 
iot-wheels. At Nauplia I was bled by 
Greek barber, which the physician in 


Athens afterwards said probably saved 
me from a fatal -malarious fever. The 
steamer touching at Nauplia at the end 
of three days, I went on to Athens, and 
lay there quite sick for some time; and 
although managing, contrary to orders, 
to ride to Eleusis, and even to Mara- 
thon, the pleasure and profit of the rest 
of my Greek tour were greatly dimin- 
ished. 

It is a six or seven hours’ ride on horse- 
back from Athens to Marathon, over a 
lonely region, across the barren spurs 
of Mt. Pentelicus. After passing through 
the immediate environs of Athens, we 
met nothing on our way but shepherds 
and their flocks of sheep and goats. 
The first view of the plain where was 
fought the Gettysburg of Greece, burst 
upon us from the brow of a mountain ; 
broad and smooth it lay beneath, sur- 
rounded by the solemn mountains. The 
chain of mountains which bounds it on 
the north stretches out into the sea, 
making a curved arm, which forms the 
bay of Marathon. The only conspicu- 
ous object on the whole surface of the 
plain, is the sandy tumulus raised near 


the seashore by the Athenians over the 


bodies of their slain fellow-citizens. 
Having reached the foot of the moun- 
tain, we galloped fast toward the 
mound. From the mountains to the 
tumulus is nearly two miles, while the 
plain extends along the seacoast for 
about six miles. It was slightly culti- 
vated, and I observed here and there 
thin crops of cotton and grain, and a few 
droves of cows and horses; otherwise 
all was as still and unfrequented as the 
grave. From the summit of the little 
conical tumulus, now somewhat worn 
away by the rain and more by the 
antiquarian mole, one can see all the 
features of the landscape, and how the 
fight went on, on that immortal day. 
One can distinguish on each extremi- 
ty of the plain the places of the mo- 
rasses which so embarrassed the move- 
ments of the Persian cavalry. These 
were at the time dry, but after a rainy 
autumn (and at this season the battle 
was fought) they are filled with water. 
Sir John Hobhouse thinks that the 
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battle was begun towand the northwest 
of the plain, and that the barbarians 
were gradually driven toward the sea, 
and the general rout took place in the 
neighborhood of the Athenian mound. 
With their faces turned westward, the 
beams of the setting sun streamed into 
the eyes of the Persians, blinding them, 
and completing their discomfiture. Thus 
Nature—thus God fought for Miltiades. 

As I crawled about Athens, of course 
the one spot unfailing in attraction, and 
to which I returned again and again, 
was the area on the Acropolis. This 
whole oval space, lifted into the pure 
air of the plain of Attica, was originally 
levelled smooth and paved with marble ; 
and it is-amazing what an amount of 
the finest Pentelican and Parian marble, 
after the lapse of ages and its indis- 
criminate use for all kinds of purposes, 
still strews the whole area of the Acro- 
polis. One immense block of marble I 
remember near the entrance of the pro- 
pylea, which formerly was part of the 
entablature, is as white as the driven 


snow, though the standing walls and 
the pillars of the Parthenon are tinted 
with golden and scarlet weather-stains. 
On the broken fragments lying around, 
morsels and stains of iron, and of olive- 
wood, show how they were originally 


fastened together. The masonry of the 
Parthenon is of unsurpassed perfection 
—one stone resting upon another with 
so great nicety, that the line of separa- 
tion is hardly noticeable, excepting 
where decay has widened it. 

The propylea is still in a pretty good 
state of preservation, and forms a noble 
introduction to the more elaborate and 
beautiful though ruined works within. 
On the left hand of the steps of the 
propylea, as you enter, is a singular 
square pedestal of bevelled stone, upon 
which probably were two equestrian stat- 
ues of the sons of Xenophon. Upon the 


right hand of the steps is the beautiful. 


little temple of Victory, built by Cimon, 
and described by Pausanias, and not 
many years: since discovered under a 
huge mass of Turkish fortification. It 
consists of a small square cella, sur- 
rounded by Ionic columns, and orna- 
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mented by a delicate frieze, some of the 
carvings of which are visible. The 
Ionic temple of Minerva Polias, and the 
portico of Bacchus supported by Carya- 
tides, are the best preserved group of 
buildings on the Acropolis; they are 
strikingly contrasted in their feminine 
Ionic gracefulness with the Doric severi- 
ty of the Parthenon. That, in masculine 
force and condensation, is a counterpart 
of Demosthenes’ “Oration on the 
Crown.” It is now doubly stern in 
decay, unsoftened by the spirited sculp- 
ture with which Phidias adorned the 
grave simplicity of the temple; thus 
blending the abstract majesty and sense 
of power which there is in architecture, 
with the feeling and life that sculpture 
lends. This living spirit of Nature 
penetrates and vitalizes the Phidian 
sculpture and architecture, as it does 
the Iliad and the Greek dramas. - The 
Greek artist did not work so much by 
rule as he did by a certain instinctive 
Jeeling of the beautiful; and yet how 
simply! The Parthenon is not a great 
idea run to hyperbole, and expressing 
greatness by size, but rather by propor- 
tion, by the harmony of parts, by the 
pure form, by the thought which lives 
in it. That thought was doubtless a 
religious one. It was a reflection of 
natural ideas concerning divine things 
in the human mind—of the mind ob- 
servant of the phenomena of Nature 
and life, of the solemn uniformity and 
harmony of Nature, its power and re- 
pose. We see the secret of the trans- 
cendent greatness of Greek art, in that 
it sprung from the depths of the mind, 
striving after some fit expression of the 
divine ; but getting no higher than the 
spirit of Nature, than the enshrining of 
human nature, its wisdom, power, and 
beauty. It never gained a glimpse be- 
yond the expressionless calm of the face 
of Pallas Athena. There is no divine 
soul in Greek art, although it was relig- 
ious. Yet surely it is not possible that 
any less earnest idea of Art than this, 
any superficial conception which traves- 
ties the religious sentiment, which sub- 
serves the sensual taste, which adds 
to the adorning of private and public 
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vanity, or which is the fruit of a merely 
~ intellectual and self-conscious system of 
coldly scientific rules, can expect to rival 
the Greek artin itssimplicity and beauty. 

In Greek literature and philosophy 
there are a few minds who soar above 
the region of Greek art, which lies after 
all exclusively in Nature, and who seem 
to grasp moral ideas. Such minds as 
Pindar and Pericles, Plato, and he who 
has been called “a plank from the 
wreck of Paradise,” the almost right- 
eous Socrates—these show the heights 
of the Greek genius, and its original 
fiery power of thought, unaided by 
revelation, to attain to truth. In these 
days when classical education is de- 
cried, it is well for us to think what the 
world would be without the educating 
agency of the Greek mind. Perfection 
of language remains with the ancients. 
If we wish to express our thoughts with 
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the greatest freedom, freshness, and 
force, we must go to the Greek models. 
To be educated, it is not enough to 
learn the facts of the outer universe ; 
this is but a part, though important 
part of education; but it is far more 
important to understand the inner world 
of mind, and to be developed from with- 
in outward. Here the subtle spirit of 
Plato is still our guide, until a greater 
than Plato become our Teacher in spir- 
itual truth. That very truth Plato 
seems almost to have grasped intuitive- 
ly; yet no one knows the precious boon 
of Christianity until he knows some- 
thing of Greek literature, and Greek 
philosophy, by which he sees how much 
by wisdom the world knew not, and 
how far the greatest minds, the bright- 
est intellects that were ever created, 
failed to come to the knowledge of God, 
by the way of pure thought. 
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ALONE, with God, alone, we bow before His throne 

And crave of Him His pardon for sins of the past day! 
Alone, with God, alone, we bow before His throne 

And pray that for the love of Christ our sins be washed away. 


IL 


Alone, with God, alone, we bow before His throne ! 

For the spirit craves a shrine where to worship and to pray. 
Alone, with God, alone, rings the mighty anthem-tone, 

The vesper-chant of nations at closing of the day. 


III. 


Alone, with God, alone, sounds the voice of ages flown 
As the sun in march sublime keeps upon his onward way. 
Alone, with Night, alone! Yet with God upon His throne, 
The evening turns to morning! the Night into the Day! 


IV. 


Alone, with God, alone, we bow before His throne 
And crave of Him His pardon for sins of the neg day ! 
Alone, with God, alone! Yet with Christ upon His throne, 
We feel that for the love of Him our sins are washed away. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


A MIDNIGHT PERIL. 


Tue next morning, at breakfast, the 
family were disposed to rally Lissa on 
the devotion of the heir to the splen- 
dors of Rose Villa. 

“It is no jest,” she said, in the midst 
of their mirth; “Mr. Grizzle has pro- 
posed marriage to me. He caught me, 
yesterday, where I could not escape, and 
had courage enough to declare himself.” 

““ What did you say?” 

It was Millia who asked the question ; 
her parents remained silent. Lissa look- 
ed into her sister’s eager face. “I have 


not decided yet; but I think I shall 
accept him.” 

“Oh, dear Lissa, I am so glad. Do 
you think you will really like him ?— 
he’s so good-tempered, and you can 


have all you wish.” 

“* Well, yes,” said Elizabeth, calmly ; 
“Sam 7s good-tempered, and Rose Villa 
is a gorgeous sort of place. As you 
say, I need not live a life of self-denial. 
I infer, unless I flatter myself, that Mrs. 
Grizzle is very fond of me. I should 
have a good home.” 

Milla left her chair to kiss her sister’s 
cheek, which flushed deep-red under her 
touch, ' 

“T am so glad!” said the younger 
sister again, and the other felt as if a 
fine knife had stabbed her. 

“You are upsetting my cup,” she 
said, with a little mocking laugh. 

“IT beg your pardon, sister, but I was 
so surprised. You will be so near us, 
and every thing will look so much 
brighter.” 

Milla’s face glowed with pleasure. It 
was, indeed, only what she always had 
believed, that Lissa would soon have 
other suitors, and would love again, and 
be happy. It was only herself whose 
life, whose reason, were wrapped up in 
the devotion to one man! Then, too, 
to have all that shadow of remorse 


which she could but feel, lifted,—how 
perfectly happy she should then be! 
She returned to her chair, all smiles and © 
excitement, while Lissa’s face grew cold 

and fixed in its expression. 

“T wish my parents to advise me,” 
she said, presently. “I have promised an 
answer Monday. Of course, I should 
not accept him without their consent 
and approbation.” 

“But you must act as your own heart 
dictates.” 

Again that strange smile came at her 
father’s remark. There was more satire 
in it than the poor child was aware of. 

“Tf you have no serious objections to 
him or his family, I shall think favora- 
bly of it.” 

They had serious objections. Were 
not ignorance, incompatibility of tastes, 
serious objections? But it was true 
that their dear daughter was no longer 
happy at home, and if she decided in 
favor of Rose Villa, ought they to dis- 
suade her? Such thoughts were in the 
minds of both, when Lissa continued— 

“Don’t let it spoil the breakfast. 
Father, your tea is getting cold. I want 
no one’s decision to-day. Let the mat- 
ter rest.” 

“ Monday,” repeated Milla, presently. : 
“That’s the day of the soirée dansante. 
Papa, do you know, I would like to go, 
and wear my jewels.” 

“How absurd!” her mother was 
about to say; but, ever careful of the 
child’s feelings, she checked herself, 
answering instead, 

“You are too young to wear many of 
them, my dear. You might wear the 
ear-drops,—they are small,—and some- 
thing to fasten your sash.” 

“Oh, mamma, but I want them all, 
—at least, to take my choice out of 
them. It is an occasion of very great 
importance to me,—my first evening out 
as a young lady.” 

“You shall be dressed prettily, Milla; 
but I doubt if Mr. Dassel would ap- 
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prove of your making such a ‘ splurge,’ 
as Robbie says.” 

“Tm quite willing to be guided by 
him,” she answered, “ only, do, please, 
papa, bring home the casket to-mor- 
Tow.” 

“Tt will be some trouble. The fact 
is, I don’t like to have them in the 
house, for fear of accidents.” 

“Then, of what use are they, pray ? 
My aunt Mildred intended I should 
wear them, no doubt.” 

The voice trembled, the long lashes 
glittered with tears. 

“What a baby you are! You must 
learn to control yourself better, my 
little girl,’ and Mr. Cameron, having 
risen from the table, swept the light 
form up in the hollow of his arm, and 
kissed the wet cheek. ‘ When do you 
expect to assume wifely dignities unless 
you grow out of babyhood ?” 

The blue eyes flashed up into his with 
a singular look which haunted him all 
day, he knew not why. 

“Bring home the casket, papa; if it 
is lost I will take the consequences.” 

How wilful Milla was growing! Mrs. 
Cameron looked at her with sternness. 
She wondered that the child, who usu- 
ally shrank from drawing attention to 
herself, who would not play or sing for 
strangers, nor wear any dress which 
might attract. especial observation, 
should now seek to make herself an 
object of remark, and probably ridicule, 
by an undue splendor of jewelry. 

“Louis will laugh at her, when he 
hears of her intention, and that will be 
the end of it,” the mother consoled her- 
self by thinking. 

Mrs. Cameron was hurried, that morn- 
ing, and was obliged to put aside these 
weighty matters for affairs of minor 
interest. The dressmaker had arrived ; 
there was plenty of work awaiting her ; 
and as soon as pater familias could be 
kissed all round, and decently hurried 
out of the house, the ladies repaired to 
the sewing-chamber. 

“ What is first upon the carpet ?” 

“ Oh, mamma, I wish you would allow 
my gray suit to be made up first. It 
eould be finished by to-morrow night.” 
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“But Lissa wishes her blue-silk gored 
and trained for the soirée.” 

“ There will be ample time to do that 
Monday. We will help all we can.” 

“What is the haste about the gray 
suit, Milla?” 

A burning blush rose to the young 
girl’s cheek ; her eyes sank; but in an 
instant she raised them, saying in a low 
voice, that the sempstress might not 
hear, 

“Mr. Dassel has promised to take me 
riding Sabbath afternoon. You know 
how fastidious he is, and I would like 
to wear something suitable.” 

“ Well, well, child, I will see what 
can be done,”—and Milla was soon 
gratified, by having her dress in process 
of making. 

That day and the next Mrs, Cameron 
and Elizabeth were apparently absorbed 
in patterns, trimmings, etc. Whatever 
was in either mind, there was oppor- 
tunity to say but little; the subject of 
Sam’s hopes was not even referred to. 
Milla, useless and sweet, as usual, flitted 
in, occasionally, to note the progress of 
her own garments; Louis spent a part 
of both afternoons alone with her, in 
the parlor ; no one, not even her mother, 
noticed her nervous manner, nor the 
feverish flush upon her cheek. She was 
unusually gay; they, unusually busy. 

Saturday evening Mr. Cameron 
brought home two precious things; first- 
ly, Milla’s casket of jewels, secondly, a 
letter from Robbie. The boy was well, 
not home-sick, happily settled in his 
school; the only accident he had met 
with was that upon going aboard the 
steamer. Eve:y body cried over the 
first foreign letter, although there was 
nothing to cry about, but rather, reason 
for rejoicing. There was a little sealed 
note in the missive, directed to Lissa. 
Her fingers quivered as she opened it; 
but when she saw how brief it was, she 
grew calmer, reading hastily : 


“ My dear Lissa : 

“T have not yet had opportunity to 
do what I proposed. But in a month, 
or six weeks, I shall have completed my 
self-imposed task. In the meantime, I 
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beseech you, by your love for me, by 
your love for her, keep the promise you 
made. R. C.” 


“Deluded boy!” she murmured, with 
a sad smile, putting the note in her 
pocket. 

After dinner, the casket was opened, 
and the jewels again examined. 

“T hope no thief is looking, with 
wicked eyes, through the window,” 
remarked Dassel, stepping up to the 
blind and dropping it,—they were in 
the library, and the two sisters had 
hung themselves about with tremulous 
sparkles of dew and fire congealed in 
gems ; they were trying the effect, Milla 
in triumph, Lissa with sharp recollec- 
tions of what had once been whispered 
to her. 

“You make me shudder!” cried 
Milla, turning pale, and stealing closer 
to the speaker, as if for protection. 

“Such a thing might happen once in 
a thousand times,” he answered lightly. 
“ At all events, we'll drop the curtain 
between us and possible prying eyes. 
Mrs. Grizzle is very careless of her jew- 
els. I don’t believe the drawer in which 
they are placed is half the time locked. 
‘Easy come, easy go,’ as the saying is. 
She has not so many as are here, of 
course ; yet more than I should think 
she would care to lose. Well, little one, 
did the dressmaker finish the dress ?” 

“She did, Louis.” 

“Why, how grave you are about it! 
It seems to be a matter of serious mo- 
ment to my little lady here, whether she 
goes riding to-morrow in a new dress or 
an old one.” 

“Tt is the first time, you know,” said 
Milla, coloring. 

“Tf it should be cold, we’d have to 
wrap you up in a rabbit-skin and hide 
the pretty dress. So, what matters it!” 

Mr. Dassel was in the gayest con- 
ceivable humor. The rest of the fami- 
ly involuntarily caught the infection. 
When Mr. Cameron proposed a game of 
chess with Louis, he was clamored 
against for selfishness; social converse 
was the order of the evening, and none 
should be so exclusive as to withdraw 
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themselves from it. Mrs, Cameron was 
happy in the knowledge that Robbie’s 
journey had been completed ; all other 
anxieties she put away for the hour, the 
more readily that Elizabeth appeared 
more like her old self. 

It was late when Mr. Dassel betook 
himself to the shelter of Rose Villa. 

‘“‘ Be very careful of the casket, little 
one,” he said again, as he was going 
away. ‘ Where shall you keep it to- 
night ?” > 

“ Under my pillow, if papa will allow 
me. They say, ‘Uneasy lies the head 
that wears a crown.’ I want to try how 
a head lies on a casket of diamonds.” 

Milla always had slept alone in her 
own pretty room; but Sabrina, her 
faithful attendant, had a closet out of it 
in hearing of her young mistress, where, 
if the child did but sigh in her sleep, 
she could fly to her. This night, Milla 
was a long while preparing for bed; 
finally, she bade Sabrina retire, and the 
latter heard her murmuring passionate 
prayers for a full half hour, on her 
knees, in the chilly midnight. After 
she was finally in bed, she tossed and 
sighed until it seemed as if she would 
never compose herself; at length she 
slumbered, and the old nurse, relieved 
of care, sank into a deep sleep. 

Out of this she was aroused by the 
loud screams of Milla, and springing 
up, and rushing into her room, she just 
saw the dim outline of a man’s form on 
the balcony outside the window before 
it disappeared. 

“ Oh, Lordy ! Oh goody gracious me!” 
joined in the nurse, standing still and 
clapping her hands, instead of rushing 
to the open window and endeavoring to 
track the intruder. It was not until 
Mr. Cameron came upon the scene, and 
actually forced an explanation from 
them, that any effort was made to fol- 
low the man. It was then too late. His 
examination of the balcony showed that 
a ladder, which had been used on the 
place in gathering fruit from the trees, 
had been brought and raised to the 
balcony, making it a very simple thing 
for the robber to ascend. Milla, thought- 
less of danger, had left the sash up a 
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few inches, so that he had only to softly 
raise it in order to find himself in her 
apartment. 

Mr. Cameron’s next thought was to 
ascertain if he had succeeded in his 
object. If the casket was gone, he 
should at once attempt pursuit. 

“No, papa, here it is,” cried poor 
Milla, shaking as if in an ague-fit. 

“ Probably he made some slight noise 
in opening the window, which awa- 
kened you just in time to save your 
fortune, Milla.” 

“JT don’t know. I was sound asleep, 
when I suddenly opened my eyes and 
saw a man standing in the middle of 
the room. ‘My night-lamp was burning 
very low, but I saw him distinctly. I 
do not know how I managed to scream, 
for my heart seemed to be in my throat, 
so that, at first, I could not make a 
sound.” 

“You did berry well at de hollerin’ 
bisness, Missa,” said Sabrina; “ an’ I 
reckon I did a little myself when I saw 
dat spook on de balcony.” 

“ You saved your casket by it, that’s 
evident,” said Mr. Cameron. 

“ And her life too, perhaps,” added 
the mother, sitting on the bed, and 
soothing the trembling girl by holding 
her hands. 

Many were the questions asked about 
the appearance of the burglar, etc., but 
Milla could give no account of him, ex- 
cept that he wore a mask and had on 
light clothes, Mr. Cameron, revolver in 
hand, went outside and reconnoitred 
his premises ; but, of course, the intru- 
der had fled at the first alarm. 

“You'll be glad to get the jewels 
back in their safe, won’t you, sister ?” 
said Lissa, when the excitement had 
partially subsided. 

“ Not until after the soirée,” was the 
answer—Milla could be a trifle obstinate 
when inclined. “ ButI shall not object 
to papa’s taking them, and allowing 
them to keep company with his re- 
volver.” 

“ Now that some one evidently knows 
of their being in the house, we cannot 
be too careful. How singular! I must 
have been tracked from my own office, 
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But it is getting light in the east. Let 
us not lose our morning nap.” 

“JT will share Milla’s bed the rest of 
the night,’ said Lissa; “and if you 
will leave your room-door open, we 
shall not be afraid.” 

No further adventure was met with 
that night. The family were late to 
their Sunday breakfast. Milla looked 
as if she had not slept at all; she was 
so agitated and nervous that her mother 
advised her not ‘o think of going to 
church, but to lie down and rest all the 
forenoon, that she might feel like en- 
joying the promised drive in the latter 
part of the day. 

Before breakfast Mr. Cameron and 
his men had made an examination of 
the premises, and had picked up the 
mask worn by the burglar, which had 
been thrown away on the road, quite a 
distance from the house. 

After breakfast, he went over to Rose 
Villa, to ascertain if any attempts at 
entering that place had been made. 
Nothing was amiss there, although 
Sam declared he had heard a window 
open and shut in the night; at which 
the others laughed, while Mrs. Grizzle 
remarked that she must be more careful 
of her things, which were liable to be 
stolen any day or night—she was so 
heedless about locks. 

“T told you, last evening, somebody 
might be looking in at the window,” 
said Mr. Dassel. “I have no doubt you 
were followed from the city. Some- 
times these scoundrels will keep their 
eyes on a thing for months. I remem- 
ber once, I had a large sum of money, 
in gold, sent to me from Paris, by ex- 
press, to Baden-Baden. When it ar- 
rived, I was notified by the messenger, 
who warned me to be cautious, as he 
was informed that it had been followed 
all the way from Paris by two celebra- 
ted thieves. I took it, quietly, to my 
room in the hotel, saying nothing about 
the nature of the package, my own 
servant carrying it, intending, on the 
morrow, to pay some debts to a broker 
there, and take home the remainder of 
the coin. That night my servant wished 
to sleep in my apartment; but I said, 
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‘No, I was not afraid.’ I had, however, 
a small dog, a pet of mine, and one of 
the most sagacious little fellows that 
ever belonged to his race. It was in the 
latter part of the night, and I was fast 
asleep, forgetful of money or its respon- 
sibilities, when I was awakened by the 
cold nose of my dog, pressed silently 
against my face. Every faculty was in- 
stantly sharpened by a consciousness of 
peril. It was perfectly dark, my candle 
having burned out, and I knew not but 
that some one was already in my room. 
I lay, quietly, listening. I could just 
hear the velvet patter of my dog’s feet, 
who seemed to have muffled his toes on 
purpose, going about the floor; and 
again he came back and laid his nose 
to my face, still without asound. Upon 
finding that I was awake, he went off 
again. I thought best to follow him; 
and with my pistol in my hand I crept 
noiselessly out of bed, and walked in 
the direction of the door. When about 


six feet from it, I heard a peculiar noise, 
scarcely audible, but persistent. I knew 


it at once. Some one was sawing off the 
bolt! Allright; let him work away! 
I stationed myself close to the door, in 
such a position that, when it was open- 
ed, I could shoot the intruder; my dog 
stood at my side, pressing against my 
leg, but making no sound, In fifteen 
minutes there was a slight rattling, as 
of something dropping, a cessation of 
the sawing, a moment’s profound si- 
lence, during which, I suppose, the bur- 
glar was also listening. Had my dog 
barked then, or stirred, one of the most 
noted of Parisian thieves would not 
have been winged ; but the brave little 
fellow knew better. Presently the door 
was pushed softly, slowly, ajar; then 
there was the flash of my pistol, the 
report, an alarm through the house, 
persons running to the scene, lights,— 
and upon the floor, bathed in his own 
blood, the would-be robber. He was 
seriously, not mortally wounded, and 
was taken care of by the police. His 
companion was also arrested in his at- 
tempt to escape. For some days my 
little dog was the lion of Baden- 
Baden.” 
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“T have no doubt his dogship was 
more worthy of distinction than many 
of the lions who have attracted atten- 
tion in that bad little city,” said Mr. 
Cameron. “Do you dine with us to- 
day, Louis?” 

“Thank you; Mrs. Grizzle has held 
out inducements for me to remain at 
home. But tell Miss Milla, please, that 
I shali be at the door at half-past two.” 

Mr. Cameron thought it prudent to 
remain at home that morning. His 
wife and eldest daughter drove to the 
little country church, whose Gothic 
arches rose amid the shadows of a beau- 
tiful wood, now gorgeous with every 
autumn tint, as if the windows had been 
illuminated of “ God’s first temples.” 
Never before had Elizabeth prayed as 
she prayed that day, for guidance and 
wisdom to do right,—not to wrong 
others because she was tried and tempt- 
ed, but to suffer meekly, and wait with 
patience. In the fervor of her aspira- 
tions, the temptation to marry from 
pique and pride was put far away. 
Even Sam Grizzle had his rights, and 
she would not wed him, with no inten- 
tion of making him happy. She re- 
solved to wear no camelia to the party, 
but to make preparations to leave her 
home within the week for a long visit 
to Newburg. 

It was with something of holy peace 
in her heart that she sat in her room, 
after the one o’clock Sabbath dinner, 
her Bible open in her lap, the pale No- 
vember sunshine streaming through the _ 
window. While she sat thus, the sound 
of light wheels grated on the drive. 
Mr. Dassel, with a handsome little car- 
riage and fast horse, was waiting for 
Milla, who came into her room, smil- 
ing, but very pale, to ask her how the 
new suit looked, and to kiss her “ good- 
bye until tea-time.” 

“You look charmingly, Milla; it is 
very becoming to you. But how cold 
your hands are! You must take a thick 
shawl; you will need it before you re- 
turn.” 

Miila’s dress and mantle were of some 
rich gray material, trimmed with velvet 
of the same color. The little gray felt 
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hat, with one gray and one scarlet 
plume, was as pretty. as it could be, 
with her lovely golden hair floating out 
from under it, about her child-like, ex- 
quisite face. 

“J wanted to kiss mother, but she 
is asleep,” said Milla,—“no, I’m not 
cold—only a little excited. Good-bye, 
dear, darling Lissa !” 

“T hope you will enjoy yourself as 
much as you anticipate, sister.” 

“Oh, I shall. I am very happy. 
The day is so beautiful—and did you 
see what a handsome little turn-out ?” 

“Yes; none too nice for you, Milla. 
But you are so pale—your hands trem- 
ble.” 

“T had such a shock last night; I’ve 
been trembling all day. But I must 
not keep Louis waiting. He may grow 
impatient.” 

“Tf he ever’is impatient with her, I 
shall grow to hate him,” mused Eliza- 
beth, closing her door after the dear 
little deformed, beautiful sister, who 
flung a kiss to her from the stairs. 

She did not look to see them drive 
away in the sunny afternoon. She only 
reopened her Bible, forcing herself to 
read in it, at first mechanically, until 
she felt the meaning of the words, and 
was comforted by its promises. 

It was dark when Mr. Dassel set Milla 
down in the vestibule of her father’s 
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house. If it had not been so dark, Mr. 
Cameron could have seen that his horse 
was sweating, as if he had been driven 
far and rapidly. 

“T did not think you would be out 
so late. I am afraid you have taken 
cold, my child.” 

“No, mother, I am not cold. Louis 
went further than I expected ; the roads 
were so fine and the air so bracing. 
We had a shawl.” 

As Milla came into the full blaze of 
the lighted library, where a small fire 
had been kindled in the grate in antici- 
pation of her being chilly, and whose 
lamps were all burning, she did not 
seem to have suffered from the night- 
air. Her eyes were flashing, her cheeks 
red, her whole face radiated light. 

Her father drew her down on his 
knee, complimenting her on her new 
dress. She doffed her little gray hat, 
leaned her head on his shoulder, and 
fell into a deep reverie. 

“There’s Louis,” she presently ex- 
claimed, before any one else had heard 
his step. “He will take tea with us, 
mamma. Let us have it here, in the 
library. It is so pleasant, with this 
fire.” 

Her whim was humored. Tea was 
brought into the library. The family 
long remembered how beautiful, how 
gay, their darling was that evening. 


(To be continued.) 
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LOUIS XVII, AND ELEAZER WILLIAMS. 


WERE THEY REALLY THE SAME PERSON ? * 


By the request of the Long Island 
Historical Society, I am induced to re- 
cord the reasons of my belief that the 
late Rev. Eleazer Williams was “ the 
Lost Prince,’ “the Dauphin,” “the 
Louis XVII.” of French history. I do 
not persuade myself that the following 
narrative will prove to be convincing 
to all readers; for, the problem, ‘‘ Have 
we had a Bourbon among us?” is com- 
plex and recondite, admitting of no 
positive demonstration short of authen- 
tic records; which it may have been for 
the interest of various parties in France 
to suppress. Nevertheless, the facts 
which have constrained my judgment 
are too singular to be rejected as evi- 
dence, and may serve to confirm, in 
some measure, what has been written 


by the late Rev. Mr. Hanson, in the old 
Putnam’s Monthly and in his two books, 
and by other writers less familiar to us, 
who have taken the same side of the 
question. 


I. In the month of August, 1844, the 
Rev. Eleazer Williams, on his way to 
Boston, visited Newport, R. IL, where 
I was some time rector, to ask aid fer 
his missionary work among the Indians. 
He was the guest of Mrs. Com. O. H. 
Perry. Amid the books that covered 
the centre-table in the parlor of this hos- 
pitable mansion, were some volumes of 


* This paper, received after our number for July 
was published, is a refutation—as unexpected as it 
is interesting—of the editorial note in that number, 
assuming that the theory of Mr. Williams’ royal 
origin was finally disposed of and disproved by the 
article from his literary executor. It is proper for 
us to say here, plainly, that the present paper is 
written by the Rev. Francis Vinton, 8. T. D., 
assistant-minister of Trinity Church, N. Y.,—a 
gentleman whose high character as a clergyman 
and as a learned and logical investigator will com- 
mand at once the most entire confidence in the 
impartial accuracy of his statements, and great 
respect for his conclusions—which so strongly lean 
toward the belief that Eleazer Williams was really 
Lonis XVII. of France.—Ed. Putnam’s Mag. 


French Revolutionary History, contain- 
ing biographical sketches of notable 
persons, and illustrated by engravings 
of their portraits, in fine wood-cuts. 
These volumes were the gifts of Admiral 
Casey to Mrs. Perry, sent to her from 
Paris, after his return to France, in ac- 
knowledgment of her courtesy to him 
and to the officers of his squadron while 
lying in Newport Harbor. Admiral 
Casey, it will be remembered, command- 
ed the ships which brought over the 
Prince de Joinville and his suite to 
America, about 1840, and remained at 
Newport while the Prince was engaged 
in his Western tour; during which he 
visited Williams with the surgeon of the 
fleet and his private secretary. The 
account of this interview is detailed by 
both parties, in Mr. Hanson’s book on 
“ The Lost Prince.” 

Candles had just been brought into 
the parlor of Mrs, Perry, when Wil- 
liams and I drew nigh to the table to 
amuse ourselves for the hour. Not a 
word had been said of these books, nor 
of the conjecture (which was then a 
mere rumor) of the identity of Williams 
with the Dauphin ; neither did I, at that 
time, entertain the slightest idea of any 
relationship between them. Williams 
had not spoken on the question, nor in 
any way alluded to it; neither did he 
know that the books on the centre- 
table were of the character described. 
But we drew near to the lights, by a 
natural impulse, to vary our occupation 
in a sort of “ kill-time” way, and (I will 
confess it) to relieve myself from the 
task of entertaining a visitor who was 
commonly reserved and silent, and 
whose conversation at no time was par- 
ticularly interesting and never instruc- 
tive. 

Thus we were engaged for a half-hour 
or so. I was reading some author, 
while Williams was turning over the 
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leaves of the volumes of the “ French 
Revolutionary Annals.” Al! at once I 
was startled by a sudden movement, 
and on looking up, I saw Williams sit- 
ting upright and stiff in his chair, his 
eyes fixed and wide open, his hands 
clenched on the table, his whole frame 
shaken and trembling, as if a paralysis 
had seized him. I thought it had. I 
exclaimed, “ What is the matter?” and 
I rose quickly to rouse him; for no an- 
swer came, It was a minute or more 
before he could speak. But with great 
effort he raised his hand, and, pointing 
to one of the wood-cut portraits, at the 
‘bottom of the page, said, in a hollow 
voice and with great difficulty of utter- 
ance, 

“That image has haunted me, day 
and night, as long as I can remember. 
*Tis the horrid vision of my dreams. 
What is it? Who is it?” 

I looked. There was no name on 
the page. On turning the leaf, I read 
that this number was the “ Portrait of 
Simon,” to whose care the Dauphin of 
France, son of Louis XVI. and Marie 
Antoinette, was committed in the pris- 
on of the Temple. 

I shut the book; for while it was 
open Williams gazed at the picture as 
if fascinated, while overwhelmed with 
unutterable horror. 

Some time elapsed before he recovered 
his equanimity. And then, for the first 
time, I talked with him on the rumor 
of his birth and parentage. He told me 
that the Prince de Joinville had visited 
him at Green Bay (as Mr. Hanson after- 
ward related), and also that the surgeon 
(to whom, at his request, he had shown 
certain scars of scrofula upon the leg), 
said to him, 

“ Mon Dieu! you have rights which 
you know not of,” and then suddenly 
checked himself. 

Our conversation turned on the story 
of the Dauphin and on Williams’ recol- 
lections of his own life. There was no 
assuming, on his part, of any other posi- 
tion than that of a gentleman (which 
he eminently was) who had been cast 
among Indians in early youth, and who 
had been educated above them in good 
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schools, and who had done service to 
his country in the War of 1812; and, 
finally, had been called into the holy 
ministry of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, and was now devoting himself 
to the welfare of those sons of the forest 
with whom his lot had been cast in 
early life, in the hope of promoting their 
civilization and their spiritual salvation, 
as their humble and contented mis- 
sionary. 

Williams assumed no other character 
than this, and rather seemed disturbed 
at the conjecture of his inheritance of 
any other name. There was no air of 
pretension—no attempt at speculation 
—no seeming personal interest in the 
matter suggested to him of his royal 
birth. 

He could not account for his agitation 
at the sight of the portrait of “ Simon ;” 
and when I reopened the book at the 
page, he gazed at the picture without 
emotion, as if the spectre had been laid, 
and the associations with it had been 
buried and covered up in the mysterious 
tomb of the soul. Those wonderful 
memories, which the sudden apparition 
of Simon’s portrait had revived, seemed 
to be mercifully remanded to their sep- 
ulchre. Williams retired to his cham- 
ber, and slept well. Meanwhile, we of 
the family, who had been conversing 
with him, puzzled ourselves with the 
explanation of the phenomenon of the 
evening, with as much satisfaction as 
puzzles generally afford. 

But the conclusion to which my 
thoughts have arrived, after due con- 
sideration, is simply this, that it was the 
Soul, through Memory, bearing witness to 
Itself, affirming the identity of Williams 
and the Dauphin. 

II. My next personal connection with 
the question of raz DaupHin happened 
in this wise : 

The publication of Mr. Hanson’s ar- 
ticle in Putnam’s Monthly, in February, 
1853, occasioned many inquiries “ when 
the Rev. Mr. Williams would again 
officiate in Grace Church, Brooklyn 
Heights.” He had more than once done 
so, without remark ; but now he was a 
celebrity. It was contrary to my prin- 
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ciples and my taste to encourage the 
implied motive for attending divine 
worship, and I determined to gratify 
no prurient curiosity to see Mr. Wil- 
liams while engaged in his ministerial 
office. On the first Sunday in February, 
1858, I expected him to assist me in the 
Holy Communion ; but I scrupulously 
withheld, even from every member of 
my family, any hint of my expectation. 
Indeed, Mr. Williams had failed me once 
before, and his promise at this time was 
conditional; so that I myself was not 
certain of his coming. 

The organ had commenced, and the 
time was fully up, when Mr. Williams 
appeared, just as I was about to proceed 
from the vestry-room. He robed him- 
self hastily in his surplice, and was 
directed to one of the stalls on the op- 
posite side, which required him to walk 
across the choir, or chancel, of the 
church, 

On the following Monday morning an 
esteemed parishioner, a German gentle- 
man of high standing, called on me in 
my study to ask, “ who he was that offi- 
ciated with me on yesterday morning.” 

I replied that “it was the Rev. Ele- 
azer Williams,” 

He then said that there happened to 
be in his pew, as his guest, His Royal 
Highness, Prince Paul William, Duke 
of Wurtemberg, cousin to the present 
King of Wurtemberg and to the Czar 
Nicholas, travelling in this country un- 
der the title of Gen. Count Heidenheim ; 
who, when Mr. Williams walked across 
the chancel, asked my parishioner, Mr. 
R——, “Who is that? Who is that 
man? Itisso! If there is any thing 
in family likeness, he is a Bourbon!” 

Mr. R—— replied that he did not 
know who it was. But the Duke could 
not be quiet, but said, “It isso! He is 
a Bourbon! He isa Bourbon, no doubt! 
He is the image of Charles X.” 

Mr. R—— went on to relate the ex- 
citement of the Duke during the whole 
of the divine service; and how, at din- 
ner that day, he resumed the theme, 
with many particulars in the story of 
the Dauphin. 

Among these I recollect a few striking 
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points, viz., that Charles X. was very 
like Louis XVI. ;—that Prince Talley- 
rand knew all about the abduction of 
the Dauphin, which was connived at by 
the authorities of France; and when 
his Memoirs should be published (if 
there were no suppression of facts), the 
world would know of it too ;—that the 
Jesuits knew all about it; and if Wil- 
liams had been a Roman Catholic (sup- 
posing him to be the Dauphin), he 
would have been in France long ago ;— 
that Robespierre and Count de Provence 
(afterward Louis XVIII.) were mutually 
interested in procuring the abduction 
of the Dauphin (inasmuch as he would 
not die a natural death under extreme 
cruelty) : Robespierre, because he wished 
that the Revolution should maintain 
the reputation of a political revolution, 
and not be damaged by the imputation 
of being a war against children; the 
Count de Provence, because the Dau- 
phin, as Louis XVIL, would stand in 
the way of his succession to the crown ; 
—that Chateaubriand would not take 
the oath of allegiance to Louis XVIIL, 
on the ground that Louis XVII. was 
yet alive and in America; and that 
Chateaubriand’s journey to America 
had for its object, among others, to dis- 
cover the lost Dauphin ;—that Count 
D’Artois (afterward Charles X.) would 
not swear allegiance to his brother until 
very late (when his own succession was 
in prospect), because of his scruples as 
a Legitimist, and his allegiance to his 
nephew. 

These circumstances, and others quite 
as remarkable, were the disclosures of 
my friend Mr. R——, as having been the 
staple of the conversation of the Duke 
on that Sunday afternoon, after he had 
had a vision of Eleazer Williams, 

The peculiar reason why this report 
was made to me, was this: A few days 
before this eventful Sunday, while I was 
engaged in reading Mr. Hanson’s first 
article on the question of the Dauphin, 
Mr. R—— happened to call on me in 
my library. Our conversation turning 
to the subject, he denounced the article, 
and the credulity of those who enter- 
tained a belief in the “identity of Ele- 
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azer Williams and the Dauphin of 
France!” And his call on Monday 
morning was (as he states in a note now 
before me, dated March 3, 1853) “ prin- 
cipally as a reason for retracting my 
previous unbelief, which I considered 
too rashly and too strongly expressed.” 

Mr. R—— wrote, in pencil, the title 
of the Duke on a slip of paper, and I 
made a note of some points of the con- 
versation on the other side; where, also, 
I find it written, that ‘“‘ Mr. Edward H. 
Holbrook, of Boston, was present in 
my study, and heard Mr. R—— say the 
above.” 

The following is an exact copy of this 
memorandum : 
Copy of memorandum made on a slip of paper 

immediately after Mr. R—’s communication.* 

** Monpay, Feb. 7, 1858. 

“Mr. R— gave me the address opposite” 
(side of the paper, in pencil,) “andsaid: The 
Duke testified yesterday to Mr. R— at his ta- 
ble at dinner, ‘that the rumor was current’ 
(interlined) ‘ Chateaubriand has said to him (the 
Duke) that the Dauphin was taken to America, 
and was now alive there.” When the Duke saw 
E. Williams in Grace Church, Brooklyn, yes- 
terday, he said to Mr. R— (sitting in his pew), 
that Williams was a Bourbon, no doubt, if 
family features are evidence. The Duke has 
seen Louis XVIII. and Charles X., &c. 

“Mr, Edward H. Holbrook, of Boston, was 
present in my study, and heard Mr. R— say 
the above, &c. ae Mer 


The address on the opposite side of 
the paper, given in pencil, is, 

“ His Royal Highness Prince Paul William, 
Duke of Wurtemberg, Gen. Count Heidenheim, 
cousin to Emperor Nicholas,” . 

At this time there was no pledge of 
secrecy, as to this important communi- 
cation; nor the apprehension of any 
harm to result from its contemporaneous 
publication. Accordingly, I took an 
early opportunity to acquaint Mr. Han- 
son with the general scope of it, and 
referred him to Mr. R—— for the par- 
ticulars, to be printed in his forthcom- 
ing second article in Putnam’s Monthly. 

To my surprise, Mr. Hanson informed 
me that Mr. R—— declined to confirm 


* I have caréfully compared this with the original 
memorandum, and it agrees exactly, exept in one 
thing, the full name of Mr. R.—G@. P. P. 
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what he had said in the presence of Mr. 
Holbrook and myself; for which reluc- 
tance he gave the following very excel- 
lent reasons, in a letter to me, dated 


“___ Street, New York, March 8, 1858. 

“Reverend and Dear Sir: With respect to 
the opinion of the Duke of Wurtemberg, in 
reference to the Rev. E. Williams, his explicit 
request to have his name kept out of any pub- 
lication on the subject forbids me from comply- 
ing with your request fora written statement of 
such opinion, further than simply to say, that 
the Duke, when seeing the Rev. E. Williams 
assist you in the services of your church, on 
the first Sunday in February, was very much 
struck with the marked Rourbon features and 
the general appearance of the reverend gen- 
tleman. * 

“¢ And for the ab6ve-mentioned reason, I shall 
anuch prefer that, even to this simple fact, no 
allusion should be made in-any publication. 
What I stated verbally to you, and to Mr. W— 
(his particular friend), was meant for a confi- 
dential communication, and principally for the 
reason for retracting my previous - unbelief, 
which I considered too rashly and too.strongly 
expressed. : 

“TI cannot omit, however, to rectify a misap- 
prehension which seems to have been created 
by that confidential communication, viz., that 
the Duke had heard from the late Mr. Chateau- 
briand himself that the Dauphin had been sent 
to this country, &c. This, as far asI know, 
was not the case. In short, the Duke spoke 
more of reports and rumors, than of facts, 

“With great respect and esteem, 
“Yours, R—.” 


On further consultation I learned that 
the contemporaneous publication of this 
testimony (such as it is) “ would very 
much compromise the Duke on his re- 
turn to Europe among the Legitimist 
circles of royalty.” I reported to Mr. 
Hanson that the information with which 
I had thought to furnish him could not 
properly be included in his new article. 
But, forasmuch as I had revealed the 
particulars of the Duke’s impulsive tes- 
timony, and my informant was reluctant 
to stand by me (for very good present 
reasons), I thought it just that at least 
the substance of what he had said should 
be eonfirmed-by my informant, in writ- 
ing ; both for my. own satisfaction and 
justification and for the truth of his- 
tory, whenever the time should come to 
publish it. 

My informant conceded the justice of 
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this demand with characteristic cour- 
tesy, only requiring that the document 
should not be used publicly, nor printed 
while the parties concerned are living, 
but kept among my private documents, 
as among my curiosities of history. 
The following is an exact copy of the 
memorandum : 
, (Copy.) 
“ Memorandum for Preservation. 


“In Putnam’s Monthly Review for February, 
1853, is an article by the Rev. J. H. Hanson, 
entitled, ‘Is there a Bourbon amongst us?’ 
in which the writer attempts to identify the 
Rev. Eleazer Williams, Deacon in the Prot. 
Epis. Church, with the Dauphin, Louis XVII. 

“ This article is causing much speculation, 
and has created no little interest among intel- 
ligent people, both here and in Europe. Mr. 
Hanson is to continue the inquiry in Putnam 
of April. 

“On the first Sunday in February (Feb. 6, 
1853), the Rev. E. Williams assisted me in the 
Holy Communion. His Royal Highness, Prince 
Paul William, Duke of Wurtemberg, cousin to 
the present king of Wurtemberg and to [this 
was interlined by Mr. R.] Czar Nicholas (now 
travelling in this country under the title of Gen. 
Count Heidenheim), chanced to be in Grace 
Church, Brooklyn Heights, that morning, in 
the pew of his friend R—, Esq. my parish- 
ioner, who, on the following day, informed me 
of the following particulars: On seeing Rev. 
Mr. Williams, His Royal Highness said to his 
friend with emphasis, ‘It is so—that’s a Bour- 
bon, no doubt.’ And afterwards, in conversa- 
tion, at the house of Mr. R—, the Duke 
added, that Mr. Williams’ resemblance to and 
general appearance with Charles X. is more 
striking than his likeness to Louis XVIII., who 
was less like Louis XVI. 

“His Royal Highness had been acquainted 
with both Sovereigns. Furthermore, His Roy- 
al Highness on the same occasion stated that 
in the legitimist circles in France, he had heard 
it currently reported, that the Dauphin, Louis 
XVII., had been taken to America, and might 
be now alive there, and that Mr. Chateaubriand 
was conversant with the fact” [here follows a 
clause interpolated by Mr. R—-in his own hand- 
writing] and taking all in all, he himself 
had no doubt, that the Rev. E. Williams was 
the Dauphin. 

‘¢Mr. Hanson, having heard the rumor of this 
circumstantial evidence, has requested me by 
letter to communicate the above statement to 
him for publication in the April number of 
Putnam’s Monthly, now in press. 

“But as Mr. R— had informed me that His 
Royal Highness earnestly deprecated being in 
print on this subject, I could not gratify Mr. 
Hanson without conferring with Mr, R—. 
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“R— declines to permit the statement 
above to be printed, while the parties concerned 
are living, on the sufficient ground of the re- 
luctance of His Royal Highness, and on the con- 
sideration that much of it was made in the 
freedom and confidence of his domestic fireside. 
But as the statement is valuable and worth 
preserving, I have submitted it to Mr. R— 
for his confirmation, to be kept by me among 
my curiosities of history. 

(Signed,) ORV. 
“ Brooklyn, March 5, 1858.” 
Mr. R—’s Confirmation is as follows. 
“« __ Street, Brooklyn, 
“ March 5, 1853. 
_ “At the Rev. Dr. V—’s request, I here- 
with confirm the preceding statement, on the 
first two pages of this sheet (of which this is 
the third), as substantially correct. The Duke 
of Wurtemberg was in the pew, No. 100, when 
he saw the Rev..E. Williams in the chancel, 
at the distance of about sixty feet. 

“T cannot forbear, however, to add, that the 
Duke, being of rather an impulsive and sanguine 
temper, may have used, in the conversation 
alluded to, much stronger language than he 
would have been willing to subscribe to in 
writing: for it is obvious that, under the cir- 
cumstances, the conclusion of the Rev. E. Wil- 


-liams: being no doubt the Dauphin, or evétia 


Bourbon, would have been extremely rash. 
(Signed,) “R—” 

“P.S.—It is distinctly understood that no 
other use is to be made of this paper, than that 
it is to be kept by Dr. V— among his private 
documents ; as only on that condition I was in- 
duced to confirm, in writing, statements that 
were made under the injunction, if not of strict 
privacy, but certainly of avoiding a general 
publicity. A—R-.”* 

I have preserved this documentary 
evidence for fifteen years, as “ a curiosi- 
ty of history.” But the time is come to 
publish it. In that short period of time 
Mr. Williams has died, the Duke of 
Wurtemberg has died, the kingdom of 
Wurtemberg is abolished, and public 
faith in legitimate kings is dead and 
buried, And, even while I am writing 
this article (intended, originally, for the 
Long Island Historical Society), the 
July number of Putnam’s (revived) Mag- 
azine contains a paper of Mr. Williams’ 
literary executor, entitled, “The Last 
of the Bourbon Story ;” while the edit- 





* I have carefully verified the above by the origi- 
nal paper, in the handwriting of Dr. Vinton and of 
Mr. R—. The only difference is the omission, in 
the copy, of the full name of Mr. R—.—G. P. P. 
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or, in his “Monthly Chronicle,” begs 
pardon of the public for having yielded 
to “ the enthusiastic faith and trust of 
the Rev. John H. Hanson, whose belief 
in the rightfulness of Mr. Williams’ 
claim, and whose zeal in pushing it, 
amounted almost to a monomania.” 

Alas! dear brother! the world thinks 
thee dead, and bemoans thy credulity, 
while it is forced to honor thy “ enthu- 
siastic faith and trust.” 

But thou art not dead, but sleepest ; 
and I, in venturing to indite more “ last 
words of the Bourbon story,” may be 
likened to that loving sister of whom 
it was said, “She goeth unto the grave 
to weep there.” But that grave was the 
theatre of a resurrection. It was “ THE 


TrutH#” who said, “ Our friend Lazarus 
sleepeth ; but I go, that I may awake 
him out of sleep.” 


Ill. In the summer of 1853, Mr. Han- 
son called on me in Brooklyn, where I 
was then settled, to acquaint me with 
what promised to be a singular con- 
firmation of his theory, as published in 
the March and April numbers of the 
Magazine, through the testimony, he 
said, of Skenondough, a very old In- 
dian chief of the Oneida tribe, who had 
known Williams when he was a boy of 
ten or twelve years of age, having been 
present when two Frenchmen gave him 
into the custody of the elder Williams, 
in 1795, at Ticonderoga; and who 
would testify that Eleazer Williams was 
of French birth, for the reason that he 
had talked with him in the French lan- 
guage at that time.” Moreover, the old 
Indian affirmed that “ Williams was re- 
corded in the census of the Six Nations 
as a Frenchman adopted by the St. 
Regis tribe, and transferred to the Onei- 
das ;” with many other particulars of 
great interest. 

All this seemed, indeed, to be impor- 
tant testimony, if true. Who is this old 
Indian? How came he to turn up just 
at that time? What credentials does 
he show? What proof of his great age 
and sound memory exists ? 

These were among the queries that I 
thought proper to suggest, to guard 
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myself from a credulity which I felt 
predisposing me to believe what the 
circumstance at Newport, some years 
previously, and the late testimony of 
the Duke of Wurtemberg, had fixed in 
my mind. 

The answer to these inquiries was this 
simple explanation: Skenondough was 
@ principal man of the Oneidas, who 
was accustomed to go to the city of 
Washington to receive the bounty- 
money, or on other business, of the In- 
dians. On this year he left Syracuse 
with the usual contribution of Indian 
traps of bead-work, by the sale of which 
he paid his expenses. But there was 
such an unusual delay at Washington 
in the payment of the Indian annuity, 
that Skenondough’s resources were ex- 
hausted. He was obliged to return 


. without money, reaching Philadelphia 


penniless, 

In this strait, he called on Mr. Peter 
Sken Smith, of Philadelphia, a well- 
known, wealthy, and highly-respected 
citizen; whose middle name was deriv- 
ed, I was told, from that of the chiefs 
of the Oneidas—“ Skenondough,”—with 
whom the ancestors of Mr. Smith were 
familiar in their early settlements 
around Syracuse. Mr. Gerrit Smith, 
brother of Peter Sken, is, I believe, still 
the possessor of the immense patri- 
mony derived from an Indian title. 

Old Skenondough was hospitably 
entertained by Mr. Peter Sken Smith 
in Philadelphia. It was just at this 
time that Mr. Hanson’s discussion of 
the question of Eleazer Williams’ iden- 
tity with the Dauphin of France was 
engaging the public mind. Mr. Smith, 
therefore, seized the opportunity of 
questioning old Skenondough on the 
subject. Skenondough had not heard 
of the theme, nor had he ever suspected 
that Williams was of royal blood; but 
he said that he knew he was a French- 
man, because he was present at Lake 
George in 1795, when he was brought 
over and committed into the custody 
of Thomas Williams; and further words 
to like effect, as above narrated, and as 
afterward embodied in an affidavit. 

Mr. Smith thought it worth while to 
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acquaint the Rev. Mr. Hanson with this 
startling and unexpected confirmation 
of his theory, and suggested that Sken- 
ondough be asked to take New York 
in his route home to Syracuse, so that 
his testimony might be taken before a 
notary. 

Mr. Hanson invited Skenondough to 
visit New York, where, by a happy con- 
juncture, Williams was also sojourning, 
while engaged in the printing of his 
“ Indian Prayer-Book.” 

Mr. Hanson desired me to be present 
with him when Skenondough’s affidavit 
would be made. I consented. Where- 
upon, on the day of Skenondough’s 
arrival, I was summoned to meet the 
parties in the office of Richard Bus- 
teed, Esq., in William-street. There sat 
old Skenondough, his long white hair 
streaming on his shoulders, the deep 
wrinkles furrowing his swarthy face, 
but his form hardly yielding to the 

‘pressure of years. Mr. Hanson was by 
his side. In a few minutes Eleazer 
Williams entered; and it was impres- 
sive to observe the greeting of these old 
men. They spoke together in the In- 
dian dialect for some time, then in Eng- 
lish, then again in Indian, just as the 
subject of their discourse seemed to 
prompt. They had not seen one an- 
other for a long period; and remi- 
niscences seemed to start up in rapid 
succession, while various emotions were 
evinced to the observer by their vary- 
ing expressions of countenance—no 
sad, now merry, and now dubious, as if 
the recollections of one perplexed the 
other. 

I watched this converse of mingled 
languages and pantomime, till I feared 
that the long summer afternoon would 
wear away, unless we went to business, 
Whereupon Skenondough settled him- 
self, and related his story, beginning at 
the year 1795, when he first saw Wil- 
liams and talked French with him—a 
“fou boy,” as he said; thence he pur- 
sued the story to the time when this boy 
dove into Lake George, and was taken 
out.of the water half-drowned, and car- 
ried into Williams’ wigwam on the 
shore—after which event he recovered 
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his reason; thence he narrated Wil- 
liams’ career through the War of 1812, 
and spoke of the Indian*spy-system, in 
which the old chief was engaged—and 
especially referred to an occasion when 
they went together to obtain a subsidy 
from the United States Government ; 
at which point, Williams, who had been 
listening attentively, as to a revelation 
of by-gone times, interrupted Skenon- 
dough, saying, “ No; it was the State 
of New York who gave the subsidy ; ” 
and after some discussion whether it 
was the State of New York or the Gen- 
eral Government, or jointly, Skenon- 
dough, as if tired of this question, ex- 
claimed to us, “ Let that go. He is not 
an Indian! He was never reckoned as 
an Indian. Look here! Look at his 
hand!” (taking it), “This is not an 
Indian’s hand! Look at mine! It is 
double-jointed ;” and so he threw his 
fingers “out of joint,” backward and 
forward. 

I mention these incidents, not as 
proving much on the main question, 
but because they happened ; throwing, 
I thought, an aspect of simple sincerity 
on the intercourse of these simple but 
dissimilar old men. 

I recollect asking Skenondough of 
his age. He replied, jocosely, 

“T am old enough to be in my second 
childhood, as they say; for, look here 
—I am getting a second set of double- 
teeth ;” and he opened his mouth, and 
showed us, sure enough, a fresh set of 
molars, which, also, he made us touch 
with our fingers. 

The substance of Skenondough’s tes- 
timony was, finally, put to paper, sub- 
scribed and sworn to, as follows: 

“John O’Brien, a half-breed Indian, other- 
wise known as Skenondough, deposes and says, 
that he resides in the town of Salina, Onondaga 
County, State of New York; that he is known 
to the Hon. P. Sken Smith, of Philadelphia, 
and to Gerrit Smith, Squire Johnson, Mayor 
Baldwin, and Lawyer Wood, of Syracuse; that 
he is now directly from Philadelphia, where he 
was taken sick on his way from Washington, 
and is returning to Salina; that he is now very 
aged, having been born in Stockbridge, Mass., 
in 1752; that his father was an Irishman, of 
the name of Wm. O’Brien, and his mother an 
Indian woman of the Oneida tribe, named Mary 
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Skenondough ; that, at the age of twelve years, 
he was sent from America to France, for his 
education, and r@mained there until during the 
War of the Revolution, when he returned, in 
the same ship with La Fayette, to America. 
After his return, this deponent went among 
the Oneida Indians, in the State of New York; 
and, in the year 1795, was at Ticonderoga, on 
Lake George. 

“ At that time, two Frenchmen came to the 
Indians on Lake George, and this deponent 
conversed with them, in their own lenguage. 
Their names deponent does not remember. 
They had with them a boy, which this depo- 
nent supposed to be between ten and twelve 
years ofage. This boy, the deponent talked with 
in the French language. The two Frenchmen 
told this deponent that the boy was French, by 
birth. The boy seemed weak and sickly, and 
his mind was wandering, so that he seemed 
rather silly. 

“This child, after the Frenchmen had de- 
parted, this deponent saw in the family of 
Thomas Williams, an Indian, where the child 
lived. This deponent further recollects that 
he was at Lake George some time after this, 
when this boy, playing with other children, fell, 
er threw himself, from a rock into the Lake, 
and was taken out with a wound, he thinks up- 
on the head, and was carried into the hut of 
Thomas Williams. After this he from time to 
time saw the boy, and that boy is the person 
now known as the Rev. Eleazer Williams. 

“Deponent further declares, that, in 1815, 
when Mr. Williams first came to Oneida Castle 
to preach to the Indians, deponent was there, 
and asked Mr. Williams if he remembered his 
fall into the Lake; which he did not. Depo- 
nent further declares, that one of the two 
Frenchmen who brought the child to Lake 
George seemed to have the appearance of a 
priest of the Church of Rome. Deponent rec- 
ollects Colonel Lewis, Captain Peters, Captain 
Jacob Francis, chiefs of the St. Regis tribe, 
who always believed Mr. Williams to be a 
Frenchman. 

“This deponent also declares, that he was 
acquainted with Thomas Williams, and Mary 
Ann his wife, and that there is no resemblance 
between the Rev. Eleazer Williams and the said 
Thomas Williams, or his wife, or any of the 
children of the said Thomas Williams and his 
wife Mary Ann, who was also known to this 
deponent. 

“This deponent also further declares, that 
,Captaia Jasper Parish, of Canandaigua,was ap- 
pointed, by the General or State Government, 
agent for the Six Nations, some time before the 
War of 1812; and after the war was over, in 
1815, he took the census of each family, for the 
purpose of distributing the presents from the 
Government. Eleazer Williams was set down 
by Captain Parish, on the record, as “‘ a French- 
man, adopted by the St. Regis tribe, and trans- 
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Serred to the Oneidas.” This deponent was, at 
the time, a member of the General Council of 
the Nation, serving in the capacity of Marshal, 
and gave, himself, the returns to.Captain Par- 
ish ; and this deponent has seen the record of 
the census; which record may probably be 
found at Canandaigua, by writing to Mr. Ed- 
ward Parish aforesaid. 

“This deponent further says, that he re- 
members the spot at which the child, now 
known as Eleazer, fell into the water, and that 
it was at the south end of Lake George, on the 
west side, not far from the old Fort. 

“Joun O’Brien.” 

“Sworn before me, this 14th day of June, 
1853. 

‘*Ricnarp BustEeeD, 

“ Commissioner of Deeds, 
“43 William Street, New York.” 


The review of this remarkable testi- 
mony revives the impression of its truth, 
which it made at the time. Williams 
sat as one who was hearing tidings that 
were new and strange. While old Sken- 
ondough was relating his early history, 
his jaw drooped, and his eyes were 
fixed on the relator with intense earnest- 
ness; but when the story reached his 
middle life, his attitude and expression 
were changed, and he uttered ejacula- 
tions, now and then, such as, “ Yes!” 
“T remember.” Especially when Sken- 
ondough testified that Captain Parish 
was appointed by the General Govern- 
ment as agent of the Six Nations, Wil- 
liams interrupted, and said, that “ Cap- 
tain Parish was appointed by the State 
of New York ;” whereupon there was a 
slight discussion, and Skenondough’s 
testimony was amended, as above, by 
the dubious alternate. While rendering 
his testimony, the picturesque old In- 
dian leaned on his staff, holding it be- 
tween his legs, and gazing, as it were, 
into the deep past. But during the in- 
tervals, when Mr. Busteed was recording 
the important facts, the conversation 
turned on the most commonplace topics ; 
such as “the weather,” and “ what Wil- 
liams was in the city for,” and “ when 
Skenondough was to leave;” as if the 
mind demanded relief from its musings 
and its memories. 

The Rev. Mr. Hanson’s fine fice 
brightened as the narrator proceeded, 
like one whose disputed conjectures 
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were verified'as truth. I was in the in- 
tellectual attitude of a critic, hardly a 
skeptic, yet requiring further confirma- 
tion ofthe credibility of the witness. 
I resolved on the spot, therefore, to ask 
for this confirmation. It occurred to 
me, also, to provide a lasting memorial 
of this interview, by requesting that 
both Skenondough and Williams would 
consent to the daguerreotyping of their 
likenesses so that other eyes than mine 
might picture these old men, and see 
the difference in their type of physiog- 
nomy. 

Williams and Skenondough consent- 
ed; and, by appointment, we proceeded 
to Brady’s Gallery, where their like- 
nesses were admirably taken. These 
pictures are deposited with the Long 
Island Historical Society.* 

In pursuance of my desire to learn 
the credibility of old Skenondough, I 
addressed a letter, on the 18th of June, 
1853, to the Hon. Peter Sken Smith, of 
Philadelphia; from whom I received 
the following reply : 

“ My dear Sir: I have been much indisposed, 
and not able to answer your letter of the 18th 
ult. till now, and I am still weak. I have 
known John O’Brien Skenondough, a half- 
breed Indian of the Oneida tribe, for thirty 
years and upwards. I suspect the “ important 
testimony ” from him, which you refer to, re- 
lates to the Rev. Mr. Williams. 

“T hesitate not to say, Skenondough can be 
relied on. I also know much of Mr. Williams. 

“In much haste, very truly and respectfully 

“ Yours, 
“P. Sxen Surru.” 


IV. About this time Mr. Williams was 
carrying through the press his revised 
edition of the “ Book of Common Pray- 
er,” translated by him into the Mohawk 
and Iroquois languages, by the request 
of the Domestic Committee of the Board 
of Missions of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. This work required his fre- 
quent, and sometimes prolonged, sojourn 
in New York. 

It was during this period when Mr. 
Hanson called on me, to say that he had 
received a letter from Mrs. Com. Read, 


* We have not considered it necessary to engrave 
them, but any one interested can see them at our 
office.— Editor. 
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of New Orleans, acquainting him with 
a fact which he deemed decisive on the 
question of the identity of Eleazer Wil- 
liams and the Dauphin Louis Charles. 
The letter stated that further informa- 
tion had been derived from the old per- 
son (Mrs. Margaret Deboit, whose affida- 
vit, on another point, is published in 
“The Lost Prince,” p. 480; Append., 
475), who was some time in the house- 
hold of Count de Provence and the 
Duchesse d’Angouléme. This informa- 
tion, he said, accorded with a letter from 
Madame Rambaud to the Duchesse 
D’Angouléme, lately brought to his no- 
tice. The substance of this fresh evi- 
dence was this: that, when Naundorf’s 
claim to be the Dauphin was rejected by 
the Duchesse d’Angouléme, she had 
said that “ when her brother should be dis- 
covered, if he were yet alive, there would 
be found, on the back of his shoulder, the 
mark of the lancet in the shape of a cres- 
cent, which was made there by the surgeon, 
at the time of the inoculation of the Dau- 
phin, for the purpose of identification.” 
And the letter begged Mr. Hanson to 
see if such a mark was on the shoulder 
of Eleazer Williams. 

I asked Mr. Hanson if he had exam- 
ined into the case. He replied that he 
had; and the mark was there, and he 
wished me to verify it. He said, be- 
sides, that if he had not found the scar 
of identification, his opinion would 
likely have been upset; for he might 
not justly have disputed the evidence 
of this woman’s testimony, since he 
himself had journeyed to New Orleans 
to procure her affidavit. Time might 
indeed have obliterated the wound; 
and this fresh testimony might be re- 
jected as hearsay; yet, nevertheless, he 
had suffered trepidation in asking Mr. 
Williams to allow him to put his theory 
to the test ; and when he had seen, with 
his own eyes, this remarkable confirma- 
tion of his faith, he could not doubt of 
the truth, and wished, as I had served 
him heretofore, that I would consent to 
bear witness to what I might also see. 

I found myself in a very delicate posi- 
tion. It was to request an aged and 
venerable man to strip his back, that 
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I might subject him to a scrutiny; 
while, on the other hand, I might, by 
declining, leave my friend alone to bear 
the sarcasms tossed at him as a ro- 
mancer and a credulous person, I con- 
sented. A day or two after,* Mr. Hanson 
was to have his infant-child baptized 
by the Rev. Dr. Hawks, in Calvary 
Church, New York. I promised to be 
present on that occasion, if possible. 
I arrived just after the administration 
of the Sacrament, when the parties 
were dispersing, and proceeded to the 
robing-room, where I found Mr. Wil- 
liams (who had been sponsor to the 
child), and Mr. Hanson, awaiting. 

I shall not forget this meeting, nor 
the dignified bearing of Mr. Williams. 
I was reluctant to proceed. Yet I ven- 
tured to say, “I hear that you bear a 
mark on your shoulder, such as is said 
to have been put on the Dauphin for his 
identification. Have you such a mark ?” 

Williams replied, with a smile, 

“They tell me I have; but I have 
never seen it.” 

There was no elation, no symptom of 
triumph, no suggestion that this report 
of his “ identification ” had ruffled the 
serenity of his soul as a simple mission- 
ary to the Indians. 

I inquired if he would “ submit to my 
examination, not from idle curiosity, 

* The record of the baptism above referred to is 
certified by Rev. W. D. Walker, assistant-minister 
of Calvary Church, as being in the register of that 
church, and as occurring June 14, 1853, Eleazer Wil- 
liams being one of the sponsors.—Zditor Putnam's 
Magazine. 
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but from regard to the desire of the 
Rey. Mr. Hanson.” 

“ Certainly,” he replied; “I should 
be ungrateful to decline compliance 
with Mr. Hanson’s desire.” 

Accordingly, Williams threw off his 
coat and vest, and allowed me to scru- 
tinize the mysterious mark. The light 
of the robing-room was very dim. I 
could see the deep pit of the inoculation 
on the arm. I could not discern on the 
back of the shoulder any thing peculiar. 
Nor could Mr. Hanson. Williams pre- 
served the same calm composure while 
we were discussing the matter. 

“ Will you step out into the church a 
moment ? there is no one there,” I sug- 
gested. 

“Tf you wish it,” said Mr. Williams. 

I opened the door, and he followed 
me outside ; when, turning his shoulder 
to the light, there was the cicatrix, in 
the shape of a crescent, three-fourths of 
an inch across, nearly obliterated, yet 
palpable and unmistakable. Hanson 


saw it again, and tears silentiy stole 


down his cheeks, It was proof positive 
to him, now that he had found Tue Lost 
Prince. He grasped my hand. We 
said nothing, except my ejaculations, 
“The mark is there! I see it with my 
eyes! What does it mean? He must, 
indeed, be the Dauphin ! ” 

Such was the jinal personal observa- 
tion that fell to my lot, to test the truth 
of the question, ‘ 

“ Were Louis XVII. and Eleazer Wil- 
liams the same person ?” 








THREESCORE. 


I am not old, and will not be: 
I daily grow, and years are piled 
About my life, as when a child 

I bloomed into Eternity. 


And still for me the’Sunny day, 

Outleaping from mysterious night, 

With dew of God’s fresh-breathing bright, 
Glistens in all its primal ray. 


Each morn for me is a new birth: 
Daily I rise up from the deep 
Of bounteous, broad, prolific sleep,— 
The only death man knows on earth. 


I grasp the wonders to my soul, 
That flash their freshness far and near, 
And tell, how great is that career 
That bares to me so vast a whole. 


And at the multitudinous joy 
Of being, without, within, I drink, 
As thirsty as when on the brink 

I played and pried, a wondering boy. 


And am I not an infant still ? 
Or should I pace a sixscore span, 
What were it to th’ eternal plan 
Ordained me by Almighty will ? 


All earthly time is faggot-smoke : 

The soul is an upspringing flame, 

That, kindled, mounts to whence it came 
And frees itself from yearly yoke. 


If I were old, the life within 
Would cease to blossom thought and want, 
And, like an hoar oak, branchless, gaunt, 
Would dribble through a hollow skin. 


But new thoughts gush, and wants, as bold 
(And wider) as when twenty years 
Through dauntless hopes and flying fears 

Had shot me into manhood’s mould. 


High beauty’s glory ne’er was higher, 
Nor so ethereal yet its power, 
Nor yet of reaching thought the dower 
So glittering with celestial fir, 


And never in those earlier days, 
When joy was bold and hopes were new, 
Were rainbows of such heavenly hue, 
The future so with life ablaze. 
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The quick perennial zow is mine 
As much as in my wakeful youth,— 
Nay, more; for gleams of gathered truth 
Their safety on its tempests shine. 


This mighty now, this lord of life,— 
And yet of life itself the thrall,— 
Doth sparkle ’mid the sparkling all, 

With transcendental vision rife ; 


With vision peering in the deeps 
That deepen with the spiritual ken, 
Aglow with blest revealings, when 

The spirit towards its freedom leaps. 


Life is no mouldering sapless swathe, 
Our clay-clad bones in place to hold: 
*Tis flame that kindles worlds untold, 

A fire whose warmest breath is faith. 


IN THE SADDLE—ON THE PLAINS. 


I. 


UP THE RIVER. 


Tue outward form of a western 
steamer, even though graced by the 
name Prairie Flower, is not attractive. 
Captain Vincent, accustomed to the 
handsome craft of the Hudson, com- 
pared the Prairie Flower to a land- 
cabin in a huge scow. 

The engine and boiler are exposed to 
view on the main deck. Instead of the 
neat engine-room with brightly burnish- 
ed cylinders and rods, and varnished 
walls adorned with appropriate pic- 
tures, and the corpulent oil-cans, bright, 
and neatly disposed, there is only an 
ugly maze of black machinery covered 
by the deck above. An Atlantic en- 
gineer, in his cosy arm-chair, watches 
the smooth play of the engine, as a fond 
mother would watch her child. The 
Missouri “stoker” pulls and “jabs” 
his plutonic monster as an irate driver 
would “ regulate ” his mule. 

Leaving the “ boiler-deck,” and as- 
cending the broad stairway to the 
“ saloon,”—a term which, in the Ameri- 
can tongue, signifies every thing from a 
parlor to a cook-shop,—the unfavorable 
impression is agreeably relieved. This 


long and really elegant apartment is 
well furnished. On each side are tolera- 
bly commodious sleeping-rooms dignifi- 


ed by the high-sounding title of “ state- 
rooms.” ‘The table is spread with deli- 
cacies of the season, and the epicurean 
tourist will, on the whole, enjoy a sum- 
mer-trip upon a Western steamer. Its 
flat bottom, with a single broad paddle- 
wheel in the stern, adapts it to the shal- 
low Western waters, without wharves 
or piers. The swift-running currents 
and the ever-shifting bed of the rivers 
forbid the insertion of piles for piers; 
and very often, in landing, the shore- 
side will be high and dry on the bank ; 
but as the engine starts, the steamer, 
like a turtle, crawls lazily into its proper 
element. President Lincoln, whose mind 
seems to have been specially turned to 
these peculiarities of Western naviga- 
tion by his experience as a flat-boatman, 
made a singular invention for passing 
steamers over shoals, which is on file in 
the Patent Office. He was only several 
inches from the truth, in saying that a 
gunboat could run through a meadow 
with a light dew on the grass. 

As the steamer was leaving the levée, 
about forty black deck-hands, or “ rc ust- 
abouts,” gathered at the bows, and their 
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leader sang the rude Afric Western sail- 
or’s song, all hands joining in the 
chorus : 

‘We gwine up dis ribah— 

Oh, ya ha Mollie ; 

We’m sorry for to leab you, 


Ho ya ha, Mollie Roe. 
® 
A bully boat— 
Oh, ya ha, Mollie ; 
An a bang-up crew 
Ho yaha, Mollie Roe. 


Wid hansum mate— 

Oh ya, ha Mollie 

An captin true 

Dat’s so, ya ha, Mollie Roe. 


Den, Mollie, don’ yah cry— 
Oh, no - 0, Mollie ; 

We cum ag’in by-m-by, 

Ya ha, Mollie Roe. 

This weird display of the negro’s love 
of melody, and of his slight advance- 
ment in the art, having been rewarded 
by the vignette of Mr. Fessenden from 
the upper deck, the black minstrels 
descended from the poetry, and resumed 
the rough prose of a “roustabout’s” 
life. 

The traveller on a Missouri steamer 
passes his first day reading. As this 
tires, he emerges on deck and watches, 
with the slow passage of the steamer, 
Nature’s grand panorama, now a field 
green with corn, then a dense forest for 
many weary miles, anon snowy wheat- 
fields waving and rolling in the wind 
like a billowy foaming sea; then a log 
cabin in the clearing, where the chil- 
dren are at play, and the white smoke 
curls from the chimney, and the wife 
pauses in preparing the evening meal, 
and the chopper rests his swinging axe 
on the edge of the forest, to take a 
cheering look at the steamer ploughing 
by and linking their remote life with 
the great world of civilization. Our 
passenger mused as he looked out upon 
the ripening of the harvest: “ How mys- 
terious the uniformity and the suffi- 
ciency of the supply which rewards the 
labors of the great family of the one 
Father. Man checkers the world for his 
selfish games, nations war, brother per- 
ishes at the hand of brother, but on- 
ward in majesty rolls the harmonious 
cycle of the seasons, unlocking the 
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stores of Nature, and dispensing with 
even hand to all her children.” 

While Captain Vincent was indulging 
in these reflections, a young stranger 
aroused him with the usual mode of 
self-introduction in vogue among tray- 
ellers, by requesting the privilege of 
lighting his cigar. “Certainly,” said 
Rollin, extending the fragrant luxury. 

“ Thank you!” then, glancing at our 
hero’s semi-militaire attire, the stranger 
added, 

“In the service, sir?” 

“Not at present; lately mustered 
out.” 

“ Allow me to introduce myself. I 
am Charles Dumfrees, adjutant of the 
18th Cavalry. We've a long trip before 
us—river low, heavy freight ; so, with 
your leave, if we want a good time, the 
sooner we know every body, and set 
them about it, the better.” 

Vincent extended his hand. 

“T am happy to know you, sir, and I 
am Rollin Vincent, late Captain of the 
98th New York Cavalry.” 

“ Ah—you—then you must know— 
but wait a second.” 

After a moment’s absence, Dumfrees 
returned with his friend, who wore also 
the undress uniform of the regular 
army, and whose regiment—the 9th 
Michigan Cavalry-——had been in the 
same brigade with that of Captain 
Vincent. Their meeting was the revival 
of an old and cordial acquaintance. At 
the close of the rebellion Lieutenant 
McCann had received a commission in 
the regular service, and was now en 
route to Fort Leavenworth to join his 
command. “Terry McCann,” as the 
world christened him, could tell the 
most incredible story and sing the most 
uproarious song of any in the regiment. 
He was as full of hurrah and: Irish 
enthusiasm as Vincent of Saxon ceol- 
ness, caution, and intrepidity. 

The days of the trip were passing 
pleasantly. After supper there was 
dancing in the.cabin; and this, with 
the promenade on deck by the silvery 
moonlight, afforded the younger mem- 
bers of the company rapid facilities for 
becoming not, only acquainted, but. in- 
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terested in each other. It soon trans- 
pired that these opportunities were 
freely improved by Adjutant Dumtfrees, 
not without the coy but pleased consent 
of the object of his sudden interest. Miss 
Isabel Romilly, familiarly and appropri- 
ately known as Belle Romilly, was a 
dainty, witching brunette rebel of some 
fifteen summers, proud of her ancient 
name and of the exploits of her brother, 
Colonel Romilly, C.S. A. This officer 
had spread terror into the hearts and 
homes of the detested Yankees, and had 
driven the St. Louis Dutch, as Fre- 
mont’s troops were styled, hundreds of 
miles, on scores of occasions, in igno- 
minious defeat. Such exploits were no 
less brilliant in her esteem, from the fact 
that she had read them, or heard them 
recited by her preceptress, in: the se- 
cluded recesses of a convent near New 
Orleans, whither she had been sent as 
to a harbor of refuge as well as semi- 
nary of feminine learning during the 
rebellion. The tales of Colonel Romil- 
ly’s exploits had grown in their trans- 
mission thither so as to rival those of 
the world’s greatest captains, and far 
eclipse the humbler achievements of 
the other heroes, whether Federal or 
Confederate, of the recent struggle. 
Belle Romilly hated the Yankees in the 
abstract, but, as she had a passion for 
the whirling mazes of the waltz and 
polka, she excepted from the antipathy 
such true young gentlemen of Northern 
birth as covld with faultless grace 
acquit themselves as partners. Adju- 
tant Dumfrees was so fortunate as to 
excel in the saltatory art. Besides, the 
seclusion of her school, and the absence 
of the young braves of Louisiana at 
the wars, had deprived her of those 
opportunities to captivate which were 
due to her natural charms, cultivation, 
and intelligence. Moreover, remark 
Belle’s musing on the subject : “ These 
travelling acquaintances are so conve- 
nient. If unexceptionable, it surely 
cannot harm one to make them. If 
they should prove otherwise, why, of 
course, one cannot be expected to re- 
member them ; since really, in point of 
fact, one never knew them.” So the 
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dainty, petite Miss Romilly, with her 
lovely, large, flashing black eyes, her 
magnificent wealth of raven hair, that 
needed no vile chignon or cheap trick- 
ery of the hairdresser, but burst from 
its partial confinement in waving tresses 
and flowmg curls, that seemed to have 
no particular limits to their audacious 
abundance, was condescending to amuse 
herself, on her voyage up the river, by 
making her second or third conquest. 
Indeed, she was quite interested in her 
admirer. His form was handsome, de- 
spite the unpleasant associations of his 
Yankee uniform. He had a clear com- 
plexion, teeth of pearl, and a fine, in- 
telligent face, and melodious voice. But 
what Terry McCann would have styled 
his “ best hold ” was, that he was run- 
ning over with learning. He had 
gathered much from judicious reading, 
and could recite by the hour, during 
their late moonlight walks, beautiful 
thoughts, couplets, and verses from the 
poets, as well as the best prose-writers. 
His conversation was withal respectful 
and tender. He ingeniously assumed 
that Miss Romilly was already familiar 
with all the strange books and authors 
with which his fluent memory made her 
conversant. In short, the young couple 
were fast acquiring a tender regard for 
each other. 

Miss Romilly was escorted by her 
father, a tall, lank, taciturn, and grave 
planter of western Missouri, who looked 
at men without distinction of color or 
condition outside the range of his 
circle of friends, with the unaffected 
pride and bluff contempt of one who is 
accustomed to own and rulethem. Like 
many of the wealthy Missouri farmers, 
his dress, even when abroad, gave no 
indication, and his angular, unshorn 
face very few, that he might not have 
been an eighty-acre squatter, instead of 
the hereditary proprietor of several 
mountain mines and plantations, and 
the recipient of a heavy rental from 
investments in St. Louis. His vest, 
sleeves, and pantaloons, were all several 
inches too short, making his longitude 
at every point awkwardly conspicuous. 
His coat was of the antique, short, 
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swallow-tail cut, now quite out of 
vogue, and of that homespun dirt-color 
which, in the rebel uniforms, was dig- 
nified by the epithet “gray.” His 
heavy army shoes had doubtless been 
captured from the supply-train of some 
of the “ Dutch ” troopers aforesaid, and 
he wore them more as trophies than for 
either their economy or beauty. But 
one token about his person—a costly 
meerschaum—indicated taste or refine- 
ment. His general exterior, though 
that ofa man of strong personal quali- 
ties, would have been marked as 
“rebel ” in any of the border States. 
Whatever may have been Mr. Romil- 
ly’s affection for his daughter, he was 
far less assiduous in his attentions than 
many, especially of the younger gentle- 
men on board, who could claim no 
relationship to her. Indeed, they were 


so little in each other’s company, that, 
at first, many of the passengers were not 
aware that any relationship existed be- 
tween them. And these were unfortunate 
days; for, with Terry McCann, the war 


was not yet so far over as to exempt a 
grave, elderly Missouri rebel from his 
proper liability to be made the butt of 
a practical joke whenever an opportu- 
nity occurred to pipe all hands to mis- 
chief. 

Now, if there is one sacred right dear 
to every Missourian, it is that of in- 
dulging in a quiet smoke and an un- 
interrupted nap after dinner. Mr. Ro- 
milly had preferred, for this purpose, a 
seat in the shade on the promenade deck. 
Relapsing back in his chair as he fell 
into the invisible arms of Morpheus, it 
is a physiological fact that he could not 
bend his head as far backward as was 
essential to the full enjoyment of his 
slumbers, without throwing up his nos- 
trils, opening his mouth, and issuing 
therefrom a snore which was very like 
a bray. But this was no reason why 
the facetious Terry McCann should 
make this place a receptacle for stray 
bits of cake, or dead flies. Nor was 
there any propriety in suspending from 
the hurricane-deck, in immediate conti- 
guity to the sleeper’s nose, a huge Corko- 
nian spider, made of cork, sealing-wax, 
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and horse-hair, and marked “ General 
Price,” or “Colonel. Romilly.” Nor 
ought this young man to have attached 
to Mr. Romilly’s back any label indicat- 
ing that he had been “ paroled at Ap- 
pomattox.” All these, and many similar 
tricks, had at first been perpetrated so 
coolly by McCann, and had excited so 
much half-suppressed mirth in Dum- 
frees, that the elder Romilly’s wrath 
had fairly fixed upon the latter as the 
author of his annoyances. 

“ Child,” said the elder Romilly, as 
he entered the ladies’ cabin after a 
furious outburst of wrath at one of 
these peccadilloes, “there are three 
Yankee mercenaries on board—a cap- 
tain, adjutant, and lieutenant.” 

“Yes, pa,” replied his daughter, 
blushing. 

“Tf you have ever allowed one of 
them to speak to you, don’t permit it 
again.” 

“ Certainly not, pa.” 

That evening Dumfrees missed his 
accustomed partner in the moonlight 
promenade. Retiring late, he was soon 
wrapped in profound slumber. It was 
in such silent hours as these that the 
fertile genius of Terence McCann was 
most suggestive of mischief. Oceupy- 
ing the same state-room with Dumfrees, 
and knowing that within a few yards 
of them were the adjoining state-rooms 
of the rich old Missourian and the love- 
ly rebel Miss Romilly, McCann silently 
donned the adjutant’s uniform, emerged 
from the state-room, and was soon seat- 
ed as near as he could get to the win- 
dow of Miss Romilly’s state-room with- 
out coming within reach of the elder 
Romilly’s cane. The night was lovely ; 
many of the passengers found the calm 
beauty of the moonlight on the river 
more attractive than slumber; and the 
mischievous McCann no sooner began 
his travesty of a serenade, than he was 
conscious of having a large and atten- 
tive auditory ; Miss Romilly’s curtain 
withdrew far enough to reveal to her 
the uniform of Adjutant Dumfrees, and 
soon as she listened to the remarkable 
strain, she concluded that, after all, the 
adjutant had some weak points which 








she had not previously detected. Mean- 
while Terry sang: 

The West! the rolling, billowy West ! 

An ocean the winds cannot stir from its rest, 


Where wild-flowers purple each foaming crest, 
And beauty is waiting to be possessed. 


IL. 


On right, on left, above, below, 
Sprang up at once the lurking foe.—Scorr. 

The smoke of battle and the echoes 
of its recent thunders still lingered 
among Missouri’s beautiful hills. In 
this State, as in others, lawless bands 
kept up their work of terror, and often 
of bloodshed. Guerillas prowled along 
the river, awaiting the unwary steamer. 
In the dense forest, or near the lonely 
road, the bushwhacker, half concealed 
by the thick underwood, waited to 
plunder and avenge. 

The Prairie Flower carried more than 
the usual number of passengers. Fami- 
lies who had found refuge in St. Louis 
during the war, were returning to their 
homes in the interior of the State. 
Some of the late “ Secesh,” accepting 
the situation, were seeking again their 
charred and blackened homes, sullenly 
submitting to begin life anew, and in 
utter destitution, at a period when they 
had hoped to be independent of its 
burdens and prepared for its pleasures. 
Three fourths of the passengers thus 
returning were still rebels at heart. In 
a secluded niche of their imagination’s 
temple they worshipped the “ Lost 
Cause.” 

“T dunno’ what we uns is gwine ter 
du,” whined a tall, gaunt female, smok- 
' ing a very musty pipe, and with the 
visible memory of snuff still clinging 
around her shrivelled lips. “ Guy’ment 
tuk away all eour niggers. My chillen 
neber dun a day’s work in deir mortal 
lives; an’ neow we're turned out ter 
root or die.” 

An opportunity soon occurred for 
testing the loyalty of these returning 
Missourians. The steamer, running 
short of fuel, neared the river-bank at 
a@ point where the thick black forest 
came down to the very water and the 
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overhanging limbs or fallen trees dip- 
ped in the rapid and surging current. 

Having negotiated with the owner 
the purchase of a woodpile, which the 
captain had spied half hidden on the 
bank, with the usual active services of 
the “roustabouts,” it was put “on 
board,” and the steamer was about to 
resume her way. 

“Cast off that bow-line—lively !” 
ordered the mate. 

A negro sprang ashore, and, as he 
was loosing the rope, the sharp report 
of a rifle from the near wood startled 
the crew and passengers of the Prairie 
Flower. A wreath of smoke shone 
white in the gloom of the wood; the 
roustabout staggered forward with his 
hand upon his breast, caught convul- 
sively at a low branch of the tree to 
which the bow-line had been tied, then 
feil backward with a groan, dead. Ere 
the passengers, who had gathered upon 
the upper deck to witness the “ wood- 
ing-up,” could recover from their sur- 
prise, out from behind trees, down from 
the spreading branches, and up from 
the tall grass, appeared about seventy 
A moment ago, no 
sound came from the densely wooded 
shore, save the chirp of the birds in the 
boughs. Now it is thronged by as 
motley a crowd of riotous ruffians “as 
ever scuttled ship or cut a throat.” 
Each had his rifle or musket, revolver, 
and the dreaded bowie. 

Nearly all were clothed in rags and 
the traditional slouched hat of the 
Confederacy. Their pantaloons’ below 
the knee hung in tatters, torn by the 
brush through which they had often 
been hunted. Many of them, shoeless, 
wore pieces of gunny-cloth bound areund 
their feet, and tied with strips of 
bark. 

“Whar’s the capting of this yer’ 
craft?” shouted the leader. He was a 
stout guerilla, in the prime of man- 
hood, strength, and ruffianly fierceness, 
attired in tattered Confederate gray—a 
slouched hat with drooping brim ; and 
black, unshorn hair fell to his shoulders. 
Striding down to the edge of the bank, 
he again demanded, 
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“ Whar’s the Capting? Howde, Jake 
—Bill—ole boy!” 

The last recognitions were add ssed 
to two young men on board the st.am- 
er, who had been noticed only as ad- 
dicted to card-playing, spotless linen, 
dainty neck-ties, very long hair fiercely 
oiled, slim fingers, and a loose, disjoint- 
ed walk. 

“@Good. How goes it with you uns?” 

Capt. Powell, of the Prairie Flower, 
stepped out from the cabin, and answer- 
ed promptly, but anxiously : 

“Tm the captain. What do you 
want?” 

The Captain was near threescore and 
ten, and his years, dignity, and evident 
character awed the guerilla for a mo- 
ment. He softened his swaggering air to 
a more persuasive style. 

“Say, neow, look yer here, Cap, we 
uns done want ter have any fuss wid 
you uns, so done pervoke it. Jes’ let 
us boys come aboard, an’ help ourselves, 
an’ arter that you may go onter yer way 
a rejicin.’ -Ain’t that so, lads?” 

“Yes, sartin—bully!” shouted the 
band. 

“‘ How, in case I refuse ?” asked Cap- 
tain Powell. 

“Then,” replied the guerilla, inter- 
larding his reply with profuse oaths, 
“we uns ’Il come aboard, w’ether or no ; 
an’ if there is one shot fired—jes’ one— 
arter gittin’ what we uns want, we'll 
cut yer loose, set yer on fire, an’ let yer 
go down the river a-blazin’.” 

The last words were uttered staccato 
and crescendo. 

“ That’s so!” shouted another of the 
band, looking about him for approval. 

The Captain of the steamer paused, 
and passed his hand across his brow. 

“ Captain,” whispered the pilot, lean- 
ing out of the pilot-house window, “a 
word,” 

As the whispered words from the 
pilot fell upon his ear, a flush of hope 
shot across the Captain’s brow like a 
sunbeam. 

“ Well, it looks as though you had 
the best of me,” he replied to the gue- 
rilla. 

“Yes, Cap, that’s the sarting huckle- 
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berry of it,” answered the other, chuck- 
ling. 
“ But,” continued the Captain, “I 
have two owners of the steamer on board ; 
and if I ever expect to command anoth- 
er craft, I must consult them before 
giving up this. A moment will do, you 
know. They won’t be long counting 
noses against your force.” 

“ Sartingly—sartingly ! only be alive 
about it; and—mind—no skull-dug- 
gery, or we uns will hang yer to one of 
yer own smoke-stacks.” 

The leader returned to his band, and 
the Captain to the saloon. 

The guerillas without were awaiting 
their anticipated prize. 

The Captain’s face still expressed 
anxiety, notwithstanding the whispered 
words of the mate, which were these : 

“The smoke of the Emerald is two 
miles below us in the bend. The rebs 
can’t see her from shore. She is loaded 
with troops for Fort Leavenworth. 
Check these hounds twoanty minutes, 
and we're all right.” 

Vincent, McCann, and Dumfrees had 
armed, and stood at the door as the 
Captain entered the saloon. 

“Just the men I want,” said he, 
repeating to them the pilot’s communi- 
cation. ‘“ Here, mate; arm the roust- 
abouts, and keep the ‘secesh’ passen- 
gers from helping these devils on 
shore.” 

The mate was descending the stair- 
case. “ Send up six deck-hands armed,” 
said Vincent. “Tl look out for the 
rebs on board.” 

McCann and Dumfrees hurried down 
with the mate. 

In the saloon and state-rooms singu- 
lar scenes were enacting. Some passen- 
gers were concealing money, watches, 
and other valuables. Others were de- 
veloping their sympathies, by produc- 
ing secession flags that had been laid 
away in lavender. From the state-room 
windows some hands, smooth and lily- 
white like those of Belle Romilly, and 
others coffee-colored and rough with 
much chewing of clay, and taking of 
snuff, and smoking, were waving the 
significant emblem, to the infinite de- 
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light of the ruffians on shore, who 
cheered their fair reinforcements. 

Ladies were pale and trembling, and 
some of the sterner sex were irresolute, 
while the danger was impending; 
though, when the fight had set in, near- 
ly all bore themselves coolly. Others 
were praying, or cursing the “ Gny’- 
ment” for the war. Disorder and con- 
fusion were beginning to prevail. 

The half-dozen blacks, armed with 
revolvers, reported to Captain Vincent 
at the head of the stairway. 

“Clear every state-room of its occu- 
pant,” shouted the Captain with elec- 
tric ardor. 

The roustabouts quickly performed the 
task. Flags and badges of “ Secessia ” 
were thrust into pockets. With many 
a flirt and flutter, the ladies of Confede- 
rate sympathies bounced into the saloon. 

“Let all be quiet here, now,” con- 
tinued Vincent, peremptorily. 

This order was so fully obeyed, more 
from surprise and curiosity than from 
intent, that the fall of a pin might 
have been heard. 

“ All who will help defend the steam- 
er, step forward!” 

“ Twenty-two men, a dozen of whom 
were armed, hurried around the speaker. 
Upwards of forty male passengers, 
secessionists, or indifferent, remained 
with the ladies and children in the 
lower portion of the saloon. 

On the main deck, McCann, Dum- 
frees, and the mate were arming the 
crew. Every roustabout had a weapon 
of some kind—a musket, an axe, or a 
hay-fork. It was known they would 
get no quarter if taken, and the dead 
old man at the foot of the tree, whose 
son was among them on the steamer, 
imparted the silent bitterness of revenge 
to their determination. 

“Lieutenant McCann,” said Vincent, 
as that officer leaped up the staircase, 
“here are volunteers for you. I have 
no use for them. I and these deck- 


hands will keep order here.” 

“ All that are armed will follow me,” 
said McCann, opening a door upon the 
river-side of the steamer; they crept 
cautiously up the staircase to the upper 
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deck, and secreted themselves behind 
the smoke-stack and some outlying 
freight. 

Vincent posted the six roustabouts 
along the saloon, with orders to shoot 
the first person who entered a state- 
room or created any disturbance. The 
ladies bridled, but all was very quiet. 

“Come, Cap, hooray—time’s up!” 
was heard from the bank. 

Captain Powell opened the office- 
door, stepped out upon the deck, and 
walked to the rail near the paddle-box. 

“ Well, how is it, Cap? du they say 
heartily welcum?” chuckled the leader. 

The Captain of the Prairie Flower 
saw that he could make but little more 
time, as the ruffians would be no longer 
restrained. 

“ Of course, there’s only one answer,” 
said the leader, nearing the gang-planks, 
the remainder of the band following 
him. “Haul down the rag, boys,” 
pointing, at the same time, to the stars 
and stripes floating over the pilot-house. 

“Hold!” shouted the Captain. “ Un- 
der that flag I have sailed this river for 
thirty years. The man that hauls it 
down in defeat, travels over the dead 
body of John Powell.” 

This reverse astonished the ruffians, 
who for a moment admired the dignity 
of the old man. It was but for a mo- 
ment, 

“So the white-headed ole fox has 
cum possum on us, eh?” yelled the 
owner of the tattered gray, instantly 
raising his rifle and firing. But Captain 
Powell had darted into the cabin, and 
the ball shattered only the panel behind 
him. 

“Well, now, lads,” said the leader, 
fairly foaming with rage, “since they 
want fight, give ’em their fill.” 

The leader dashed down the gang- 
planks, followed by his band. “ Fire!” 
shouted the ringing voice of McCann 
from the pilot-house. A loud report 
from the deck, a dozen shots from 
above, and at least fifteen guerillas fell 
from the planks into the muddy stream. 
The dead sank in the swift current; 
some of the wounded crawled up the 
bank. The guerillas, surprised, broke 
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ranks, and sprang back behind the trees 
close at hand, bearing a few of their 
wounded with them. Others lay ex- 
posed on the bank, yelling and moan- 
ing. 

At this opportune moment Captain 
Vincent, exposing himself to a shower 
of bullets, severed the bow-line with a 
single blow of an axe, and the straining 
engine apprised the rebels that their 
prey was escaping. With a yell of 
vengeance, they dashed out again on 
the bank, down the gang-planks, most 
of their number gaining the steamer’s 
decks just as she got under way. They 
now assailed the doors with the butts 
of their muskets, A fierce hand-to-hand 
fight upon the main deck—a dozen of 
the crew fell—another bloody struggle 
at the foot of the staircase. The forces 
of the steamer at last gave way, retreat- 
ing up the stairway, bearing with them 
the bleeding form of Dumfrees. A 
party were battering the saloon doors, 
With a crash through the skylight 
above came the tall form of McCann 
from the upper deck. His command, 
seeing they were needed below, followed 
him by the same “ short-cut.” 

The steamer’s whole force were now 
in the saloon. At every triumph of the 
guerillas, the cheers of the secesh pas- 
sengers in the cabin reached the ears of 
the guerillas, inspiring them with re- 
newed courage. 

Would that steamer never come ? 

“ Bring up that spar from the deck!” 
shouted the leader. The order was 
obeyed. The immense spar, carried by 
twenty men, was placed upon the saloon 
deck. 

“Now, boys, batter away—all to- 
gether!” 

Crash! The main door of the saloon 
fell, and the guerillas poured in. 

“Back!” cried McCann, dealing 
blows with his sabre right and left. 

“Down with him!” yelled the gueril- 
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la-chief, following after in the “ swath” 
cut by the trooper, and aiming a blow 
with the butt-end of his rifle. Vincent 
parried the stroke skilfully with his 
sword, and returned it with a lunge at 
the guerilla’s heart. The blade, in turn, 
was parried by a musket, and grazed 
the cheek of the leader, inflicting only 
an ugly gash. 

The roustabouts, with cocked revolv- 
ers, now reinforced the crew, and fired 
to good purpose. At -last the shrill 
whistle of the Emerald, near by, was 
heard by the paralyzed guerillas; and, 
turning, they saw within a cable’s 
length the loaded transport bristling 
with bayonets. These were not times 
when prisoners captured in such enter- 
prises would have been treated with the 
honors of war; and the guerillas saw 
that the game was up, except for those 
who could swim. 

“ Overboard!” shouted the guerilla- 
chief, as they slid like turtles into the 
water and struck out for shore; which, 
being but a few yards off, many of them 
reached in safety, while a few were still 
further “ punished” by shots from the 
roustabouts, 

The guerilla-chief sullenly lingered a 
moment behind his men. 

“Had we not lost, I'd like to have 
roasted yer for this cut on my cheek. 
As it is, take my card.” 

He lunged desperately at Vincent, who 
stood leaning against a state-room door, 
supposing the contest ended, and not 
over-anxious to murder enemies who 
were already defeated. Ere he could 
parry, the ruffian had caught him by 
the throat, ripped out a bowie-knife, 
and— 

“Oh! say ‘By your lave,’ man, 
when you hand your card to a gentle- 
man—” 

Vincent opened his eyes. The gue- 
rilla-chief lay a corpse at the feet of 
Lieutenant McCann. 











ON A VERY SMALL 


My friend is very small, but I hope 
no one will take offence at that, for we 
are surely too enlightened in our day to 
judge persons, who are thus introduced 
to us, by their size, and to fancy that 
stature has any thing to do with right 
or wrong. We would at once revert to 
the modest height of a Cesar, a Fred- 
erick, and a Napoleon, and remember 
that if Justice can incline her scales on 
either side, to gratify universal love, she 
would do it in favor of the small and 
the weak. That my friend wears noth- 
ing but deep mourning, ought to fill us 
with tender sympathy, as soon, at least, 
as we learn his cause for the apparent 
eccentricity : day by day some one of 
his nearest kin falls into murderous 
hands, and loses his life by violence. 
It is for these unfortunate brethren that 
he wears mourning, as the Black Friars 
of old were shrouded in their sombre 
garbs in memory of daily-dying man- 
kind. 

I am sorry to have to add that the 
sorrowful creature is man’s bitterest and 
most relentless enemy, and that man 
returns the feeling with an intensity 
and a passionate energy which has its 
irresistibly ludicrous side, when we 
think of the ill-matched antagonists in 
this life-long battle. On one side man, 
with his body fearfully and wonder- 
fully made, and his mind that grasps 
the universe in its boundless power; on 
the other side, a being so small, that, 
without great effort, it can hardly be 
seen ; which has no weapons but those 
that are Nature’s owffigift, and—let us 
confess it at once—a pair of legs of 
wonderful capacity to verify the truth 
of the lines, that 

“ He who fights and runs away, 

May live to fight another day.” 
The battle is daily renewed: its guer- 
don is nothing less than life or death. 
The diminutive champion of his race 
will not be satisfied till he has tasted 
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blood, and man does not rest till he has 
slain his adversary. 

My first acquaintance with him was 
made ix Italy. I had just crossed the 
Alps and come from the Spligen down 
to the charming little town of Chia- 
venna. The huge, lumbering stage had 
rolled into the deserted square; the 
inside passengers had come out from 
their prison-like hold, the horses had 
been taken away, and I was still fast 
asleep; at last the conducteur came 
with his Jantern, and waked me up. I 
made haste to get down from the coupé, 
which I had had all to myself, and to 
hurry into the hotel—an ancient palace. 
After long searching, I roused a vene- 
rable dame, in gorgeous night-apparel, 
who showed me, through dark corridors 
and empty halls, into a vast room, where 
I was to sleep. I was young and inex- 
perienced then, and fancied that the 
door without locks, and windows with- 
out bolts, might admit lurking dangers, 
without thinking of the blood-thirsty 
enemy that was lying in wait for me 
elsewhere. The old lady reassured me, 
by calling upon the Madonna at the 
head of the bed, that such a thing as a 
robbery had never been known at the 
Chiave d’Oro; and in a wonderfully 
short time after her disappearance I was 
calling upon Morpheus. But, alas! I 
was calling in vain. My wearied limbs 
ached and longed for repose; my eyes 
would not and could not keep open, 
and I yearned for the sleep which two 
days’ and two nights’ incessant travel- 
ling had made impossible for so long a 
time. But all in vain. No sooner did 
I turn over and compose myself, than a 
slight, gentle touch would make me 
aware of the presence of another being 
in my bed; my enemy would try here, 
and try there, as if to see how far he 
might count upon my forbearance, or 
where I might be most vulnerable. It 
was rascally to treat me so, and attack 
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me in the dark, where he knew I was 
helpless. It was so contemptible, I de- 
termined not to mind it; but there was 
no magnanimity in my adversary, and 
silent contempt had no effect upon his 
bitter hatred. All of a sudden, a sharp, 
hot pain, like a bolt from an elf’s dimin- 
utive bow, pierced me to the quick. 
I jumped up, I struck out, I fought 
with desperation. Woe’s me! Who 
can contend with an invisible foe? 
Besides, he found allies; like a pack of 
fierce dogs they fell upon me, here, 
there, everywhere; the little guerillas 
laughed at my efforts, they despised my 
awkward blows, escaping with marvel- 
lous agility ; and when morning broke, 
my only trophy from the disastrous 
battle, in which I had been ingloriously 
beaten, was the lifeless body of one of 
my adversaries. When the housekeeper 
came in with her cup of chocolate, 
dressed in more brilliant colors than the 
night before, I pointed at it with silent 
reproach. The heartless woman laughed, 
and cried out: “ Che volete, signore, a 
little gentleman in black ! ” 

It was then I began to ask myself, 
who in the world this tiny being was 
that thus fearlessly declared war against 
man, the pigmy against the giant—this 
irresistible enemy, against whom no con- 
stitution is safe, no stoicism a sufficient 
protection, who defies the most power- 
ful perfumes and laughs at all defensive 
armor, which leaves but the smallest 
crevice by which he may enter. I found 
that his diminutive size, his dark color, 
and his extreme skill in withdrawing 
from the sight of man, had led to his 
being looked upon with grave distrust. 
Things imperfectly beheld always cause 
uneasiness, like objects seen in the dark. 
He is so very small, moreover, that we 
fancy we are hardly bound to treat him 
with justice. So a German poet thought 
he sealed the poor little gentleman’s fate 
by simply saying, “‘ God made the world, 
but the devil made the flea.” Another 
savant, more generous in his admiration 
of the marvellous manner in which he 
was made, declared that he was a mira- 
cle, both by his make and the mystery 
of his purposes on earth, and a being 
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‘“‘ That in his wondrous power never can 

Be made by angel, devil, or earthly man.” 

Did not even the son of Sophroniscus 
consider it a task, worthy of the noblest 
among us, to reflect on the ways of the 
mysterious creature, and to measure the 
length of bis footsteps ? 

The fact is, that the poor little ani- 
mal, called upon by his Maker to secure 
man against suffering from a plethora 
of blood, has to do his duty upon earth 
under the weight of fearful reproaches 
and constant danger of life. Dr. San- 
grado, who opens our veins and reduces 
our strength, so that months do not 
suffice to restore us to our former condi-~ 
tion, receives large fees and earns a high 
reputation ; but Nature’s tiny physician, 
who goes to work tenderly and scarcely 
punctures our skin, is persecuted with 
implacable hatred. He shares this feel- 
ing with the whole world of insects— 
one of those pariah-classes in the ani- 
mated kingdom which have to wait for 
a Republican party and an Abraham 
Lincoln to be rescued from ignominy 
and to be intrusted with equality of 
rights. In the meantime they are 
looked upon with terror and an uncon- 
cealed repugnance. In this we are all 
like children, who recoil with perhaps 
instinctive apprehension from the most 
beautiful of insects; and even the phi- 
losopher, notwithstanding his attempts 
at universal sympathy, is subject to the 
same impressions. .The feeling is in- 
creased, when the tiny unknown being 
is found to be furnished with an arsenal 
of extraordinary weapons, which are 
quickly interpreted into a standing 
menace to man. At first blush we may 
confess to a little tremor, as we look 
upon the formidable, ever-handy ar- 
mory, which some of them—and the 
little gentleman In black among them— 
carry with them, like champions of old 
going forth to tournament and war. 
There are pincers and nippers, saws, 
spits and hooks, augers, and notched 
teeth, daggers and long knives; but, 
after all, they are nothing more than 
the tools with which they perform their 
daily labors; and we owe them some 
sympathy, even, for having to carry 
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them all, and always with them, just as 
if the mechanic next door to us should 
never go out without bristling with all 
the steel and brass and wood which he 
uses in his craft. A monstrously strange 
sight he would be to us, and very apt to 
frighten children and philosophers; and 
yet, this is all that looks so very terrible 
in the poor insect. 

The prejudice, however, is almost 
universal. Insects are repugnant to us; 
they annoy us, and sometimes—let us 
confess it—they frighten us; but they 
invariably do so in proportion to our 
ignorance. We always regard the un- 
known with «suspicious eye. The only 
question asked is, almost invariably, 
“How can we kill them?” We are 
glad, therefore, when we meet with that 
enlightened justice which teaches pity 
for the insect. The French painter, 
Gros, saw one of his pupils, a handsome, 
thoughtless young fellow, enter his stu- 
dio with a superb butterfly, just caught, 
and still spasmodically flapping its 
wings, pinned to his hat. The artist 
was indignant, and angrily exclaimed : 
“Ts that the feeling with which you 
regard beautiful things? ‘You find a 
charming creature enjoying itself in the 
sunshine, and you can think of no other 
use for it than to crucify it and to kill 
it barbarously! Leave the house, and 
never return; never show yourself in 
my presence again ! ” 

In the case of our little friend, it 
must be admitted that he has no beauty 
to claim as an offset for his fierce en- 
mity to man, and that his sharp-pointed 
dagger is not a peaceful tool by which 
he earns his livelihood, but a surgical 
instrument with which he draws our 
blood. Hence the hostility is mutual, 
and Nature has been compelled to en- 
dow him with a strength and an agility 
little less than miraculous, in order to 
protect him against the overwhelming 
odds with which man meets him in 
daily battle. For that wise being, so 
high above all creation, cannot remem- 
ber that, though the bite of bloodsuckers 
is at certain seasons and in certain cli- 
mates an almost intolerable annoyance, 
yet some good end is answered by it, 
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and the torment he experiences is com- 
pensated in a way that he is not aware 
of, or Providence would not, like a wise 
physician, have prescribed the operation 
and furnished the chirurgical operators 
with the necessary and most curious 
knives and lancets. The same igno- 
rance looked for ages with horror upon 
certain flies, which laid their eggs in 
some plants, and caused them to form 
comfortable homes for their offspring. 
Like a magician’s wand, their egg-placer 
would call forth, by a slight puncture, 
a wonderful and monstrous excrescence, 
sometimes a mossy bed, as in roses, at 
other times a kind of beautiful apple or 
a transparent berry, as in the oak-tree. 
We have learned since to admire the 
apparent deformity as a marvellous pro- 
vision of Nature for their tiny eggs, and, 
more recently still, as of the highest 
utility for men, since to some of these, 
like the Aleppo oak-gall, learning, com- 
merce, the arts, and every one of us 
who has a friend at a distance, are most 
deeply indebted. There can be no 
doubt, that creatures thus privileged 
have their work laid out for them— 
an important mission, which renders 
them indispensable, and which makes 
them an essential element in the har- 
mony of the world. Michelet says very 
truly: “Suns are necessary, and so are 
gnats. Order is great in the Milky 
Way, but not less so in the hive.” So 
it is here: huge lions, man-eaters, are 
necessary in African deserts ; little gen- 
tlemen in black suffice for their work in 
civilized countries, 

Well might we, moreover, pardon the 
little gentleman in black for some of 
the troubles he causes us, on account of 
the ingenuous trustfulness with which 
he comes to us, driven by a natural in- 
stinct. 

He knows full well whom he loves; 
for he has cousins of lower taste, who 
go to the dog, the cat, or the bird ; but 
they never stay with man, if by chance 
too bold a leap has carried them to for- 
bidden regions: he alone is entitled to 
associate with the highest on earth. 
We praise our dogs and pet our cats; 
but what is their intimacy with us when 
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compared with that of our nearest 
friend, who lives not only with us, but 
upon us, in every sense of the word ? 
There is a touching story told of the 
appreciation he sometimes, though but 
too rarely, meets with, in the interesting 
travels of Kohl. He came to a modest 
inn by the wayside, in Bulgaria, and, 
before entering, ventured to inquire of 
the hostess if there were any fleas in- 
side. “Fleas?” she replied, with 
amazement, and a happy consciousness 
of being well provided with that ar- 
ticle, at least ; “‘ who could live without 
fleas?” She was right, and uttered a 
great truth. The flea is a supplement 
of man, “his next friend,” in the legal 
sense of the word, and his familiar 
spirit. 

Perhaps this was the reason why he 
was made so small, that his diminutive 
size is constantly used as an illustration. 
When the hosts of Xerxes came across 
the waters to crush little Greece, the 
Greek poet endeavored to cheer up his 
discouraged countrymen by comparing 
those myriads of strange men to con- 
temptible “ clouds of fleas ;” and when 
the son of Jesse stood on the high rock 
opposite his mighty adversary, who, 
from his shoulder and upward, was 
higher than any of the people, he called 
out, in great self-humiliation: “ After 
whom is the king of Israel come out ? 
After a dead dog, after a flea?” His 
extremely sober and even sombre garb 
deprives him of all power of charming, 
and although most of us remember the 
day when “puce”-colored silks were 
all the fashion, French was hardly fa- 
miliar enough to our mothers to reveal 
to them the true meaning of the inno- 
cent-looking word. The poor little 
gentleman has no splendor of colors to 
display before our eyes, like the glisten- 
ing beetles, radiant in the rays of the 
sun and worshipped by the Egyptians, 
or the fluttering moths, of whose count- 
less families Hoed pretended to know 
only two more intimately, the Mam- 
moth and the Behemoth. No ancient 
god endowed him with the soft notes 
of the cicada, which the Athenian 
women wore in their hair as the em- 
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blem of their native land, nor even with 
the home-like chirping of the cricket on 
our hearth.. The Italian proverb, it is 
true, speaks of men of such exquisite 
astuteness, that they hear the flea’s 
cough ; but it requires, in all probabili- 
ty, a Machiavellian training to acquire 
such cunning. He has no wings, shin- 
ing in all the bright colors of the rain- 
bow, to attract our eye, like the beau- 
tiful dragon-fly, with its heart full of 
cruelty and b.oody murder. A perfect 
vagabond, wandering, like the Arab,* 
from oasis to oasis, he has never learned 
any of those marvellous trades by which 
other relations of his charm our minds 
and excite our admiration. He spins 
no gossamer texture, like his spinster- 
cousin, the spider ; he builds no richly- 
filled garners, like the busy bee, and has 
no well-ordered household, like the ant ; 
but a roving Ishmael, he is a wild man, 
his hand against every man and every 
man’s hand against him. 

Nevertheless, he is a poetical character 
—perhaps, because he is such a wan- 
derer upon the earth, and not bound 
by the laws of domestic life. He is full 
of character, and the very opposite of 
that idle, voracious cousin of his, whom 
the ancients punned about when they 
spoke of culex and pulex, whom the 
giants of the oceans, the whales, even 
tolerate, and of whose repulsive physi- 
ognomy Lavater said, with a depth of 
conviction and an emphasis of expres- 
sion worthy of a better face: ‘The 
creature has a corrupt soul; it is unfit 
to love or to be loved.” And yet even 
that creature has found immortality at 
the hands of the great master, whose- 
brush painted the goddess of beauty ins 
the Uffizi at Florence, as she busies her- 
rosy hands in the ambrosial locks of: 
Eros. Fortunately, our hero has not: 
escaped the attentidn of poets of every 
age and every nation, from the great 
singer of the Greeks to the last humor- 
ist among the French. In the Middle 
Ages, especially, he furnished the sub- 
ject for a whole series of grave writings, 
from the epic poem, in which the perse- 
verance of woman in chasing him to the 
bitter end is praised with eloquence, to 
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the grave juridical dissertation in La- 
tin on “ What is Justice to Fleas?” 
and solemnly dedicated to a certain 
Priscilla, virgini carissime. Nor did 
the Scribes and Pharisees neglect the 
tempting occasion to practise their sub- 
tlety and exquisite sophistry on the 
unlucky animal, and long treatises were 
written to determine how many of them 
might be killed on a Sabbath, without 
breaking the commandment; whether 
it was sinful to resist their attacks dur- 
‘ing prayer, and how far the priest might 
be justified in refusing admittance to a 
worshipper who presented himself in a 
robe defiled by their blood. 

If the little gentleman has neither 
beauty of form nor brilliancy of color 
to recommend him, nobody at least can 
deny that he is as fearfully and wonder- 
fully made as man himself. There is 
no more warlike being to be found 
among the hundred thousands of the 
class in which naturalists place him: 
he prefers six legs to our two, and wears 
plate-armor to protect himself in his 
incessant warfare; for the whole body 
is encased in beautiful, dark-brown 
steel; from the tiny joints start stiff 
hairs to repel all invasion, and the 
plump, ‘well-fed body at once suggests 
his superiority over the tightly-laced, 
skeleton-shaped figures of distant cou- 
sins. Look at him in the solar micro- 
scope, where he is a welcome visitor, 
and always receives, upon his first ap- 
pearance, an Ah! of delight from one 
sex, niixed with a concert of low, merry 
exclamations from the other. How 
fierce he looks in his knightly arma- 
ment! How powerful those two arm- 
like extremities appear, which have only 
two joints, and ‘move upon flexible piv- 
ots in the very cheeks of the strange 
being’! And then those superb hind- 
legs, of such length and. marvellous 
strength, that they enable him to walk 
with more than seven-league boots, and 
to leap far beyond the most agile of 
Turners. Have we not been told, by 
one of those amiable statisticians who 
never rest till they have reduced every 
statement to nunibers, that the London- 
er who could leap rem the Strand at 
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one bound to the top of St. Paul’s, 
would still be second to the young flea 
who makes his first experiment in 
jumping? 

There is much to be read in his face, 
even though we do not believe in La- 
vater nor read the Phrenological Journal. 
An old naturalist established the prin- 
ciple, that the weaker and smaller the 
animal, the more astute and malicious 
his features, The face of the little gen- 
tleman is small and wrinkled ; he looks 
careworn, as one may well appear who 
lives, like David, in constant fear of his 
life, and gets his daily pittance but by 
stealth and with imminent danger. 
The eyes, especially, when duly magni- 
fied, present an irresistibly ludicrous 
mixture of reckless wildness with astute 
cunning, and, were they visible to hu- 
man sight unaided, would be of end- 
less interest to careful observers. 

Nature can hardly be expected to 
produce such marvellous strength of 
body and such a decided character all 


at once; she has to pass him at least 


through three different stages before she 
sends him forth, one of the most perfect 
of her countless creations. He appears 
first as a pure white egg, all beauty and 
innocence, though so small that the eye 
cannot see it; then he assumes the mod- 
est form of asly but harmless maggot, 
which after a while cunningly wraps 
itself in its own silken winding-sheet, 
and dies, to all appearance ; but lo! be- 
fore the moon is full again, the magic 
slumber is broken, death is changed 
into life, and as the sombre envelop 
bursts and breaks asunder, the young 
gentleman, in his glossy garments, leaps 
forth, armed cap-d-pie, to live and to 
love as all his wild forefathers have 
done before him. But he no sooner 
enters the world, poor little fellow! than 
he finds it full of strife and struggle, 
and rare must be his good fortune if he 
reaches the good old age of six years, 
and sees grandchildren and great-grand- 
children leap and carol around him in 
the recklessness of his race. Few but 
fall into the hands of man, generally to 
be unscrupulously murdered, but at times 
to be held in sad captivity; for these 
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devoted friends of his must occasionally 
serve to amuse him in their chains, and 
he revenges himself on a few, whom he 
treats with the most refined cruelty, for 
the wrong-doings of a whole race. Only 
those who love him in preference to 
beast or bird are strong and lively 
enough to stand the severe training ; 
but their strength is remarkable, and it 
is said that if you fasten a human flea 
to the end of an unbroken wheat-straw, 
he will be powerful enough to lift it 
right off the table on which it is placed ! 
The best for public performances are 
the strongest; they come from Russia, 
and are sent abroad in pili-boxes, pack- 
ed in the finest cotton, and with a clear 
and prominent caution on the top, so as 
to keep custom-house officers: from pry- 
ing too curiously into the contents of 
the little parcels. Smaller supplies reach 
the trainer in the corner of an envelop, 
packed in tissue-paper, and carefully 
glued to the left hand, so as to protect 
them against the blow of the stamp- 
marker, which would otherwise make a 
speedy end to the whole colony. The 
little gentlemen in black have actually 
their market-price, which varies with 
the season. In the abundance of the 
summer-months they sell for a few 
farthings ; in winter they rise to a cent 
a-piece; and a ludicrous story is cur- 
rent of a trainer who, upon unpacking 
his diminutive performers, found that 
one had slipped his chains and escaped. 
Time pressed, and the vacancy had to be 
filled, or the team of four blacks before 
the gilt glass coach would not be com- 
plete. No one near would acknowledge 
to own the desired commodity, until an 
obliging stable-boy was found, who 
offered to supply the needful animal; 
but he demanded sixpence for it, and 
sixpence he got. 

Fancy, if you can, the little gentleman 
used to roam freely through the wide 
world, and to taste now of the vigor of 
@ young man, and now of the nectar of 
a fair beauty, suddenly caught and 
chained! Yes, chained; for as man has 
discovered the aptness of the horse’s 
mouth to hold the bit, by which he 
controls the noble animal, so he has 
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found out that the tiny slave, whom he 
wishes to make useful, has a groove be- 
tween the neck and the body suitable 
for his purposes; holding the poor 
captive by a pair of forceps, he deftly 
slips a noose of finest floss-silk over his 
head, passes it round his neck, and ties 
it with a peculiar knot. The slave is 
chained! for the silk cannot slip up 
or down, nor can it be pushed off with 
the legs; at the same time the refined 
cruelty of man leaves him at full liberty 
to use his kangaroo-like ‘springing legs, 
and keeps him in perfect health, to 
make him perform well. He is fed well 
—on the arm of his master ; for the lit- 
tle gentleman is dainty, and nothing 
but the vigorous blood of a healthy man 
will keep him in good order. Here 
they have their revenge, in their furn, 
for it is found that the fastidious crea- 
tures will not take supper or breakfast, 
the only two meals in which they in- 
dulge, unless the hand or the arm is 
perfectly motionless. Moreover, they 
are regular gourmands, and, with a taste 
utterly inconceivable to us, they insist 
upon taking ample time for their meals. 
How they must chuckle, the little, 
whimsical beings, when they thts bite 
and suck to their hearts’ delight, while 
their cruel master has to stand motion- 
less by the hour, fearful lest he should 
interrupt them in their enjoyment, and 
find them unable, next day, to perform 
their task! Still, they do not live long 
in captivity. A patriarch was owned 
by a famous Italian trainer, well known 
in this country a few years ago, who 
had pulled up a bucket from a minia- . 
ture well for eighteen months. He 
died apparently from pure old age, 
being found, one day, dead at his post, 
with his bucket drawn half-way up the 
well. 

In his freedom he enjoys life as few 
of his kindred are able to do. A gentle 
pressure on his steel shanks, and he rises 
like a rocket, or he leaps sideways from 
friend to friend. Little heart, bold 
heart ! says Pliny, and the little gentle- 
man in black is no respecter of persons. 
He finds his victim at the writing-table 
or in the whirl of the dance; he enters 





the king’s palace and the tent of the 
warrior. We remember the consterna- 
tion created at a performance of Indus- 
trious Fleas, at a royal palace, on the 
Continent. The king and his infirm 
queen were present, and a small circle 
of courtiers and ladies crowded round 
the white marble table, on which the 
poor little creatures were performing 
their waltz. A miniature arena had 
been formed of cardboard on the top of 
a musical box ; at one end sat the or- 
chestra, composed of fleas, each tied to 
his seat, and having a paper in the shape 
and color of some musical instrument 
attached to his feet. Two little crea- 
tures were fastened to opposite ends of 
a short piece of gold-paper, so as to 
turn their backs to each other, and set 
down in the middle of the arena. The 
box was wound up, and commenced to 
play ; the performers, feeling the jarring 
of the box, or, if you would believe the 
owner, hearing the music, waved their 
hands wildly about, as if engaged in an 
elaborate piece of music, and the two 
dancers began to whirl round and round 
as fast as their legs would carry them. 
The king, a man of great humor, 
laughed heartily, and asked for a repeti- 
tion; but behold! when all was ar- 
ranged again, one of the waltzers had 
escaped, Thereupon was great conster- 
nation and horror ; the fugitive must be 
recaptured, both to enable the perform- 
er to obey the royal mandate, and to 
relieve the unlucky victim. The trainer 
bares his arm, and sure enough, the 
fugitive cannot resist the temptation of 
an early meal. Before he has well com- 
menced, however, he is seized and put 
into his place. New laughter and uni- 
versal amusement! All crowd around 
to see the waltz once more; when sud- 
denly the little rebel kicks, and performs 
the wildest antics, and the embarrassed 
trainer has to confess that the captive 
is not his old pupil—but a new-comer ! 
The king laughed louder than ever, but 
the performance was ended, and the 
fee, upon which the-unlucky owner had 
counted, fell far below his expectations, 

The animal is not generally so easily 
captured; his marvellous agility, his 
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almost magic power of disappearance at 
the critical moment, are no doubt known 
to all our readers—from books—and 
his skill in escaping is graphically ex- 
pressed in the definition of the French- 
man, who heard a fiea mentioned, and 
exclaimed: “Ah, ze flea, ze leetle ani- 
mal; you catch him, you put ze finger 
upon him, and he is not zere!” No 
wonder that the incessant persecution 
which he has to endure should, at the 
end of so many generations, have devel- 
oped these faculties in the highest de- 
gree. If Mr. Darwin’s theory is true, 
that the crane acquired its long neck 
and long legs by persevering search 
after fish, the flea may well claim his 
magnificent legs as the result of the 
work of ages. It is true, they are lean, 
and we cannot help admiring the mar- 
vellous skill of the tailor whom Goethe 
has immortalized in his famous song : 
“ There was once a king 

Who had a big flea, 

He loved him not a little, 

As much as his son. 

Then called he bis tailor, 

The tailor came in ; 


There, measure him for a suit, 
And measure him for breeches !” 


Those happy days, we fear, are gone; 
and although he continues, as in the 
poem, to plague high and low, he no 
longer can boast that 

“Tn velvet and in silk 
He was dressed superbly, 
Had ribbons on his coat, 
Had crosses in plenty, 
Was minister at once, 
And had a diamond star, 
Then all his brothers also 
Were great and high at court.” 

Now he is, like Cain, a fugitive and 
a vagabond on the earth, and every 
one that findeth him slayeth him, And 
why? Simply, because he does not 
allow his sword to become rusty, and 
makes good use of the weapon which 
he has received from Nature for his 
support and his defence. Fortunately, 
there is at least one nation upon earth— 
a branch of the coming masters of the 
earth, the Lithuanians—who seem to 
have a fairer appreciation of the little 
gentleman in black than other nations 
boasting of a higher civilization. Their 
favorite national ballad sings thus: 
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‘¢ The wolf, the little wolf, 
The son of the forest, 
Steps from the forest, 
Out on the meadow, 
Tears the young calf, 
Tears the little foal— 
That is his labor. 


‘¢ The fox, the little fox, 
The son of the forest, 
Glides from the forest 
Out to the farm-yard, 
Seizes the gosling, 
Murders the pullet-— 
That is his labor. 


“ The dog, the little dog, 
The guardian of the house, 
Barks, and bites 
The heel of the robber, 
Frightens the thieves, 
Drives away vagrants— 
That is his labor. 


“The flea, the little flea, 
The thirsty, lusting flea, 
Drinks the sweet blood ; 
At break of day, 
He wakes the maid-servants 
To milk the rich cows— 
That is his labor. 


“ The bee, the little bee, 
The child of the meadow, 
Hums in the heather, 
Stingeth the finger, 

The ear, and the face, 
Gives us sweet honey— 
That is her labor. 


«¢ Oh man, oh little man! 
Look at the bee ! 
Do you sting like her 
The heart, the little heart? 
Give then sweet comfort 
To the sore, wounded heart— 
That is thy labor.” 


Nor is this the only race of men who 
value his services and honorably place 
him by the side of the faithful dog and 


the industrious bee; for it is well 
known that pious Hindoos believe him 
to hold the soul of great and good men, 
and build him large hospitals, where he 
is nursed throughout life. 

The interesting family of our little 
gentleman has its distinct branches in 
various parts of the globe, each with its 
peculiar characteristics. The friend of 
our blood is, of course, found in all 
zones and in all portions of the earth; 
for wherever man has penetrated, there 
his faithful companion has followed 
him, unmindful of climate and danger, 
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Our own particular friend, however, is 
strictly limited to the lands above the 
thirty-first degree of northern latitude ; 
his cousins living beyond are rude, un- 
civilized barbarians. They increase in 
size as they approach the tropics; and 
even Italy can already boast, if we may 
believe the well-known fresco on the 
white-washed inn of Bellinzona, of a 
race, four of whom are strong enough 
to carry away a stout Englishman bodi- 
ly, in order to suck his blood at their 
ease. Farther south they boast of per- 
fect hosts, and the observing travellers 
who may have looked down the streets 
of Rome or Naples on a hot day in July, 
when they glow and gleam in the steam- 
ing heat, will have noticed, with mixed 
feelings of wonder and terror, how the 
very dust seems to be enlivened, and 
everywhere bold leaps of glistening 
grains of black announce the perpetual 
carnival held there by an excituble race, 
As they come still nearer to the equa- 
tor, they not only grow to gigantic pro- 
portions, but are filled with true south- 
ern passion. While the ordinary flea is 
called only the Irritating in catalogues 
of science, the chica of Surinam is justly 
named the Piercing. Her sword is al- 
most as long as her body, and yet she 
wields it only to provide a home for 
her diminutive children. Lurking in 
cotton plantations, in the hot sands, she 
prepares herself for the dread sacrifice, 
by which alone she can hope to rear a 
family: espying a careless, barefooted 
traveller, she pounces upon him, digs 
her weapons deep into his skin, and 
without stopping to enjoy the blood of 
her victim, she gives birth to a number 
of young. But in giving life she de- 
votes herself to death ; her children feed 
first upon her own substance, and then 
begin to attack the surrounding walls 
of flesh and blood. It is now only that 
the unlucky victim becomes aware of 
the strange guests he has unwittingly 
received ; and quickly a native woman 
is called in, who, with dainty finger and 
a pointed needle, removes the intruders ; 
then she puts some tobacco-ashes on 
the wound, and it heals quickly, “‘ more 
quickly, often,” says a quaint traveller, 





“than the wound caused by the coal- 
black eyes of the fair surgeon.” 
Another cousin lives high up amid 
the eternal snows of Alpine regions, 
and bears the name of the great natural- 
ist, not unknown in our country, who 
first discovered him in his researches— 
Dessor. If the little gentleman of the 
tropics is insatiable in his bloodthirsti- 
ness, his icy kinsman, on the contrary, 
is the most abstemious of his race, for 
he lives where human life is impossible, 
and perhaps never tastes blood. The 
invisible remains of organic substances, 
which the waters of glaciers bring down 
from mysterious sources, or receive at 
times through the agency of winds and 
storms, are all the provision Nature 
makes for his support; and yet he 
thrives on the frugal diet so well, that 
all the crevices of the great blocks of 
ice are black with the myriads there 
assembled. If his table is poorly pro- 
vided, he enjoys, on the other hand, the 
advantages of a powerful spring, which 
he alone boasts of among all his kin- 
dred, and by means of which he sur- 


pasees in his leaps the greatest achieve- 


ments of his less-fayored relations. 
Thus he lives, happy and contented, on 
the very confines of animal life, where 
deadly cold prevents all other exist- 
ences, Often and often he is frozen up 
in masses of ice, and careful observers 
have noticed that he may remain thus 
frozen for a number of days, and still 
revives under the influence of slowly- 
returning warmth, to begin his merry 
life anew. Favored with an iron consti- 
tution, he endures with like philosophy 
the intense heat of the summer-sun, re- 
flected from the dazzling snow and ice, 
and thus proves once more the high 
capacity and rare endowments of the 
nearest friend of man. 

That he has such talents he proves by 
his docility and the readiness with 
which he submits to good training. 
The elephant, giant of brutes, is not 
more willing to work nor more intelli- 
gent in doing his duty than the dwarf 
of dwarfs, the little gentleman in black. 
He is no sooner found to be strong 
enough to do service, than he begins 
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his course of training and discipline; 
and although he knows full well that, 
once entered, he is doomed to hard 
labor for life, he determines to make the 
best of it, and to learn to do his duty. 
The hardest lesson seems to be to him, 
as to many among us, that what he 
thinks he can do better than others, is 
the very first thing he must learn to 
forget. Nature has made him a leaper 
like no other on earth; man binds him 
to a chain, golden though it be, and 
teaches him, like a child, to walk and 
not to spring. Poor little fellow! Be- 
hold him fastened to a bit of card-board, 
which works on a pin like a pivot; he 
gives a tremendous spring forward, but 
all that he achieves is to advance in a 
circle, hampered and hurt, moreover, 
by the weight of the card. Like a wise 
man, he gives it up after a few frantic 
efforts ; and soon he walks as steadily 
and as demurely as the old horse in the 
mill, who also once loved to kick up 
his heels in a fragrant meadow. A 
short fortnight generally suffices to teach 
him this lesson, and then he is ready to 
engage in other pursuits. Some are 
put into harness to draw Queen Mab’s 
gilt coach, and soon they learn to pull 
the heavy, lumbering structure at a 
pretty good pace: no garden-snail could 
hope to overtake them. Their virtue 
is strength, for they are only four to 
drag the weight along, and yet every 
pane in the coach weighs more than 
a hundred of the tiny black horses. 
Others are drilled into fair soldiers, 
and although the double-quick is apt 
to lead to an occasional pirouette or 
entrechat, well known to the stage, but 
a horror in the eyes of the drill-ser- 
geant, they march along pretty well, 
and would make no unfair Chasseurs 
@ Afrique. Still others join the artil- 
lery. The bravest among them is 
tightly secured to a tiny post before a 
tiny cannon, and to his foot is fastened 
the end of a feather tipped with de- 
tonating powder. At the proper time 
the exhibitor presses this end, with his 
wand, upon the touch-hole of the can- 
non, and off it goes with a sharp re- 
port, which makes the lookers-on jump 
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a little. But nobody is more astonished 
at the performance than the tiny can- 
nonier. He flourishes the burnt re- 
mains of his lintstock madly about in 
the air, his legs kick about violently, 
his little head, with the cunning eye, 
bobs furiously up and down, and alto- 
gether he is the very picture of alarm 
and excitement. No doubt he says to 
himself: “So much noise, and so little 
blood ?” 

Thus the little gentleman in black 
proves his capacity for civilization, and 
sacrifices himself for the amusement of 
selfish, merciless men. Nature has evi- 
dently endowed him not only with deli- 


Extor’s Inp1an Bete. 


cate tastes—why else should he show 
such a decided preference for the dain- 
tiest blood, and make Ovid already 
warn the young girls of his age against 
this “bitter, hostile plague ?” — but 
also with a mind superior to that of all 
other insects. In his reckless, restless 
life, his perfect freedom trom restraint, 
and his merry warfare against none 
other but the very highest of all created 
beings, he presents himself as the one 
witty thing that Nature has done; and 
we hope that our readers; even if weary 
of so small a subject, will at least 
not walk away “with a flea in their 
ear.” 


ELIOT’S INDIAN BIBLE. 


A copy of Eliot’s translation of the Bible into the Indian language is now only a valuable literary 
curiosity. The title is “ Up Biblum God,” which means, The Book of God. 


Hoty old relic! how the years departed, 
Shrouded in dark and painful memories, rise ! 

How many a tear has o’er these pages started, 
How many a prayer ascended to the skies ! 


No human eye can glean its holy meaning, 
Though practised long o’er ancient scrolls to range, 
Or rend the veil its deep-sealed mysteries screening 
*Neath unknown accents, dissonant and strange. 


“ Up Biblum God!” The message of salvation 
To the poor Indian’s disappearing race ; 
Bidding him hope, though men forget his nation, 
In heaven his people have a name and place ! 


And though his tongue be evermore unspoken 
Among the mountains where he loved to dwell, 
Still let us trust by this sublime old token 
Some souls in heaven might comprehend it well ! 


“ Up Biblum God!” Full many a melting story 
Didst thou unfold to the stern red-man’s ear ; 
Full many a truth of high celestial glory, 
Out from this cumbrous dialect rose clear ! 


“ Up Biblum God!” And is thy work now ended ? 
Not so—while thou canst move our holiest tears, 
And rouse the soul where Love and Faith are blended 
To spread thy Light in these millennial years ! 


O Death! O Time! O Change! are ye not ever 
A triune wonderworker, stern and dread ? 

Ye can blot nations out and tongues, but never 
The Book of God, the soul’s perennial Bread ! 
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THE PATHWAY OF A GREAT ENTERPRISE. 


Ear y in the month of June, 1866, 
near the termination of a dreary and 
trying winter’s sojourn, the writer of 
this article stood in the heart of the 
Sierra Nevada, on the route which 
was soon to be traversed by that great 
connecting chain of the two oceans—the 
Pacific Railroad. As yet there was no 
vestige of civilization observable, except 
here and there a few cross-sticks nailed 
rudely together, to mark the “ Dutch 
Flat wagon-road;” not a stone was 
turned nor a tree hewn for the purpose 
of forwarding the great work. I had 
come to a halt, after some fifteen miles 
of snow-shoe travel in a fierce, driving 
snow-storm. As I halted, the storm 
ceased, and the sun came out warm, 
bright, and refreshing, while from the 
great deep valleys about me rolled out 
the heavy clouds, revealing some of 
Nature’s grandest handiwork, and open- 
ing out, as the misty curtain melted 
away, some of that sublime scenery of 
our own land which can only be found 
in the far Western borders. After a 
deal of surmising as to my precise local- 
ity, I found myself close at the foot of 
Red Mountain. Before me lay the 
yawning valley, to which I had just 
descended, hemmed in on either side 
by its thousands of feet of solid moun- 
tain-wall, whose ragged sides frowned 
darkly upon the little brook which 
struggled its way among the rocks and 
snow at their feet. Peering up in the 
distance, their snowy tops shining in 
the clear spring sunlight, stood, like 
two grand sentinels, Fremont’s Peak 
and Castle Mountain, their steep sides 
mottled here and there with clumps of 
pine-trees, like black patches on their 
surface. Over ten thousand feet these 
two magnificent peaks urge their heads 
toward heaven; and here, in this very 
valley, might be placed our boasted 
White Mountains of New England, and 
their presence would be as that of cob- 


bles among great boulders. Mount 
Washington itself would scarcely fill 
one of these great valleys. 

The point at which I then stood was 
about six thousand five hundred feet 
above the level of the sea, or seven 
hundred feet below the highest point 
to be reached by the railroad. 

To gain some idea of the magnitude of 
this but partially known mountain-range, 
let us return to the point from which I 
set out—a place where for four dismal, 
lonely months I had taken up my habi- 
tation—and there take a most extended 
and thorough observation; for in this 
stronghold of Nature there is much to 
be seen, and it seems as though all 
grandeur were here congregated. 

With this intention we will take our 
position on the ledge of rocks which 
crowns Prospect Mountain—located in 
latitude 89° 30’ north, and about twenty 
miles to the westward of the heart of 
the Sierra. 

We are now twelve miles from the 
nearest point of the railroad route— 
which lies to the south of us—but still 
have an extended view of the portion 
which it traverses, our elevation being 
nearly nine thousand feet above the sea- 
level. Looking southward, we see a 
grand conglomeration of small and great 
summits, whose bald tops tire the eye 
with their brilliant snowy whiteness. 
To the left stands out boldly Donner 
Peak, memorable in the history of these 
mountains as being the sad winter- 
home of those from whom it derives its 
name. At its foot rests one of the most 
beautiful of lakes, the shores of which 
are now associated with a tragic tale, 
almost too horrible for. belief. In the 
winter of 1849, the Donner family, led 
thither by the tempting reports of fabu- 
lous fortunes to be won by little labor, 
encamped by the lake, and were there 
snow-bound by one of the fierce storms 
which frequent the region. 
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In a country of which they knew 
nothing, with a scanty supply of food, 
and no means by which they might ob- 
tain more, besides the prospect of a long 
and tedious winter, their situation was 
far from encouraging, and the tempting 
fortune, in full view before them, turned 
to a dreary, blank uncertainty. 

There was no possibility of escape. 
The soft snow lay many feet deep, and 
was many miles in extent between them 
and their sunny land of promise. Day 
by day they saw their stock diminish, 
until at last there was nothing left; even 
the faithful beast, who had brought 
them thus far on their journey, had 
gone to sustain the lives of those who 
remained. When hunger commenced 
its fearful cravings, and the hope of 
relief had entirely faded out, the young- 
est child, by mutual consent of the 
parents, was rudely torn from its moth- 
er’s breast, and given up, a bloody, 
horrible sacrifice to the fiendish hunger 
of the survivors. Want drove them to 
madness, and madness to desperation. 
Of the whole family—four in number, if 
I recollect rightly—only one came forth 
alive from that fatal encampment. One 
after another they fell victims to the 
dread enemy, each time the stronger 
overpowering the weaker, until the last 
remaining one trod over the bones of 
his own murdered family. 

For only a few weeks in midsummer 
is the lake free from ice. Then it is the 
sportsman’s paradise; and Donner Lake 
trout are counted among the delicacies 
which the mountaineer’s table affords, 
while the pretty California quail, pine- 
martens, and occasionally a shuffling 
grizzly, resort to its banks to quench 
their thirst or bathe in its cool waters. 
It will take first rank among the 
grandest and most attractive spots in 
the world; stark, rugged mountains 
enclose it and are reflected in its extra- 
ordinarily glassy surface, while the giant 
pines on its shores fringe it through the 
long winter with unfading green. 

To-day its natural beauties remain 
undisturbed ; to-morrow its.ages of soli- 
tude will be broken by the echoing 
howl of the locomotive whistle, as it 
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hurries its onward way toward either 
ocean. 

A little more to the left we see Castle 
Peak—which we have before noticed 
—crowned by turreted rocks, which, 
viewed from the distance, resemble a 
ruined castle, with its towers, battle- 
ments, and ivy-grown windows. 

‘Upon this mountain, in the autumn 
of 1861, a hardy mountaineer and trap- 
per—Harry Hartley by name—built 
himself a cabin wherein to winter and 
follow his adventurous occupation. 
Previous to Hartley’s advent few, if 
any, white men had set foot upon this 
desolate spot ; indeed, there was little 
to attract them to such a cheerless 
place; but Hartley was of a solitary 
disposition: years of self-sacrifice had 
inured him to almost any. deprivation. 
From a counting-house in the Empire 
City he had hurried away in search of 
that greatest boon of human life—good 
health; and the object of his search 
had become swallowed up, but not lost, 
in his ambition as a path-breaker for 
civilization. There is a peculiar fasci- 
nation in pioneer-life. It enslaves some 
men; not that they love it so well, but 
because of the perfect freedom which it 
grants to them—a freedom which can 
be found in no other occupation. 

To be a pioneer in the Sierra Nevada 
is no menial service, nor is it without 
attendance of professional dignity, for it 
calls into play all the nobler instincts 
of true manliness. With energy, and 
patience, and confidence, the pioneer 
must be a man of nerve and. decision, 
else his long and tedious labor will 
prove fruitless. Almost all pioneers 
possess strongly-developed reasoning 
powers ; their mode of life renders logi- 
cal conclusions almost imperative, and 
the care with which this faculty is exer- 
cised is -particularly noticeable when 
they are journeying in rough, unknown 
places. In small things as well as 
great they carefully study cause and 
effect, where others would dash forward 
without a thought. 

Hartley possessed these endowments 
in a remarkable degree; and they ulti- 
mately proved his success. Fifteen 








lonely and unfrequented miles lay in 
one billowy and desolate stretch be- 
tween his cabin and the nearest habita- 
tion of white men—impassable miles, 
withal; but in that lonely cabin he 
lived for four long months without see- 
ing the face of a human being or hold- 
ing converse with any one. This is but 
one of the many deprivations of fron- 
tier-life. It requires a stout heart to 
take that one step which carries a man 
beyond the assistance and association 
of his fellow-beings, and that, too, when 
the reward is comparatively small. 
Yet, this patient labor is, to the world 
at large, of inestimable value, for it 
hews the way for more important pro- 
jects which will surely follow. 

Hartley, during his stay on Castle 
Mountain, discovered, in one of the 
valleys, several valuable gold-bearing 
quartz veins. Knowing their value, he 
claimed them, and five years later—in 
1866—within sight of his isolated cabin, 
there sprung up the town of Meadow 
Lake; and his solitary four months in 
the Sierra paid him with a life-long 
competence. 

Side by side with Castle Peak stands 
its compeer, Fremont’s Peak, urging its 
proud, treeless top far among the 
clouds. Through all the balmy Sierra 
summer they bear aloft the relic of de- 
parted winter, and while the grass is 
rich and green in the deep-sheltered 
valleys which surround them, the snow 
flurries and wreaths about their tops, 
bidding defiance to the sunlight and 
awaiting another season of storms. 

Looking to the north, the rugged 
mountains, with their pine-forests, again 
confront us—unnamed, unknown, vast 
recesses, which have never been explored 
by civilized eyes—broad arenas, where 
civilized man has never set foot; all 
waiting for the time when their cen- 
turies of silence shall be disturbed by 
the activity of a fast-advancing and 
busy population. 

At last we turn our eyes to the west ; 
and here our sight sweeps the mighty 
plain of the Sacramento, with its con- 
tinuation to the south, the San Joaquin 
—so far off and far below us that ob- 
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jects are undiscernible. We are sur- 
rounded by snow, but in the valley 
upon which we look the golden grain 
and rich green grass flourish beneath 
the sun of early summer. With scarcely 
more than a leap we are transported 
from icy mid-winter to strawberries and 
cream, 

The Sacramento and San Joaquin 
valleys lie in a great bowl, as it were; 
for if we urge our sight off in the dis- 
tance, we find a distinct blue line, 
crowned with white, against the horizon, 
and losing itself on either hand. This 
is the coast-range, situated more than 
one hundred miles from the spot on 
which we stand, the snow still crown- 
ing their tops, though they be but play- 
things in comparison with the Sierra. 
Here our range of vision extends over a 
section of country exceeding in area the 
whole State of Connecticut. Of course, 
we cannot distinguish the fields and 
houses, but we can see the steamboat- 
smoke on the Sacramento River—some 
seventy miles away—and dark patches 
over the surface of the plain, which 
mark either the wooded or the tilled 
lands. 

It is indeed a wonderful sight. The 
eye at a glance sweeps over one of the 
largest and most fertile valleys of our 
whole land, and a journey from our 
stand-point to the extreme limit of our 
observation would cost us at least thirty- 
six hours of travel. 

As we stand, facing toward the west, 
a stone tossed from the hand will fall a 
distance of fifteen hundred feet, striking 
upon the ice-covered, snow-bound bo- 
som of French Lake, which, in the 
course of a month or so from this time, 
will be transformed to a placid, dark, 
picturesque sheet of water some twenty 
acres in extent. The mountains seem 
to have split apart and formed the crev- 
ice in which it rests, for its other side is 
backed up by a correspondingly precip- 
itous mountain-face. ‘i 

We have now taken a fair view of the 
country, as seen from Prospect Peak—a 
place which, I doubt not, will, in years 
to come, become famous as one of the 
sublimest points of observation which 
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the world affords. From Meadow 
Lake, which lies a little to the east- 
ward, the ascent is comparatively easy, 
and after reaching its top the traveller 
forgets his fatigue, and is lost in the 
grand scene before him. 

* * * * * 

Mounting our snow-shoes, a few mo- 
ments of very rapid sliding brings us 
within the limits of the town of Mead- 
ow Lake. 

This town, in point of elevation, 
ranks third or fourth among the perma- 
nent habitations of man in the known 
world. It rests on a sheltered plain, 
which caps a high ridge, and is sur- 
rounded by rolling hills on every side ; 
its buildings are those rudely-finished 
structures which one so often meets 
with in these mountains—crazy affairs, 
whose thin boards prove scarcely a 
sufficient protection against the severe 
storms which assail them. 

It may not be out of place here to 
mention the fact that during the long 
winters which prevail in this section, 
the chief and only method of locomo- 
tion, for pedestrians, is by snow-shoes ; 
and as neither horses nor mules can be 
_used, owing to the depth of the snow, 
all journeys in the unfrequented dis- 
tricts must be accomplished with their 
aid. 

The unwieldy raw-hide network, 
known as the “ Canadian shoe,” is sel- 
dom used, the Norwegian pattern hav- 
ing proved more acceptable and less 
cumbersome. The latter are very sim- 
ple in their construction, consisting of 
two long, narrow, and flat strips of 
wood slightly curved at the forward 
ends, and confined to the feet by strips 
of leather, which are placed at their 
balancing point, and pass over the in- 
step. The traveller is not to fatigue 
himself by raising them, but simply 
slides along over the surface of the 
snow. The shoes vary in length from 
nine to twelve feet,.the longer shoes 
being preferable for swift running. The 
wearer must necessarily become skilled 
in their use before venturing into diffi- 
cult or dangerous places, for the speed 
attained in descending the steep moun- 
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tain-sides is fearful. In such places I 
have seen the measured mile accom- 
plished in fifty seconds, and have my- 
self slid, repeatedly, one mile in less 
than seventy seconds, 

Snow-shoe racing is a favorite pas- 
time among the mountain-people, both 
sexes participating in the sport, and 
many of the women challenging the 
best and most expert runners.* With 
their snow-shoes thoroughly “ doped,” 
the crowd resort to some suitable place 
for the contest, which begins with a 
grand dash, all participating. Woe to 
the inexperienced ones, for they are 
generally left sitting in the snow while 
they see their shoes shooting away in 
the exciting race, riderless, or else, owing 
to their uncertain footing, they are shot, 
arrow-like, head-first into the soft snow, 
from which they must extricate them- 
selves and spend the rest of the day in 
hunting up their untrustworthy convey- 
ance. Experts dash on regardless of 
circumstances, with the swiftness of the 
wind, until they come to a halt in the 
deep valley to which they have descend- 
ed, which may be two or three miles 
from their starting-point. 

The rider stands erect on the shoes, 
allowing them to slide, or rather plunge, 
in the direction intended, at the same 
time steadying himself with the stout 
snow-pole, which he grasps in his hands. 
The only mode by which he can retard 
his swift progress is by falling from the 
shoes, at the risk of a roll in the snow, 
and detaining them as he falls—a feat 
which requires some dexterity. To lose 
the shoes is a serious matter, for fatigue, 
exhaustion, and perhaps more serious 
mishaps, may overtake him ere he 
reaches his journey’s end. 

All through the long winter-season 
the snow upon the Sierra Nevada, at 
any elevation above five thousand feet, 
lies at a depth averaging from ten to 
twenty feet, while drifts pile themselves 
up to enormous and incredible propor- 
tions. Snow-slides are frequent, and 


* T have known a party of ladies to start out in 
the morning, on their snow-shoes, travel eight 
miles to visit and spend the night with their 
friends, and return on the following-day, 
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vast areas of snow sometimes move 
down the mountain-sides, wrecking 
every thing in their way, and often 
proving fatal to the unfortunate living 
beings whom it may overtake. Scarcely 
a@ year passes that does not record a 
number of deaths from this cause. 

I have seen the waters of Phenix 
Lake rise six feet, and then rapidly sub- 
side, when one of these vast bodies of 
snow has plunged into it from the 
steep sides of Old-Man Mountain. 

During the month of March, 1866, 
there was a snow-storm in the Sierra of 
seventeen days’ duration. Day after 
day, for a week, I shovelled the snow 
from my doorway, in the vain hope that 
the storm would soon cease. When it 
did cease, my cabin—the extreme height 
of which was twelve feet—was entirely 
’ covered with snow, in such a way that 
I was obliged to cut a hole in the roof, 
and shovel a passage through in order 
to obtain light, air, and an entrance- 
way. 

The mountains were visited by a still 
severer storm in February, 1867. One 


of the county-papers, in speaking of it, 
stated : “The snow in some places lies 
thirty feet deep, and a two-story house 
on the Plaza of Meadow Lake is entirely 


out of sight. The average depth of the 
snow is twenty-one feet, and drifts form 
to a depth of twenty feet in a single 
night.” This storm continued for thirty 
days. ’ 

The atmosphere of the mountains is 
dry, and seldom intensely cold, but the 
winters are very long, commencing in 
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the latter part of November, and fairly 
terminating about the first of July. Be 
it in any season, I know of no climate 
so eminently calculated to benefit suffer- 
ers from bronchial or pulmonary diffi- 
culties; and of all climates which I 
have had the good fortune to visit, I 
know of none more beautiful than the 
Sierra Nevada spring and ‘summer. In 
the former season, though the ground 
be covered with snow, the sun is warm 
and invigorating, while the great pine 
wilderness echoes with countless bird- 
songs. . 

Right through this temple of Nature, 
this region of grandeur and snow, the 
great enterprise pushes itself for a dis- 
tance of sixty miles or more; now 
plunging into a ravine, shadowed and 
darkened by the rocky heaps which 
rise thousands of feet above it, now 
stretching off on the open plain, and 
guarded on either side by huge, gaunt 
pines, which stand stiff and listless by 
the way. 

Lounging upon the steps of the 
rudely-finished but comfortable house 
known as Polley’s Station, at Crystal 
Lake, we can hear the clear, ringing 
sound of hammer and drill; now and 
then a thundering blast rolls away,” 
echoing up and down the great val- 
leys. This is the steady, onward march 
of civilization, breaking the pathway 
through forests, and mountains, and 
solid granite, for the most magnificent 
enterprise which has prompted man- 
kind for centuries past—the Pacific 
Railroad. 
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BARON BUNSEN.* 


Looxep at from one point of view, these 
two thick volumes contain the record of a life 
that was a tragedy. Yet few biographies 
narrate the story of a career so uninterrupted- 
ly fortunate in externals, Bunsen’s life be- 
gan under a thatched roof, but it was passed 
in the splendid society of scholars and states- 
men, of cardinals and kings. He lived to 
within one year of the allotted term of human 
life, and through that long period he enjoyed 
the most splendid health and unquenchable 
good spirits, enabling him to work to an ex- 
tent remarkable even in Germany, that land 
of intellectual bees and beavers. He married 
at an early age the woman he loved, and his 
wedded life was an undisturbed course of 
happiness, surrounded as he was by a family 
of nine intelligent, affectionate children, and 
sustained by the devotion and appreciating 
sympathy of his excellent English wife. He 


enjoyed, to a degree rarely experienced by a 
subject, the intimate personal friendship of 


three kings of his own country, the present 
king of Prussia, William I., his brother and 
predecessor, Frederic William IV., and their 
father, Frederic William III.; and in the 
family of Queen Victoria his position was 
more like that of an elder brother, than that 
of Minister of Prussia. On one occasion, 
when he was absent from Prussia, Frederic 
William IV. issued these extraordinary words : 
“T hunger and thirst after Bunsen,” and in 
asking him to Berlin, in 1857, to be present 
at the Mecting of the Members of the Evan- 
gelical Alliance, he ended his letter with these 
words: ‘ You surely will not refuse to be the 
guest of an old friend in his own house?” 
and when the king, on entering the hall, saw 
Bunsen, he came straight up to him, em- 
braced him once, and then again, saying 
aloud, “I thank you from my heart, dear 
Bunsen, that you have fulfilled my request 
and come so quickly—God reward you!” 
No wonder that, as Humboldt afterward told 
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Bunsen, the scene was observed with aston- 
ishment. In 1846 he writes, “I was invited 
to Windsor Castle to spend the birthday of 
the Prince of Wales for the first time, as it is 
not usual with the Queen to have foreign 
guests on that occasion. * * * I had 
brought with me German beoks for the chil- 
dren. * * * The Prince wanted to have 
the pictures explained, and I sat on the floor 
in the midst of the group; we all spoke 
German,” etc. These volumes are full of 
similar evidences of the affectionate familiarity 
that existed between Bunsen and persons of 
high station, and not only with such persons, 
but with men distinguished in literature, in 
science, in art, and in politics, Truly has 
his widow written of him : “ Wherever his lot 
had been cast,—whether in his native father- 
land, or in his beautiful Italy, or in that no 
less beloved England, the fatherland of his 
wife,—there he attracted all with whom he 
came into contact by his sympathy and be- 
nevolence, by the brilliancy of his wonderful 
mind, no less than by the depth of his genu- 
ine humility.” And yet, in spite of all this 
outward prosperity, Bunsen’s life reads like a 
tragedy ; for, what hope that he lived for 
was fulfilled ? what dream of his youth was 
accomplished ? and what substantial result 
remains as the fruit of this life, passed in more 
than Herculean labors? If we look at the 
vast extent of his personal influence; at the 
good his example did; at the moral effect of 
his pure and manly life, with its perpetual 
sacrifice of inclination to duty and its never- 
dampened enthusiasm for truth, with his un- 
conquerable belief in the future triumph of 
the right ; we must, perhaps, allow that a life 
of which these are the striking traits, cannot 
rightly be called a tragedy. It is only when 
we ask for the outward material results of 
such splendid opportunities; for the proofs 
which future time will demand of this man’s 
right to influence his age and to be remem- 
bered, that our feeling, on closing these vol- 
umes, is explained. He resided in Rome 
during twenty-two years, and during nearly 
the whole of that time he was in the service 
of Prussia; yet, politically, his diplomatical 
labors were of no advantage to either Prussia 
or Rome; and if it ought not to be said that 





he was recalled in disgrace, it must at all events 
be admitted that his recall was looked upon as 
such by a large party in Prussia, and by the 
Government of Rome. Only “the express 
will of the king interfered to prevent disgrace 
and mortification being added in order to give 
bitterness to the unavoidable fall.” A message 
reached him at Trieste from the Cardinal- 
Secretary of State to let him know confiden- 
tially that the Pope would not receive him, 
though he was not to be officially informed 
of this determination. The reader will find in 
these volumes sufficient material to form an 
opinion as to the merits of the questions at 
issue between Prussia and Rome, which led 
to this final rupture: it is not our purpose to 
give here the details of the dispute nor to 
judge how far Bunsen was to blame for the 
turn affairs took; all we wish to show is, that 
these twenty-two years—the best part of life, 
from the age of twenty-five to forty-seven— 
were virtually thrown away in this half-po- 
litical existence, for which he was so ill 
suited, and for which the result proved him 
so unfit. None of his schemes, at least none 
that were of national importance, came to any 
thing; of all his political labors he reaped 
nothing but disappointment and the hatred of 
the dominant parties in both countries; and 
the only material intellectual result of his 
studies in the Eternal City was a single book, 
“The Description of Rome,” a work which he 
had no desire to write, but in which he be- 
came entangled by his earnest wish to help a 
needy friend, and which during eleven years 
—from 1818 to 1829—proved a most serious 
embarrassment and impediment to progress in 
his own favorite pursuits. This was the be- 
ginning, and the end was like the beginning. 
He was born with a wonderful love and apti- 
tude for study, but the greater part of his life 
was passed, not in study, but in the perform- 
ance of political duties—ministerial, diplo- 
matic, and advisory—for which he had neither 
love nor aptitude, and which resulted in a 
series of melancholy failures. And it may 
even be doubted if his studies, far-reaching 
and unwearied as they were, have given to the 
world any books or any discoveries of any 
enduring value. Truly, it seems as if Bunsen’s 
epitaph should be that which is so falsely writ- 
ten on the tomb of Keats: “ Here lies one 
whose name is writ on water.” 

Great is the temptation to give a full ac- 
count of Bunsen’s long and active life, and to 
extract from these two crowded volumes 
many pages of their overflowing wealth of 
anecdote and insight into public affairs, But 
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our space forbids any such indulgence, and 
we shall think ourselves fortunate if we can 
give our readers any sufficient notion of their 
general contents, 

Christian Carl Josias Bunsen was born in 
Corbach, in the principality of Waldeck, on 
the 25th of August, 1791. He was, as his 
biographer naively remarks, “the child of 
parents advanced in life, who had married (in 
1790) for the sake of companionship and 
mutual care in old age, and probably little 
anticipated such blessing upon their union.” 
The mother died in 1819, the father in 1820; 
both parents living to see theirson established 
in life and on the high road to distinction and 
honor. The father appears to have been a 
man of character, energetic, decided, and 
conscientious, and with a strong desire to give 
his son all the advantages of education that 
he perceived him so well fitted to improve. 
He stinted himself in order to lay up money 
to meet the expenses of his son’s university 
education, and by dint of hard work and strict 
economy, he had laid aside a hundred thalers, 
which, when added to the fifth part of the 
yearly stipend allowed by the Government of 
Waldeck—for Bunsen had to share this al- 
lowance of fifty thalers with five fellow- 
students !—enabled Bunsen to enter the Uni- 
versity of Marburg, where, however, he re- 
mained only a year, finding it too small for 
the opportunities he needed. Singularly 
enough, the mother of Bunsen seems to have 
left but little trace upon the life of her son. 
At her death he speaks of her with filial 
affection, but nothing indicates that, spiritually 
or intellectually, he was under any special obli- 
gations to her, His half-sister Christiana— 
for Bunsen’s mother was his father’s second 
wife—seems to have exercised the strongest 
moral influence upon him of all with whom 
he came in contact in his earlier years. She 
was a woman of most marked and independ- 
ent character, and the story of her life is one 
full of romantic details. But we have no 
space to more than allude to ithere. In 1809 
Bunsen left Marburg for Gottingen, where 
Heyne, “ full of years and of honor, received 
and treated him with paternal kindness, per- 
ceiving from the first that he had to do with 
a student of uncommon gifts and acquire- 
ments.” Bunsen was at this time eighteen 
years of age. Heyne seems to have exercised 
a strong and healthful influence over his mind, 
and a few allusions io him in the scanty rec- 
ords of this most interesting period of our 
subject’s life explain the secret of that influ- 
ence in the similarity of character and habit 
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of mind of the scholar and his master. In 
1813 Bunsen writes to his friend Agricola, 
from Gottingen : 

Poor and lonely did I arrive in this place. 
Heyne received me, guided me, bore with me, 
encouraged me, showed me in himself the ex- 
ample of a high and noble energy and inde- 
fatigable activity in a calling which was not 
that to which his merit entitled bim. He 
might have superintended and administered 
and maintained an entire kingdom without 
more effort and with yet greater efficiency 
than the University for which he lived: he 
was too great for a mere philologer, and in 
geueral for a professor of mere learning in the 
age into which he was cast; and he was more 
distinguished in every other way than in this. 
Consider what it was to have guided the stud- 
ies, influenced the mental cultivation of two 
generations, during half a century !—and, 
what is more, to have estimated and rated at 
its just value a far higher condition of intel- 
lectual development with a measure of insight 
and devotedness just the reverse of what was 
attributed to him by the narrowness of opin- 
ion founded only on the casual and insignifi- 
cant utterances of his mind. And what has 
he established or founded at the cost of this 
exertion of faculties ? 

It was in February, 1810, that Bunsen was 
recommended by Heyne as teacher of the 
German language to our countryman Mr. 
William B. Astor, and thus commenced an 
acquaintance that soon ripened into a friend- 
ship which was never broken, and which led 
to important results in Bunsen’s education. 
First, it insured his independent position at 
the University, and Mr. Astor took so much 
pleasure in the society of his young teacher 
that he afterward sought his companionship 
in his travels through Germany and, still 
later, in Italy. On their return he invited 
Bunsen to Paris, and then to Rome, but in 
accepting this last invitation he got no further 
than Florence, for on meeting his friend there 
he was informed that his father had suddenly re- 
called him to America ; and the two young men 
parted not to meet again for forty-one years. 
Mr. Astor warmly urged upon his friend 
to accompany him to America; but Bunsen, 
whose mind was at that time absorbed in 
oriental studies, begun in Paris, and pursued 
there with his all-devouring German zeal, 
could not be persuaded to think of any new 
plans until his scheme of visiting India and 
there studying the parent language and the 
parent civilization on its native ground had 
been carried out. This second visit to Italy 
was made in 1816, and his long residence 
there may thus be said to have been begun 
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by what looks like an accident, although 
Bunsen, with his peculiar and- most deeply, 
earnestly held views of Providence, would 
never have looked upon it in that light. It 
was while he was travelling to Florence to 
meet Mr. Astor 


that he was placed in momentary embar- 
rassment by his r bl to Napol I. 
and his family, at one of the stopping-places 
of the Diligence between Lyons and Marseilles. 
He was called out by the police from the table 
@héte, where he sat with his companion of the 
Diligence, and subjected to close examination 
as a supposed Wapoléonide, haying, in spite of 
prohibition, crossed the frontier from Ger- 
many: the testimony, however, of all his 
fellow-travellers to his having occupied a place 
in tie Diligence in their company all the way 
from Paris, and of one of them that he had 
seen him at Paris, was finally admitted to be 
satisfactory. 


After Mr. Astor’s departure he remained for 
some time in Florence awaiting the arrival of 
Niebuhr, whom he had met in Berlin the 
previous year, and with whom he had entered 
at once into relations of deep intellectual 
sympathy. He writes to Liicke on the occa- 
sion of his first meeting with the historian : 


It would be hard to describe my astonish- 
ment at his command over the entire domain 
of knowledge. All that can be known seems 
to be within his grasp, and every thing known 
to him to be at hand, asif held by a thread. 


And, later, to Agricola, from Florence : 


You must imagine what I feel, in wandering 
with Niebuhr over the ruins of the ancient, 
pre-Roman, Etruscan magnificence, and then 
again among the splendid monuments of the 
destroyed liberty of the modern Athens, the 
city of Dante and Machiavelli.” What can be 
more venerable and affecting than the melan- 
choly, the mourning of a great man over the 
human race? (Bunsen alludes here to Nie- 
buhr’s constitutional hopelessness and despair 
over the problem of human life in history and 
in the present.) It is like the Divine Spirit in 
human form, beholding with human sadness 
the vain rushing of the generations of men 
towards an abyss; or like Prometheus witness- 
ing and deploring from his rock the gradual 
extinction of the sparks he had kindled. And 
with all this wide grasp of contemplation, 
what a clear and single eye has Niebuhr for 
every thing individual, what a certainty in his 
knowledge of fact; in a word, what inward 
completeness ! 





While in Florence, Bunsen supported him- 
self by giving instruction in French to an 
English gentleman by the name of Cathcart, 
who, like Mr. Astor, and, indeed, like every 





one who came into intimate relations with 
him, had been strongly drawn to him, and 
was never wearied with exploring the curiosi- 
ties of Florence, and afterward of Rome, in 
his company. We must pass rapidly over the 
long period of Bunsen’s residence in Rome. 
He went thither partly by the advice of Nie- 
bubr, who encouraged him to hope for assist- 
ance from the Prussian Government in the 
prosecution of his studies, but he was enabled 
to go there, in the first place, by the employ- 
ment furnished him by his pupil, Mr. Cath- 
cart, who continued his studies for some time 
longer under Bunsen’s direction. Shortly 
after his arrival, he became acquainted with 
the family of his futuze wife, Miss Wadding- 
ton, who with her father and mother and two 
sisters were living in Rome. In February, 
1817, he writes to his favorite sister Chris- 
tiana, and tells her of this new acquaintance ; 
in April he informs -her that he is in love, 
and on the 1st of July he was married. From 
this time Bunsen’s private and domestic hap- 
piness was uninterrupted, except by the death 
of one child who was taken away in infancy, 
and late in his life by the miserable accident 
that crippled in a moment his daughter Ma- 
tida. In a life of seventy-nine years there are 
few men who have so few afflictions to mourn 
over. In November of the same year, 1817, 
Brandis, Niebuhr’s assistant in the Legation, 
being obliged to return to Prussia, Bunsen 
offered to fill his place, and thus began his 
long diplomatic career which ended only six 
years before his death, in 1860. We wish we 
had space here to quote the beautiful prayer 
found in his journal, and written there at the 
beginning of his life in Rome. It will be 
found at page 120 of vol. i., but, like much 
that is of the highest interest in this book, we 
can only refer to it at this time. We must, 
however, make room for an extract from a 
letter to Brandis, in which he takes leave as 
it were of the favorite branch of study of his 
University days—“ the last instance, or nearly 
so, of studying in learned leisure. Soon after 
this date, the task-work on the ‘ Description 
of Rome’ drew him more and more into a 
vortex; and when once free from this, the 
subjects of his life’s meditation engrossed all 
the powers and time not claimed by his 
office.” 


I have passed the last week in great enthu- 
siasm for old Lysias, having entered more 
closely than before into his life and political 
character, as it may be elicited from his un- 


doubted Orations. . . . I begin now to un- 
derstand the justness of Niebuhr’s democratic 
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tendency with respect to Athens. . . . When 
one comes to be better acquainted with the 
aristocracy of Athens, the cruelty and inso- 
lence of their conduct, the absence of all coun- 
teraction of democracy, except by the steady 
oppression of an oligarchy, and to discover 
their panegyrists to consist of fools or rascals, 
or at best of coxcombs, like Xenophon,—then 
one understands that there was no alternative 
between a democracy, such as Demosthenes 
craved, purified by a return to simplicity of 
life, strengthened by warlike exercises, and by 
the dismissal of corrupt orators and magis- 
trates, and the admission of Alcibiades as 
tyrannos. 


And then follows an admirably clear state- 
ment of the position of Plato in relation to 
his times, showing a power of insight that it 
is greatly to be wished had been applied to 
the writing of history, but which, alas, we 
are not often to meet with in the field into 
which circumstances now drive Bunsen. His 
life in Rome had, at the beginning, a little 
leisure, and much enjoyment, although the 
former was soon swallowed up in the increas- 
ing duties of his position. During Niebuhr’s 
absence, in 1823, he was advanced to the 
post of Chargé d’ Affaires ; then, during a 
visit to Berlin, in 1828, he was made Privy 
Counsellor of Legation, and continued in 
charge of the embassy, as Resident Minister, 
until his recall in 1838. 

Among the events fuil of interest to Bunsen 
and his wife in these days, were the creations 
of Thorwaldsen’s genius which abounded in 
the years 1820, ’21, and’22. Once they were 
fortunate enough to find him . . . in the act 
of adding the last touches to the clay in which 
he had modelled his statue of Mercury. He 
dilated then upon the course of sensations 
and images, rather than of reflection which 
had brought him to fix upon the position of a 
sitting figure in perfect repose, but in an evi- 
dently animated promptitude for action, as 
upon a subject to which he would delight in 
giving shape, if he could find a situation to 
farnish it with a full, and intelligible, and 
satisfactory meaning. ‘ And then,” he said, 
“T hit upon Mercury, who, having played on 
the Pan-pipe to subdue Argus into slumber, at 
the instant of observing that his purpose has 
been accomplished, is removing the musical 
instrument from his lips (which are thus not 
hidden nor disfigured), and with the right 
hand is grasping the sword’s hilt, but, still, 
motionless, is watching lest the eyes should 
open again.” The conception of Christian art 
was foreign to the mind of Thorwaldsen, and 
only in compliance with the wishes of his 
native Sovereign did he steel his courage to 
the attempt after having failed in accomplish- 
ing for the King of Bavaria a group of the 
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three women at the sepulchre—the design of 
which he destroyed in utter dissatisfaction.” 
The account of Bunsen’s studies in the 
ancient choral music of the Latin Church, in 
which he became greatly interested ; the narra- 
tive of the burning of the church §, Paolo 
fuor le muri (16th July, 1823), which he and 
his family witnessed from their house on the 
Capitol; the death of Pius VII, and the 
election of his successor Leo XII., with the 
ceremony of the adoration of the new Pope 
(that being the literal expression), when the 
Pope is actually placed upon the High Altar, 
and adored by the higher clergy during the 
Te Deum; the glimpse of Madame Récamier 
—we have already had a glimpse, but only a 
glimpse, of Géthe ;—his intercourse with Ca- 
paccini and the many interesting details of 
the character of that remarkable man; his 
acquaintance with Overbeck and Julius 
Schnorr—Overbeck, whom’ Madame Bunsen 
calls a heavenly-minded man, seemingly be- 
cause he withdrew from all society with those 
who did not share his religious opinions !—the 
reader can hardly fai] to find these details 
interesting. In 1827 Bunsen was summoned 
to Berlin for the ostensible purpose of bring- 
ing with him the Raphael—The Madonna of 
the Lante Family—which he had recently 
brought for the King of Prussia for the sum 
of £1,700; but in reality his presence was 
needed at the capital for political consultation 
and advice. On this period we cannot linger, 
although some of the events show Bunsen in 
his very best light as the real statesman in 
the largeness and elevation of his views, 
though hardly as the politician. At this time 
occurred, perhaps, the most serious event in 
Bunsen’s public life—his forcing the King’s 
attention to his protest against the compulsory 
attendance of the Catholic soldiers in the 
army to the services of the Protestant Church, 
and his perseverance until the King promised 
a reform of that abuse. Lighter matters are 
the details of his social life at Berlin. He 
hears Sontag sing for the first time in 
“ Toconde,” “ the music of which is too insig- 
nificant for her talent, but she sings like a 
nightingale and is very engaging.” He goes to 
a lecture by Alexander von Humboldt on 
Physical Geography—*“ one of the most inter- 
esting that could be imagined; never had I 
heard a man before communicate within so 
short a time such an amount of fact and of 
general views, both new and important.” He 
meets General von Grollmann, the first mili- 
tary head in the army. ‘As to Waterloo, he 
insisted that Wellington’s choice of position 
VOL, 11.—24 
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was admirable, and that the assertion was 
unfounded, that he had not taken precautions 
against a possible necessity of retreat after 
the battle.” About this time we begin to 
hear of Bunsen’s acquaintance with Dr. Ar- 
nold, begun in Rome the previous year, but 
now first carried on by letter. This acquaint- 
ance was from the first a friendship, and it 
lasted until Arnold’s untimely death, in 1848. 
In 1828 we find Bunsen writing from Rome 
that two thirds of his time is devoted to the 
purchase of works of art for the Prussian 
Government. Among these are mentioned a 
second Rapbael, an early work, and several 
fine early Florentine pictures, with a special 
commission to purchase vases in Corneto, 
Apulia, and Sicily. Among a crowd of per- 
sonal details concerning people of less public 
interest, take this likeness of Chateaubriand : 
“The sight of Chateaubriand, just arrived as 
French ambassador, has been a gratification 
of curiosity, and nothing more. He is a vain 
being, standing in the midst of a room full 
of guests in his own house, with eyes fixed on 
the ceiling, as the only mode of looking over 
their heads, for he is low of stature, and 
though he avoids speaking, he yet presents 
his face to observers. The head and features 
are well chiselled, on a scale too large to be 
in proportion to the rest of his figure.” 
Again, in 1832, “we saw Sir Walter Scott 
often during the first week of his being here. 
The first meeting with him was a shock, as I 
was not prepared for his difficulty in speak- 
ing; but though his animation is gone, his 
conversation is much of the same sort as 
formerly, most interesting and original.” 
Knowing that popular poetry had always 
attracted him, Bunsen sought out the German 
ballads of the War of Liberation in 1813,, 
and after giving him an idea of the sense, 
made his sons sing them. Scott was evidently 
pleased, and observed of that noble struggle, 
quoting a verse of the Requiem, “ Zantus: 
labor non sit cassus.” He called the two boys- 
to him, and laid a hand upon the head of each,, 
with a solemn utterance of ‘‘ God bless you!” 
There is a brief but interesting mention-made- 
of Bunsen’s acquaintance with Rio, the 
French writer on art, and of Rio’s enthusiasm 
in the study of the Welsh literature, he him- 
self being a native of Bretagne ; and indeed, 
Bunsen seems to have met and entered into 
sympathy with all the scholars and literary 
men of his time. In 1838 he leaves Rome 
and makes his first visit to England, to which, 
after a short interval spent in Switzerland, he 
was to return in 1841, and remain:as Minister 
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Plenipotentiary until 1854. Nothing can be 
richer than that portion of these volumes that 
relates te his residence in England during this 
long period. What a splendid procession of 
names passes before us in this review! Al- 
most every famous man in England, in what- 
ever department, is mentioned in some char- 
acteristic way. ‘I have been to Rogers, and 
saw his beautiful house and collection. It is 
not that poets are wealthy in England, but 
rich men write verses, 7. ¢., measured prose. 
He is an amiable old man in manners, in 
whom the habits of mercantile life have help- 
ed to counteract that corrupt voluptuousness 
extending to intellect, so usual among old 
bachelors delighting in the fine arts.’ “I 
made Lord Mahon tell me about his own 
works and studies. Among other things, he 
mentioned that the Duke (Wellington) is so 
fond of children that he has always those of 
some relation fora month at a time in the 
country, and plays with them for hours at 
football, letting them plague him as much as 
they please, and is like a child himself 
among them.” “ As to Carlyle’s Lectures, they 
are very striking; rugged thoughts, not ready 
made up for any political or religious system ; 
thrown at people’s heads, by which most of 
his audiences are sadly startled.” ‘“ Buckland 
is persecuted by bigots for having asserted 
that among the fossils there may be a pre- 
Adamie species. ‘ How,’ say they, ‘is that 
not direct, open infidelity? Did not death 
come into the world by Adam’s sin?’ I sup- 
pose then that the lions shown to Adam were 
originally destined to roar throughout eter- 
nity!” He is at Oxford on the day when 
degrees are conferred, ‘“‘ All the doctors and 
heads of houses marched in; they were differ- 
ently greeted—some with applause and some 
with hisses; but on the appearance of Dr. 
Arnold, applause long and loud took place, 
with but one solitary attempt, soon drowned, 
at disapprobation.” Then came the confer- 
ring of degrees ; among the names are Her- 
schel, Bunsen, and Wordsworth; then the 
reading of poems and prize essays—“ An 
English poem on the Religions of India and 
their anticipated fall before the preaching of 
the Kingdom of Peace, by Ruskin, whose 
beautiful architectural drawings I have seen.” 
““T had a delightful dinner-party at Rogers’ 
yesterday, with Gerhard, Hamilton, West- 
macott, Williams, &c., &c.; all quite in the 
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style of a rich Roman of the time of Augustus 
—original drawings by Raphael and others 
after dinner, vases before; the beautiful 
Titians, &c., of the dining-room ingeniously 
lighted, so that the table alone was in shade.” 
When in Switzerland he writes: ‘* Professor 
De Wette was present . . . his appearance is 
shrunk and withered, with deep furrows of 
reflection and of sorrow in his countenance, 
and the expression of high and spiritual seri- 
ousness. ... His life is ebbing out—his soul 
full of doubts and his heart full of grief, 
without friends and without a community to 
belong to.” 

The second volume is taken up with the 
narrative of Bunsen’s residence in England as 
Minister from Prussia, and is full of interest- 
ing details concerning public men and events, 
details too numerous for us ever to attempt a 
selection. The most interesting parts are 
those that relate to the Queen and Prince 
Albert. Bunsen’s report of the Queen con- 
firms the public notion of her high character 
and her devotion to duty. We are also 
brought into the thick of events during the 
Revolutions of 1848, and learn much as to 
the political manceuvres of the times. The 
chief interest of the volume lies in the in- 
sight it gives us, not merely into the religious 
opinions of Bunsen, but into the position of 
the religious parties in England, at least of the 
High-Church Party, of the followers of New- 
man and Pusey, and of what Miss Cobbe calls 
the first Broad-Church Party, to which, if to 
any, Bunsen belonged. His name is some- 
times associated with Rationalism, but most 
improperly. He had no sympathies in that 
direction, and seems to have had no relations 
with the leaders of the party. He left England 
in 1854, and the remaining six years of his 
life was a brief happiness of rest from politics, 
and devotion to his favorite studies, We 
commend these volumes to our readers; they 
present a deeply interesting period of a varied 
and important life, and if the record, as we 
began by saying, leaves no very cheerful im- 
pression on the mind, but seems rather to be 
the brilliant chronicle of disappointments and 
failures, perhaps it is only so, as every picture 
must be of a human life that has been passed 
in the pursuit of lofty and ideal aims in the 
midst of the difficulties and impediments that 
beset the greatest souls in proportion to their 
greatness. 
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THE PROPOSED NEW YORK POST-OFFICE, 


We do not know, either that there is any 
hope of any thing being done at this late day 
to prevent the adoption of the Design for the 
New York Post-Office which has been accept- 
ed by the committee; or, that, if it be de- 
termined, in defiance of art, common sense, 
and economy, to adopt that design, any in- 
fluence from any quarter can prevent its 
erection on the site selected, at the lower end 
of City Hall Park; but to do all that lies in 
his power to prevent either of these misfor- 
tunes, is the duty of every man who believes 
they would be misfortunes, and accordingly 
we offer the following considerations to the 
public. 

A careful reading of Mr. A. B. Mullett’s 
two papers: his first Report to the Govern- 
ment on the Plan presented by the New York 
Post-Office Commissioners ; and his subse- 
quent Defense of that Report in answer to 
the Architects‘of the Plan, who had had the 
indiscretion to attempt a Reply to that ex- 
haustive and able paper, must convince any 
fair-minded person that the Design cannot be 
carried out without squandering the public 
money on a building every way unsuited to 
the purpose for which it isintended. All that 
was said and written before the Design had 
been sent in, and of course, therefore, before 
its character could be known, as to the moral 
certainty, reasoning @ priori, that a design 
so prepared, made up by seven architects out 
of their seven separate designs sent in in 
competition, could not be worthy of accept- 
ance,—all this has been more than justified 
by the result ; as is sufficiently proved, even 
to the non-professional mind, by Mr. Super- 
vising Architect Mullett’s searching examina- 
tion. 

Much more than this has been proved by 
that gentleman’s Report and by his subse- 
quent Defence, although it may well be that 
he had no such object inview. For it is now 
made clear to every one who has the power 
to form an independent judgment, that the 
authors of this Design have shown an amount 
of ignorance not only of the theory, but of 
the practice, of their noble profession, that, 
in any one of the older countries, where a 
healthy competition has greatly raised, and 


steadily maintains, the standard of excellence, 
would make it impossible for them to even 
dream of obtaining an important Govern- 
ment commission. And if these words seem 
harsh, and difficult to justify, the reader has 
only to read Mr. Mullett’s Report, where he 
will find abundant evidence that we speak 
within bounds, and hold no intemperate 
opinion. 

Mr. Mullett says little, and perhaps little 
need be said, as to the exterior of the pro- 
posed building—what may properly be called 
the Design. If the building is to be erected 
at all, the exterior must probably be accept- 
ed as it is, although, if any body chose to go 
over it, point by point, it could easily be 
shown to be as bad in design as Mr. Mullett 
has proved it to be in construction and in 
plan. It may suffice to say that its design 
belongs to the worst phase of the worst 
school of architecture that has ever existed— 
the late French Renaissance ; that, both in its 
mass, and in its details, it is equally repugnant 
to a pure taste; and that, if by any misfor- 
tune it should be erected, it will bring an ad- 
ditional discredit upon our ill-fated city, 
already most unfortunate in its public archi- 
tecture. No man of education, no man 
whose judgment in this matter is entitled to 
any respect whatever, whether in the profes- 
sion or out of the profession, has ventured 
to say, or will venture to say, that he consi- 
ders this Design beautiful; that he would be 
glad to see it carried out; or, that he thinks 
it would be a credit to the city of New York, 
or to the General Government. But this 
point need not be enlarged upon, for, if the 
Design shall be rejected, as it probably will 
be, on the scores of bad construction, incon- 
venient planning, and extravagant cost, the 
vulgar and ugly exterior must share the fate 
of the interior. 

After it has once been decided that this 
Design cannot be accepted, the question will 
again be in order, whether, after all, the Post- 
Office should be erected on the site already 
chosen. This is a question of grave interest 
to the citizens of New York, and yet it has 
been decided in the most off-hand and care- 
less fashion, as if it were of no interest or 
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importance whatever. On neither of these 
subjects—the selection of the site, and the 
acceptance of the plan—has the public ever 
been allowed an opportunity to express its 
approbation or its disapprobation of the de- 
cisions arrived at by the committees. The 
whole business has been a piece of jobbery, 
from beginning to end. The arguments, too, 
in favor of the site, instead of being of that 
large and public-spirited nature that might 
have been expected, have been drawn from 
the supposed interests of a small portion of 
the public,—of business men in the lower 
part of the city, and of two or three of the 
daily newspapers. All these arguments, how- 
ever, seem reducible to two: Ist, that the 
site chosen is a central one, easy of access to 
the majority of business men, near to the 
principal newspaper-offices, and surrounded 
by wide streets; 2d, that it is the only piece 
of ground, in that neighborhood, that is in 
the market, or that can be bought by the 
Government at a reasonable price, It is also 
urged, in addition, that the Government has 
already bought it and paid for it. 

As for the first of these arguments, it ought 
to be a sufficient answer, that, so long as the 
Post-Office is not inaccessible, it cannot long 
make any matter whether it is especially con- 
venient of access or not. Postmaster Kelly 
is trying to bring about, what ought long ago 
to have been established, such a system of 
collection and delivery of mail-matter as will 
make it as unnecessary for any body to go 
to the Post-Office in New York for his let- 
ters and newspapers, as it is, to-day, in Lon- 
don or Paris. In fact, he means to break 
up the system of box-delivery altogether— 
has already begun to break it up. When he 
has fully perfected his arrangements, what 
will prove to have been the benefit of clos- 
ing up the one remaining open spot in the 
lower city? What shall we have gained that 
will be worth that sacrifice ? 

The five principal daily newspapers in New 
York City are unequally divided in opinion 
on this subject, though their interests would 
appear to be identical, since with one excep- 
tion—the Hvening Post—they are all situ- 
ated in the same quarter. The Evening 
Post, the Herald, and the World are strongly 
opposed to the erection of the Post-Office in 
the City Hall Park. On the other hand, the 
Tribune and the Times are in favor of it. 
It is unfortunate that the attitude of the 
Herald and the World to the Government, 
or rather to the Republican party, is such as, 
to those influenced by party feelings, to make 
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their arguments of no weight. Nevertheless, 
the arguments of the World, at least, have 
never been answered. They cannot be an- 
swered, and no one has ever seriously at- 
tempted to answer them. This newspaper 
has done more than any other journal in New 
York to convince the public that the site has 
been unwisely selected, and that the Design 
is unworthy of. adoption ; and it is greatly to 
be regretted that its advice cannot get a hear- 
ing, or be rated at its worth, because its po- 
litics are not those of the dominant—and 
long may it be the dominant—party. The 
Evening Post has also done yeoman’s service 
for the right in this matter, having freely 
opened its columns to the discussion, and 
having printed every thing bearing upon the 
subject from official sources, including Mr. 
Mullett’s two unanswerable papers, for which 
the Zribune could find no room. It may be 
that the Herald’s opinion has been influenced 
by a desire to prevent the erection of a build- 
ing that would not only cut off the view of its 
own new and costly structure, but would also 
dwarf it and drown it, by its superior size 
and greater amount of vulgar finery. But, 
we have no right to suspect motives, and the 
arguments of the Herald have been too sound 
and reasonable to be answered by mere as- 
persions of character. 

The course of the Zimes and the Tribune 
is greatly to be regretted. The course of the 
latter is simply inexplicable. After a series 
of articles arguing against the Design itself, 
and against the choice of site, saying, among 
other things, that the building is not only 
ugly, but that it has chosen the most con- 
spicuous place in the city to air its ugliness 
in, and that, situated at the end of the Park, 
it would be like a boil on the end of a man’s 
nose,—it suddenly chopped about, almost 
the next day, and argued in favor of the site, 
and has been pursuing the same course ever 
since. Yet, all its arguments are reducible 
to the one plea of centrality, which, as has 
been already shown, will be rendered of no 
importance or cogency when Mr. Kelly’s. new 
system of letter-delivery shall have been per- 
fected. 

So much for the argument of convenience 
and its advocates. It is not likely that any 
one considers the other argument of any great 
weight. The Government can, of course, 
buy land or take it, wherever it chooses. No 
doubt it might buy the remainder of the land 
on Chambers street, not occupied by Stew- 
art’s wholesale store—an excellent situation, 
bounded by three streets ; and there are plenty 
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of places as good. But it is of little use to 
go into this portion of the subject. It re- 
mains, that any land the Government really 
needs, it can easily procure on reasonable 
terms, and land, too, with a defensible title, 
which is more than can be said of the site at 
present fixed upon. 

As for the arguments against the site se- 
lected by the Commission, it would be long 
to examine them in full. They are argu- 
ments drawn, Ist. From its inconvenience of 
access—a very strong argument if the pres- 
ent system of mail-delivery were to be ad- 
hered to, but, of course, of little value in 
case it is changed. 2d. From its want of 
availability, from the point of view of Art: 
it is a site where no building of consequence 
ought to be placed, since it cannot be seen 
to any advantage; and it will completely 
hide the City Hall, itself an excellent piece 
of architecture and extremely well placed. 
8d. From the impossibility of the future ex- 
tension of any building that may be erected 
on this triangular plot. Mr. Mullett shows 
that the present Design calls for every foot 
of the land! 4th. From its entire unsuita- 


bleness to at least one of the purposes of the 
proposed building: it is to be remembered 


that the Courts of Justice are to be under 
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the same roof with the Post-Office, and that 
the freedom from noise desirable in a build- 
ing devoted to courts of law can never be ob- 
tained in a structure situated as this is pro- 
posed to be. The argument of “ inconveni- 
ence,” though of little weight when the Post- 
Office is concerned, becomes of great import- 
ance in relation to the Courts of Law. The 
building cannot be reached without crossing 
two broad, and at all times crowded, streets. 
5th. And lastly, there is the argument drawn 
from health. This building will rob the 
lower city of another of its lungs; the City 
Hall Park will follow the fate of St. John’s 
Square, and the only bit of open space that 
is left in this wilderness of bricks-and- 
mortar will be closed upon rich and poor 
alike. 

These arguments have been many times 
presented, nor are they all that might be 
brought forward. But they have never been 
answered, nor would it be easy to answer 
them. And we venture to hope that some- 
thing may yet be done to prevent the con- 
summation of a scheme that will be alike in- 
jurious to the reputation of the city of New 
York on the score of good taste, and a serious 
blunder in relation to the public convenience 
and utility. 


THE SITUATION AND THE CANDIDATES. 


Poutticat Parties, in the zeal of heated 
contests, greatly exaggerate the consequences 
for good or evil which are to result from 
their success or failure, unless it be on the 
eve of those transition periods, when circum- 
stances too slight in themselves to be the 
causes of important events, prove to be the 
occasion, in conjunction with far deeper 
causes, of great revolutionary upheavals and 
intense and romentous chapters of history. 
On such great occasions the imagination of 
partisan oracles, lacking the sure inspiration 
of a statesman-like and prophetic insight into 
the secret springs of the social mechanism, 
falls as far short of the truth as its predic- 
tions had on previous and petty occasions 
overrun it. We are entering upon a cam- 
paign in which Republicans charge that a 
Democratic victory means revolution, while 
the Democratic platform responds by declar- 
ing that upon the election of Gen. Grant the 
American people will meet as a subject and 


conquered people ‘‘ amid the ruins of liberty 
and the shattered fragments of the Constitu- 
tion.” 

Is there any thing in the platforms of the 
respective parties which justifies either in 
indulging in such strenuous and violent ex- 
pectations? The provisions of the two plat- 
forms on minor points are nearly identical. 
Both promise protection to naturalized citi- 
zens, economic administration, and gratitude 
to the army atid navy of the Union. The 
Democratic platform recognizes the two an- 
cient grounds of conflict, secession and slav- 
ery, as ended by the war—terms that frankly 
imply a surrender of once cherished princi- 
ples by that party, which they could not be 
expected to express more plainly. It also re- 
commends the payment of the national bonds 
according to the letter of the bonds themselves 
and of the laws authorizing them, while the Re- 
publican platform goes farther, and advocates 
their payment according to their letter and 
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spirit. Of the prominent Republican states- 
men we find Senators Sherman, Henderson, 
Morton, and we believe Howe, and Repre- 
sentatives Stevens, Butler, and others, in 
favor of paying the bonds according to the 
Democratic platform, in ‘lawful money,” 
while Gov. Seymour and a respectable section 
of the Democratic party seem to advocate 
making the greenbacks as good as gold; in 
which event the question in which manner 
payment is to be made wholly disappears. 
As a singular and unlooked-for concession in 
favor of what has been regarded as a Repub- 
lican principle, the Democratic platform re- 
commends such an adjustment of the tariff 
to the internal revenue as shall incidentally 
protect our American manufactures. True, 
the clause is equivocally drawn, but this is 
its only unequivocal rendition. The Repub- 
lican platform is silent on the question, but 
three fourths of Republican politicians would 
endorse this feature of the Democratic plat- 
form. Upon the question of taxing the bonds, 
the Republican resolution for “equal taxa- 
tion,” if interpreted by the votes of a major- 
ity of the Republicans in Congress on the 
Bill passed by the House to tax the interest 
on the Nationa] bonds, differs not materially 
from the Democratic platform. The most 
important difference, and that which calls 
forth the adverse predictions above referred 
to, lies in the attitude of the two platforms 
toward the Reconstruction policy of Congress. 
The Republican platform endorses it, and 
pledges to carry it out. The Democratic 
platform denounces it as unconstitutional, but 
leaves open and undecided the course they 
should pursue in the event of their success. 
In Reconstruction, therefore, lies the gist 
of the political issue. To this both parties 
refer when they charge—the one, that a 
Democratic victory means revolution, and 
the other, that a Republican triumph would 
result in the unconstitutional subjugation of 
the Southern States to the colored race. 
Underlying this question of reconstruction is 
that question of sovereignty of race, which 
may be pregnant with dangers and convul- 
sions no less fearful than those which have 
arisén out of the slavery question. As pre- 
judices and falsehoods have as often given 
rise to wars as principles or truths, it does 
not dispose of the negro-question to argue, 
or even prove, that repugnance to the colored 
race is a groundless prejudice or the result 
of miseducation. Jt is undeniable that this 
prejudice exists, in so far that, if it were to 
be submitted to the vote of the white people 
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of the United States, whether, in all our Go- 
vernments, from that of the Nation, through 
the State, County, and City, down to the 
School District, blacks should be admitted to 
equal participation with whites in the right 
to vote and hold office; the majority would 
be heavy against it in all the States south and 
west of Massachusetts and Rhode Island. 
There are a few who would go all lengths for 
universal negro suffrage as an abstract prin- 
ciple, independent of political necessity ; but 
they are not a twentieth of the number of 
those who assent to negro suffrage as the 
only tangible means of securing the suprem- 
acy of loyal men at the South. The last is 
the only ground on which Congress could hope 
to carry the Northern States in favor of ne- 
gro suffrage as a means of reconstruction, 
and even on this issue the Republican party 
did not feel in condition to disdain the aid 
which their principles would receive at the 
polls from the powerful name of Gen. Grant. 
Several contingencies may reveal the weak- 
ness which honeycombs the Republican party 
on the abstract question of universal suffrage. 
If it should appear that colored votes will 
not secure the ascendency of loyal men at 
the South, the broken’ reed would be dis- 
carded. If it should result in a clannish 
preference for blacks for office, it will fall . 
into increased disfavor. Many Republicans 
blush to-day at the prospect that black men, 
of whatever talents or abilities, may sit in the 
United States Senate and House, or act as 
Governors of States. If the abilities and 
character should be wanting, the disgraceful 
conduct which might be overlooked in a 
white Senator or Governor, would kindle 
fiery indignation against a suffrage system 
which permitted the disgrace to come from 
an African. On the other hand, every day 
lessens the feeling of partisan hostility 
toward the rebels. Popular sentiment runs a 
race with the President and Congress in 
granting universal amnesty, and removing 
political disabilities. The importance of con- 
fining office and power to those who were 
loyal during the war disappears with the 
growth of the conviction that all are loyal 
now. 

In this unsettled state of public opinion, 
reconstruction on the basis of universal suf- 
frage is neither assured by the election of 
Grant, nor overthrown by the election of 
Seymour, but depends largely on other 
contingencies. The moral effect of the 
eiection of Seymour would be immense 
through its influence upon the Supreme 
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Court, on Congress, and on the Southern 
people. It would be the apparent vox popult 
against the reconstruction policy of Congress. 
The two Houses would still remain Republi- 
can, aud their complexion could not be 
changed for two years, perhaps not for four, 
unless some of the present members should 
change their views. While the direct exer- 
cise of the presidential powers alone could 
not without revolution overturn the recon- 
struction policy of Congress, these powers 
aided by others, might. The Supreme Court 
has at no time been trustworthy for more 
than three votes out of eight in favor of the 
reconstruction policy, and since the separa- 
tion of Chief-Justice Chase from the Repub- 
lican party, and his strong enunciation of the 
States’ rights theory of reconstruction, it 
would be reasonable to expect that the Su- 
preme Court would, especially in the event 
of Seymour’s election, decide the Recon- 
struction Acts unconstitutional. 

The negro suffrage element in reconstruc- 
tion is also exposed to danger from other 
causes. The platform of the Republican 
party agrees with that of the Democratic in 
declaring that the control of the suffrage 
question belongs to the States alone. The 
same doctrine is made part of the Constitution 
by the XIVth Amendment, under which the 
reconstructed States are admitted. This pro- 
vides that wherever the majority of the peo- 
ple of a State disfranchise the minority on 
account of race or color, the representation 
of the State in Congress and in the Electoral 
College shall be reduced in the proportion 
that the number excluded from the suffrage 
bears to the whole number of adult male cit- 
izens. The rigkt of the majority of the peo- 
ple of any State to disfranchise the minority 
being thus made part of the Constitution of 
the United States, all Acts of Congress, or 
Constitutions or Acts of any State, inconsist- 
ent therewith, are void. The Acts to pre- 
vent the disfranchisement of the blacks by 
excluding whites from voting unless they 
accept the political equality of all men, 
are probably consistent with the XIVth 
Amendment, and would not be annulled by it. 
Not so, however, the Acts of Congress pro- 
viding, as the condition of the return of those 
States to the Union, that the readmitted 
State shall not disfranchise any of its citi- 
zens on account of race or color. ‘This 
would be clearly void. The whites, by vot- 
ing solid, have a sufficient majority to dis- 
franchise the blacks in all the States except 
South Carolina, Mississippi, and Louisiana, 
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and even in Mississippi they have recently 
procured a sufficient number of the blacks to 
vote with them to defeat the very Constitu- 
tion which was to have secured equal politi- 
cal rights to all. Whichever of the two 
candidates may be elected, therefore, it is 
plain that reconstruction, on the basis of 
universal suffrage, will still have to contend 
against the repugnance to negro equality at 
the North in both parties; a probable ad- 
verse decision of the Supreme Court; and, 
possibly, the votes of the white majority of 
the people of the Southern, States, changing 
or amending their constitutions. 

It will be aided, indeed, by the powerful 
arguments that the colored race are now in 
possession of the ballot; that they have thus 
far used it on the whole wisely, prudently, 
and with a peaceful tendency ; that prior to 
its conferment upon them every tendency of 
the white voting class at the South was to- 
ward oppression, black codes, slavery, the 
restoration of rebels to power and disunion, 
and that the continuance of political rights 
in the black race is essential to their protec- 
tion, promotive of their industry, conducive 
to the peace of Southern society, and indeed, 
essential to the welfare of the country and 
the maintenance of the Union. * But all 
these arguments, though satisfactory to the 
nation at large, like the arguments against 
slavery, will utterly fail if the question be 
left to the Southern States. If all these rea- 
sons for colored suffrage be true, the Repub- 
lican party will have fallen almost as far 
short of securing these ends in leaving the 
question to the Southern States, as the Dem- 
ocratic party in denouncing universal suffrage 
as unconstitutional. 

Looking at the personal characters of the 
two candidates, we must conclude that revo- 
lution undér the administration of either 
would be alike impossible. Gov. Seymour, 
while radically hostile to any introduction of 
the colored race into citizenship, is by per- 
sonal constitution and judgment cautious to 
the verge of timidity, and legal to the ex- 
treme of technicality, in the modes by which 
he would attain these results. While he has 
none of the executive or military vigor which 
might be relied on to suppress a rebellion, 
he has still less of the misguided energy 
which would inaugurate one. With the two- 
thirds vote of both Houses of Congress 
threatening him with impeachment and re- 
moval at the first revolutionary act, he would 
be powerless to effect a revolution if he had 
the folly to attempt it. 
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On the other hand, Gen. Grant, having in- 
vested not a feather’s weight of influence for 
or against colored suffrage, and having by 
his letter of acceptance held himself free to 
act as circumstances might dictate, and being 
disposed by his antecedents as a Democrat to 
place a very limited estimate on the intrinsic 
value of colored suffrage, will acquiesce 
heartily in any constitutional action which 
the votes of the majority of the people of a 
particular State, the decision of the Supreme 
Court, or the action of the majority in Con- 
gress, may render expedient. In short, the 
approaching election, however it may turn, 
can hardly dispose of the negro-question, 
which must continue to agitate the country 
until the colored race shall have risen to a 
higher intellectual and social position than 
they now occupy. 

Since the election of a President leaves the 
political status of the colored race still open 
to be adjusted by future, and probably by 
State, legislation, and since no rights are 
foreclosed or questions settled by it, it is idle 
to predict either revolution or the subjuga- 
tion of any State or community to negro- 
rule as the result of it. In fact, as the sup- 
pression of the great rebellion determined 
that the preservation of the Union shall not 
depend on the election of a particular candi- 
date to the Presidency, so the protracted 
after-struggle between Congress and Presi- 
dent Johnson, culminating in his impeach- 
ment and escape by a single vote from re- 
moval, determines that hereafter political 
policies are to be shaped by the democratic 
power of Congress and not by the autocratic 
power of the President. The war for the 
Union established the supremacy of the Fed- 
eral Government over the States. The tri- 
umph of Congress over fifty vetoes, and the 
trial and acquittal of the President, vindi- 
cated the supremacy of the legislative over 
the executive. Nor is this vindication ren- 
dered less effective by the acquittal of the Pres- 
ident than it would have been by his removal. 
The power of the British Parliament to trans- 
fer the Crown was better illustrated by elect- 
ing William of Orange and Mary, King and 
Queen of England, while James II. still re- 
mained alive and at liberty, than it would 
have been if he had been executed. In the 
former’ case a vacancy would have compelled 
an election. In the latter the election re- 
moved the King. So the conviction of Pres- 
ident Johnson would have proved the power 
of Congress to remove; but his acquittal 
proved their higher power to remove or not 
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as they thought best. To remove would 
have demonstrated the temporary success of 
an antagonistic party; to forego removing 
was the calm vindication of conscious and 
absolute supremacy. The effect must be to 
vastly diminish the political importance of 
the election of President, and to increase 
relatively the importance of elections of Sen- 
ators and Congressmen. By dividing the ex- 
citement incident to the settlement of im- 
portant political issues among many candid- 
ates and distributing it over several elections, 
instead of concentrating it upon one, the 
strain on our institutions is lessened, and the 
tendency to revolution as the result of presi- 
dential elections is happily diminished. 

In the selection of their candidates both 
parties have done themselves signal justice. 
It is to be regretted that the vituperations 
incident to our mode of conducting a politi- 
cal campaign should descend to the littleness 
of attempting to obscure the military glory 
of Grant or the parliamentary abilities of 
Colfax, the political integrity of Seymour or 
the gallantry and courage of Blair. If Na- 
poleon or Wellington or Jackson or Taylor 
was a butcher in being unwilling to lose a 
battle to save the lives of a few, when by 
gaining the battle he would save the lives of 
many, then is Grant a butcher. But, since 
in this sense all war is butchery, the butcher 
par excellence is the first of warriors. If to 
believe that the election of an anti-slavery 
President would result in secession and civil 
strife, and that the evils of slavery were far 
lighter than the horrors of civil war, proves 
aman a devotee of slavery, then were both 
Seymour and Grant advocates of slavery in 
the days prior to the war. If to believe that 
the South could never be subdued by force, 
that the war must be ended by compromise, 
and that emancipation only rendered com- 
promise more difficult, were more than an 
error of judgment, then Mr. Seymour was 
guilty of something worse than such an error 
during the war. 

After Gen. Grant has successfully com- 
manded the armies of the Union, won,in per- 
son a score of hotly-contested battles against 
some of the ablest generals of the age, and 
planned and in their most important and dif- 
ficult features executed the campaigns by 
which the rebellion was subdued, it is in vain 
to attempt to deny him the highest executive 
powers. Compared with the Atlas-burden of 
executive responsibility which he bore as 
General-in-Chief, the duties of President 
would be similar but light. He descends 
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from the command of a million and a half of 
troops to the control of forty thousand office- 
holders. The transition from General of the 
Army of Northern Virginia to President of 
Washington College, could hardly lighten the 
burden of Gen. Lee more than the transfer 
of Grant from the chief command of all our 
armies during the crisis of the struggle for 
the Union to the quiet administration of the 
duties of President of the United States 
would be attended by relief instead of anxiety. 

Gov. Seymour possesses eminent abilities, 
and underlying his political career are amia- 
ble qualities of mind and heart, which are 
harmoniously attended by that external dig- 
nity and personal grace which should adorn 
the presidential office. Gov. Seymour's tal- 
ents are greater in debate than in office, more 
rhetorical than executive. Asa Senator, had 
the complexion of the New York Legislature 
admitted of his choice for that office, he 
might have won, by his suavity in discussion, 
something of that personal popularity, influ- 
ence, and esteem from his opponents, which 
distinguish Reverdy Johnson. Diplomatic by 
nature, he would make an excellent Secretary 
of State. We have hardly a more admirable 
presiding officer. His disposition tends to- 
ward harmony and compromise. Like Ger- 
rit Smith, he entertains no political opinion 
which he would not waive rather than see it 
made the cause of bloodshed. He is a peace- 
man, @ compromiser, and reconciler, by con- 
viction, instinct, and habit. Of course, when 
such a disposition, in revolutionary times, is 
brought into conflict with men impossible to 
persuade and willing to fight for their opin- 
ions, it yields, and whatever duties depend 
upon its vigor go unperformed. Horatio 
Seymour would have made a good President 
under the order of things that prevailed be- 
fore the war, when the most adroit compro- 
miser was the greatest statesman. While 
Grant is quietly and unaffectedly a gentleman 
of the military pattern, Seymour is conspicu- 
ously and attractively a gentleman of the 
drawing-room pattern, Both have treated 
their rivals generously, and have secured their 
hearty support and respect by so doing. 
Both would agree much more nearly in their 
political views, and in the political course 
they would pursue under the same circum- 
stances, than the more violent followers and 
partisans of either would suppose. They 
would differ chiefly in that, while Seymour 
would use all the influence of the presidential 
office to further the political opinions of his 
party, Gen. Grant would administer the office 
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with that colorless freedom from party influ- 
ences which is one of the most fortunate 
qualities of his own mind, and which has dis- 
tinguished so eminently his military career. 
Under Seymour, every energy of the presi- 
dential office and patronage would be em- 
ployed to secure, by peaceful and lawful 
means, the uncontrolled ascendency of the 
white race, and exclusion of the black from 
voting or holding office in any State, and 
especially in the Federal Government. Un- 
der Gen. Grant, few or no attempts would be 
made from the White House to guide or con- 
trol the legislation of Congress, but the en- 
ergy and patronage of the office would be 
employed with commendable freedom from 
political influences, and with an eye compar- 
atively single to a vigorous, pure, and eco- 
nomical administration of details, to the re- 
duction of expenses, to the collection of 
revenue, to the punishment of crime and pro- 
tection of society. 

In the respective availability of the two 
candidates before the people, the Republican 
party has reason for confidence but not for 
assumption. When it is remembered that 
President Lincoln was first elected only be- 
cause the Democratic party were divided, and 
by a minority vote; that at his second elee- 
tion a change of only thirty-six thousand 
votes, rightly distributed, would have elected 
McClellan, and that in the State elections 
held since the adoption of the present recon- 
struction policy by Congress, the Democratic 
party have carried the States of Connecticut, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania (par- 
tially), Ohio, California, and Oregon, it will be 
seen that the contest will be close, and the re- 
sult is not yet assured. If the Republican party 
are wise they will not rely strongly on carry- 
ing many of the Southern States. The Pres- 
ident’s last proclamation of amnesty and the 
Acts of Congress restoring disabilities of 
rebels have nearly ended the partial disfran- 
chisement of the whites. The entire white 
population of the South outnumbers the 
black, in all but two or three States, by two 
to one. A few of the blacks can be brought 
to support the Democratic ticket to their own 
disfranchisement, as in Mississippi. Not a 
few whites that have voted for reconstruction 
on the present basis, in order. to get back 
into the Union, will vote for disfranchising 
the blacks at the first opportunity. 

On any question of supremacy of race at 
the South, therefore, the Republican party 
cannot count upon carrying the majority of 
the Southern States. In the Northern States 
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the momentum acquired by the party of the 
Union and Freedom during the war is very 
great, but is gradually diminishing as the war 
becomes a historic memory instead of an ever- 
present crisis. It is fortunate for the Repub- 
lican party that in Gen. Grant’s personal 
character is combined at once all that is ad- 
mirable in military achievement, with more 
than a civilian’s respect for law and order, 
and that the ery of military despotism has 
no terrors for a people who have watched his 
superior readiness to subject the military to 
the civil power. Gen. Grant’s conservatism 
and freedom from political bias, especially 
upon reconstruction questions, his magna- 
nimity toward the rebels whom he conquered 
with the sword and yet saved from punish- 
ment or persecution, his deference for the 
rightful authority of Congress as the supreme 
legislative and political power, his respect for 
law, and his desire for peace, give him a hold 
on the people as a statesman which his suc- 
cess as a soldier, however brilliant, could 
never have won. If any judgment may be 
formed of the sentiment of the people from 
the course of the more independent and non- 
partisan press, and the public expressions of 
prominent civilians and soldiers who have 
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acted at times with either party, the friends 
of Gen. Grant may count, in the present 
stage of the contest, upon being largely rein- 
forced by that floating and undecided vote 
which exercises the preponderating influence 
in all closely-contested elections. 

Especially will this avail if, as appears pro- 
bable from the revolutionary letter of Gen. 
Blair, written prior to his nomination, and the 
utterances of such Southern leaders as 
Wise, Vance, Hampton and N. B. Forrest, 
the Democrats themselves shall furnish the 
Republican orators and journals with evidence 
that even a strong minority of the Demo- 
cratic party mean to revolutionize the South- 
ern State Governments by force in the event 
of their success. 

It may safely be predicted that the Ameri- 
can people will elect the candidates of which- 
soever party may seem to them most likely to 
perfect the reconstruction of the Union peace- 
fully, to maintain harmony between the va- 
rious sections, States, and races, and to 
administer the government with economy 
and fidelity. 

Whichever party can be clearly convicted 
of contemplating violence and revolution is 
already defeated. 


LITERATURE. 


We have from the pen of a lady a new, 
and, judging from a cursory glance at several 
characteristic parts of it, a much improved, 
English version * of Lessing's dramatic che/- 
@euvre, his widely and justly celebrated 
“Nathan the Wise.” This is so much the 
more agreeable, as within a year or two past 
our attention has several times been called to 
the subject of Lessing, partly in a new biog- 
raphy of him, partly by a number of more 
or less extended notices of his life and wri- 
tings. The contents of Nathan were too 
unique and attractive to allow them long to 
remain confined within the author’s own lan- 
guage, and we are therefore not at all sur- 
prised to find an English translation as early 
as 1791, (but a little over a decennium after 
the first edition of the original,) and a second 
edition of this printed in London in 1805. 
Since that date the lovers of good literature 


*Lessing’s Nathan the Wise. ‘Iranslated by 
Ellen Frothingham. Leypoldt & Holt. 


not familiar with the original, have known 
the work chiefly from W. Taylor’s admirable 
“Historic Survey,” (London, 1828,) in the 
first volume of which we find no less than 
277 pages occupied with an examination 
of Lessing with especial reference to Nathan, 
from which long extracts are given in trans- 
lation at the end. Taylor went so far in his 
admiration of the work as to recommend it 
for translation into the Oriental languages: 
“ Asian heroes people the scene; the East- 
ern costume is sufficiently observed in the 
manners of the personages to adapt it for 
sympathy where the action passes; and it 
contains lessons of tolerance and liberality 
which Islamism as well as Christianity should 
aspire to learn.... The voice of genius can 
annihilate both space and time, and bind in 
immortal codperation the chosen intellects 
of earth to forward the instruction of the 
human race, to ennoble its personal morality, 
and to ameliorate its public institutions.” 
In spite of this high credential, it would 
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seem that Lessing had since the date of it 
(1828) been considerably neglected, except, 
perhaps, among the few who never shun the 
labor of studying literature in the originals, 
and it is therefore so much the more gratify- 
ing to meet with some renewed attempts 
to resuscitate the memory of his former influ- 
ence. 

The history of this play is of itself a lite- 
rary curiosity, into the details of which, how- 
ever, we have here ne room to enter. The 
author had, by some of his critical writings, 
exposed himself to assaults from some of 
the perverse theologians of his country, and 
had for several years been involved in a 
somewhat virulent controversy with them. 
Of this he himself at last grew weary, but 
was, of course, not willing to give up his case 
without some monument of a defence, that 
could not be so readily assailed. He resolved 
to give to the world the positive and negative 
results of his polemics in the form of a drama, 
and thus to proclaim the doctrine of univer- 
sal tolerance, exemplified in characters des- 
tined to command respect as ideals of art, if 
not as actual realities. In this he may be 
said to have had perfect success, for his 
Nathan was not only hailed as a new star in 
literature by the most intellectual of his con- 
temporaries, but has ever since elicited more 
or less respect and even imitation, thus win- 
ning for itself a permanent place in modern 
literature. 

The plot of the piece, the author himself 
avows, was suggested by one of Boccaccio’s 
Novellas (Decamerone, giorn. I. nov. 3), in 
which the matchless Italian treats us to the 
most entertaining story concerning the Sul- 
tan’s interview with Melchisedech the Jew, 
and the fable of the magic ring, narrated by 
the latter in reply to his majesty’s somewhat 
perilous curiosity on the subject of religion. 
But this story, including even the episode of 
the ring, was scarcely any thing more than a 
suggestion, and the whole of it is modified 
(even in its fundamental conception) to such 
an extent as to make it almost entirely the 
poet’s own invention. The real ring is here 
represented as possessed of the magic power 
of making its proprietor beloved of God and 
man, and this is claimed to be the only true 
test of its genuineness for centuries. We 
have here, therefore, a sort of proclamation 
of universal tolerance and humanity, the 
reflex of superior life, observation, and intel- 
lectual culture ; and it is this high moral ele- 
ment which has won for the piece a degree 
of respect surpassed perhaps only by that for 
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Goethe’s “ Faust.” Let us take a rapid glance 
at its argument. 

The principal characters of the drama are 
Saladin, the Sultan ; Sittah, his sister and com- 
panion; Nathan, a wealthy Jewish merchant 
and banker of Jerusalem; Recha, the adopt- 
ed daughter of the Jew; Daja, a Christian 
young woman in his house, Recha’s compan- 
ion; and a young Templar who knows him- 
self as Curd (i. e. Conrade) von Stauffen, but 
who in the end turns out to be Saladin’s own 
nephew, as Recha the Jew’s adopted daugh-- 
ter is found to be his niece and the Templar’s 
sister. The sceneis laid imJerusalem, partly 
in or about Nathan’s house, partly in the 
Sultan’s palace. While Nathan is absent on 
a tour to Babylon his house takes fire, and 
his charming foster-daughter is already en- 
veloped by the flames, when suddenly an 
unknown knight, conspicuous from his white 
mantle, rushes through the crowd into the 
burning mansion, and successfully fetches out 
the shrieking maiden, half dead from fright, 
but otherwise yet almost entirely unharmed. 
The mysterious knight is a young Templar, 
who with several others had shortly before 
been taken prisoner, and whose life was the 
only one Saladin had spared on account of an 
imagined resemblance to his lost brother. 
The rescue appears next to miraculous, and 
Recha, more especially, can look on her de- 
liverer in no other light than that of an 
angel sent to her from heaven. But she is 
pained to find herself denied all opportu- 
nity to thank him, and that, although she 
daily observes him promenading under the 
lindens close by her residence, he is a Tem- 
plar, who, in his own estimation, has but per- 
formed one of the duties of his vow, and she 
a Jewess, with whom he neither can nor will 
have any dealings. It is on this account that 
the Templar always dismisses with disdain 
Daja’s attempts to accost him on behalf of 
her mistress, and the latter has to content 
herself with a distant admiration, unable to 
induce the haughty stranger to exchange a 
word with her. It is not long, however, be- 
fore the arrival of her father brings her not 
only an array of costly presents, but also a 
decided change in the conduct of the Tem- 
plar, who soon discovers in Nathan a Jew 
of no ordinary type, as he himself likewise 
claims to be a knight above the bigotry and 
prejudices of the common sort. In a word, 
they recognize each other at once as men of 
a certain equality of life-experience, if not 
of culture, and the Templar now hesitates no 
longer to accept the invitation to Nathan’s 
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house, where he then freely meets the fascina- 
ting being whose life his intrepidity had saved. 
Conrade, however, soon finds that a lady of 
Recha’s qualities of mind and heart cannot 
be met without being loved; he is therefore 
after a while determined to possess her, and 
this so much the more after he has learned 
from Daja that Recha is in reality a Chris- 
tian girl, brought up in the Jew’s house with- 
out knowledge of her origin. When Nathan, 
aware of the same fact, hesitates with his 
‘consent, declaring a third party necessary to 
decide, the impetuous Templar well-nigh com- 
promises the safety of his friend by hypo- 
thetically submitting the case to the patriarch 
of the province, who in the blindness of his 
zeal pompously claims all Jews found in pos- 
session of a Christian child liable to the 
stake, and demands summary execution of 
the law. Fortunately, however, the danger 
in this instance cannot become a serious 
one, Nathan happening to have the entire 
confidence of both Saladin and Sittah. It is 
agreed by both parties to delay the matter 
for a while, and eventually to get the Sultan 
to decide. Meanwhile new circumstances of 
no little interest are brought to light. The 
Templar has a conference with Saladin, and 
the curiosity of the latter is again piqued, as 
he compares the features of his visitor with 
those of the portrait of a cherished lost 
brother in his hand. Nathan, on the other 
hand, is agreeably surprised when the monk, 
sent by the patriarch to make inquisition 
into a crime against the church, recognizes 
him as the Israelite who, eighteen years be- 
fore, generously took charge of the infant- 
daughter which he, then one of her father’s 
grooms, had been intrusted to deposit in some 
one’s hands for safety. The helpless little 
creature of but a few weeks’ age had shortly 
before lost its mother, a German lady von 
Stauffen, while the father, Sir Wolff von Fil- 
neck, was suddenly ordered off on a new 
expedition, and was unable to take the infant 
with him. The noble act was so much the 
more to Nathan’s credit, as he was then still 
sorrow-stricken over the loss of his wife and 
all his sons, seven in number, whom, during 
his absence, some Christian fanatics had 
cruelly assailed and murdered. In evidence 
of the truth of his assertion, the monk pro- 
duces and delivers to Nathan a small brevi- 
ary, which he affirms to have taken from the 
pocket of his master, after the latter had 
fallen at Ascalon, and in which he suspects 
recorded, in Arabic characters, a complete reg- 
ister of the family of Sir von Filneck. Finally 
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the Templar and the Jew both make their ap- 
pearance at the Sultan’s palace, the former 
to urge his suit for the hand of Recha, the 
latter to make known to Saladin the recent 
most surprising revelation of the monk. 
Imagine now the Templar’s surprise, when 
Nathan presently informs him that his real 
name is von Filneck, and not Curd von Stauf- 
fen (the latter being that of the uncle who 
adopted him), and that Recha is in reality 
Blanda von Filneck, his sister! And what 
is Saladin’s astonishment, when in his turn 
he learns that Wolff von Filneck was not a 
German or a Frank, but an Oriental who had 
only married in Europe; and then, from some 
additional comparisons based upon the brev- 
iary, discovers evidence that the Oriental in 
question was his own missing brother, Assad, 
and the young couple before him the chil- 
dren of that brother, his own niece and 
nephew! The Templar, although but a mo- 
ment before an impatient suitor, nevertheless 
does not find it difficult to recognize in Recha 
the recovery of a lost sister; and after the 
return of their senses they presently all ex- 
press delight in so unexpected a reunion. 

This solution has been censured as too 
abrupt and tranquil, while by others the en- 
tire action has been pronounced a dramatic 
failure (hence Schiller’s curtailment for the 
stage), having more of the character of “an 
interesting episode” linked to an idea than 
of a real action. All this is but too true 
from a rigidly artistic point of view. We 
have here a mere miniature-picture intended 
to illustrate an idea; but we must not forget 
that this idea is one no less august and noble 
than that of universal humanity and of the 
moral unity of the race as exhibited in su- 
perior culture, above the merely accidental 
differences of nationality, religions, and con- 
ditions of life. Hence the author could cor- 
rectly assert of it: “I was conscious of my 
aim, and this is one below which one might 
fall without the loss of any honor. If any 
therefore choose to condemn, I shall be silent, 
but not ashamed.” 

But whatever faults the critics may have 
discovered in the action, the characterization 
of the piece evinces so much that is genuine 
and excellent, that it has justly been the sub- 
ject of admiration. The characters naturally 
divide themselves into two groups, of which 
the one comprises the representatives of the 
free religion of humanity, the other the more 
or less sincere adherents of the positive sys- 
tem. Conspicuously at the head of the first 
stands Nathan, the corner and foundation- 
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stone of the entire structure, the expression 
of the highest and most faultless philosophy 
of life. As grown up in the atmosphere of 
his house, we must next name Recha, an in- 
nocent, virtuous, and charming girl, full of 
sensibility for the beautiful and the good, and 
full of reverence for the Divinity. Saladin 
and Sittah reveal themselves of the same 
class by professing to esteem men only in so 
far as they are possessed of genuine human- 
ity, that is to say, really noble, virtuous, and 
good. They receive Nathan the Jew and the 
Christian Templar with equal cordiality, Sa- 
ladin expressly declaring “‘that he never ex- 
pected all trees to grow with the same bark,” 
while Sittah, on the other hand, complains of 
the Christians for being in too many instances 
more eager to disseminate the mere name 
than the virtues of their founder, Christ. Al 
Hafi is a sort of offset to Nathan, but yet 
essentially of the same group. Disgusted 
with the harassing affairs of life, he is re- 
solved to exchange the sunshine of courtly 
favor for the quiet shade of the Eastern 
hermit on the banks of the Ganges, where he 
expects to find leisure for retirement and con- 
templation, and the society of better men. 
As we are obliged to give credit to Islam for 
“the mild, good, noble dervish,” so we are 
called upon to respecf Christianity for the 
simple-minded monk, who with his unassu- 
ming piety and sincerity of heart has made 
himself an honor and an ornament to his 
faith. Daja is an honest, unsophisticated 
woman, devoted to Recha and faithful in the 
service of her charge, but she is of the pros- 
elyting class, and there is otherwise not much 
remarkable about her. Prominent at the 
head of the positive groups stands “‘ the cor- 
pulent, red-faced, affable ” old patriarch, the 
representative of the hierarchy, but full of po- 
litical intrigue and fanaticism. In this he 
has advanced so far as to plot assassination 
against Saladin, although professing exter- 
nal allegiance; and this he palliates with 
the excuse that “‘ crime in the eyes of men is 
not such also in the eyes of God.” As for 
Nathan, he is determined that he shall be 
burnt, for in his estimation it would have 
been far better for the Christian child, the 
beautiful and amiable Recha, to have per- 
ished in misery than to have been reared in 
the house of a detested Jew. And for this 
deed of barbarity he alleges no other mo- 
tive than the glory of God: “I am impelled,” 
says he, “solely by my zeal for God, and 
what Ido too much I do forhim!” A Chris- 
tian of an entirely different type is repre- 
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sented by the Templar, the high-minded, 
chivalric young knight on whom the religious 
war has not failed to exercise some civilizing 
influence. He nobly and readily performs a 
perilous duty imposed on him by the pledges 
of his vow, and has some general sense of 
honor and humanity about him. Yet he is, 
like so many of his order of a certain period, 
scarcely any thing more than a rationalistic 
incongruity, and in his dealings with Nathan 
he even betrays symptoms of narrow-minded 
exclusiveness and bigotry. Under the im- 
pression that the Jews desires to divert a 
Christian child from its- allegiance to the 
church, he in the excitement of a moment 
forgets himself so far as to compromise the 
safety of a friend by applying to the patri- 
arch for aid against him. Such, then, is 
briefly the characterization of the piece, in 
which the reader will not fail to recognize 
distinctness of outline, variety and contrast, 
and, in spite of the defects of the action, the 
touches of a master. 

Nathan the Wise has passed for the most 
finished of Lessing’s dramatic works. It was 
upon the whole well received originally, and 
that not only by the critics, but also the 
statesmen and philosophers of his own and 
other countries, and has now bravely stood 
the test of nearly a century (1799-1868). 
Its moral effect has been of the most enno- 
bling kind in more than one respect, and we 
need only name the altered sentiments in 
reference to the Jews, whose political eman- 
cipation in Germany, France, and England, 
may be traced directly to its initiative. 


The History of the Great Republic, con- 
sidered from a Christian stand-point. By 
Jesse T. Peck, D.D. 8vo. pp. 710. The 
author of this interesting volume avows in 
his Preface, “‘ that the theory of this book is, 
that God is the rightful, actual sovereign of 
all nations; that a purpose to advance the 
human race beyond all its precedents in intel- 
ligence, goodness, and power, formed this 
Great Republic ; and that religion is the only 
life-force and organizing power of liberty.” 
In endeavoring to unfold and establish his 
theory, Dr. Peck has presented in groups the 
more important events of American history, 
and has arranged them with much skill and 
judgment, in order to set forth, as convin- 
cingly as possible, the views and sentiments 
which he holds on this subject. The several 
periods of Preparation, Independence, De- 
velopment, Emancipation, and Mission, are 
treated of in a spirit of Christian philosophy, 
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and with a sufficient fulness of detail to sat- 
isfy the reader that the author has carefully 
studied the history of the past, and has a just 
claim upon the attention and respect of all 
thoughtful Americans of the present day. 
In point of literary merit the volume takes 
fair rank, although the author’s style is rather 
free at times, and occasionally careless. Of 
course, in a work of this extent and variety 
of material, there is room for considerable dif- 
ference of opinion as to both the facts pre- 
sented and the uses to which Dr. P. has put 
them. While itis too much to expect that the 
good Doctor’s statements and interpretations 
will be received everywhere as law or gospel, 
yet, we think no one can doubt his entire 
sincerity, or fail to bestow the meed of praise 
upon his industry and diligence in the work 
he has undertaken. The volume is illustrated 
with a number of fine steel engravings, and 
is sold by subscription, Broughton & Wyman, 
Bible House, New York, being the publishers. 





Some New Juveniles come to us from 
Lee & Shepard, Boston. The first is Dotty 
Dimple, by the author of the “ Little 
Prudy Stories”—and many happy children 
have blessed the author of this captivating 
series of tales. They neither are nor pre- 
tend to be profoundly instructive, but, what 
is much better, they have an atmosphere of 
childish innocence, which books directed 
against such crimes as lying, stealing, or 
drunkenness, sadly lack. Let children be 
kept as long as possible from the knowledge 
that crimes exist, and there will be much 
more real purity than is now found among 
the progressive youth of this generation. 
The author of this series seems to have a 
thorough knowledge of childish longings 
and feelings, and children as well as older 
people take especial delight in seeing their 
own emotions mirrored in print. 

Then we have Upside Down, by Rosa 
Abbott—a practical little work, showing 
the possibility of a child, even though she 
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may be a girl, accomplishing a great deal by 
hard physical labor. The moral perhaps 
would be better if she were left entirely to 
her own resources instead of being helped 
out of the mire by rich friends; but the 
author evidently cannot bear to leave her 
heroine in the rough, uncultured state in 
which she first appears. Another of the 
series, 

The Cruise of the Dashaway, or Katie Put- 
nam’s Voyage, is a new story, describing 
somewhat mistily a child’s pleasures and 
troubles on a long sea-voyage. 

From the same publishers we have another 
volume of Ortver Optic’s “‘ Young America” 
series, entitled Dikes and Ditches. It de- 
scribes the cruise of a school-ship, manned 
by boys, who are supposed to stow away a 
knowledge of seamanship at the same time 
that they are mastering the branches of the 
ordinary school course. Mr. Adams’ books 
are brightly written, and contain a good deal 
of useful information; but they are deficient 
in imagination, and the boys of whom he 
treats are stiff and unnatural. The boy-read- 
ers of the present day are, however, as a rule, 
too prosaic to appreciate this deficiency in 
their popular author, and this volume, being 
both entertaining and instructive, will doubt- 
less be well received. 





Footprints of Life, by Puinre Harvey, 
M.D. (Samuel R. Wells.) In taking up this 
book one is painfully reminded of the old 
story of the schoolmaster who told an unfor- 
tunate would-be poet that it was a mistake 
to begin every line of prose with a capital 
letter. “Footprints of Life,” or “ Faith and 
Nature Reconciled,” is a tame version of Nat- 
ural Theology in the very blankest of verse ; 
and though we are very willing to admit that 
Faith and Nature are reconciled by Philip 
Harvey, M. D., our poor humanity will revolt 
at his description of the process. We are 
not reconciled, though Faith and Nature 
may be. 


TABLE-TALK. 


We stretch a long hand of welcome from 
this desk of ours, by the fair Atlantic wave, 
across the continent to our brothers in Cali- 
fornia, and congratulate them on the promis- 
ing appearance of their latest literary ven- 
ture, the Overland Monthly, which comes to 
us just as we are going to press, but which 


should have this welcome if we had to stop 
the press to give it. Where the Overland 
comes from, continentally speaking, we know, 
for the cover tells us, but of its mental pa- 
rentage we know less than nothing. Who 
edits it, who writes for it, what opinion it is 
to speak for, what side it is on in religion, in 
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politics, in art, we may guess, perhaps, by 
these first pages, but we are told nothing. 
Absolutely, no prospectus! No list of dis- 
tinguished authors who say they will contri- 
bute, but who won’t! No offers of sewing- 
machines, or of copies of Tupper or Holland, 
to people who will buy more copies of the 
magazine than they want! No confusing 
“terms,” with offers of superfluous deduc- 
tions for clergymen, who, in this favored land 
where clergymen get every thing for nothing, 
or, at the most, for half-price, must pay their 
“ four dollars in gold” like your even Chris- 
tian, if they want the Overland! And a 
quiet elegance of outside, too, with such beau- 
tiful print, inside and outside, as we have 
nothing to match with in these parts! Not 
even Putnam in all his modesty is arrayed 
like the Overland. We should like to have 
this matter cleared up a little! But this is 
not all. On the cover there is a small vi- 
gnette, so excellent both in conception and in 
execution, that we at once predict the best 
that can be predicted of the contents of the 
magazine that carries such a pat and compre- 
hensive signal to the fore. This is a bit of 
wood-engraving that Bewick or Linton need 
not be ashamed of. A grizzly bear—a speak- 
ing likeness—stands on the track of the Pa- 
cific Railroad snarling at the Locomotive! 
This is California, the latest field where sav- 
age and civilized, the grizzly and the locomo- 
tive, meet in grim encounter. Poor Bruin, 
he looks brave, and will make a gallant fight, 
but, who cannot see the end of it! The 
contents of the magazine have a flavor of 
their own. We recognize no eastern hand, 
certainly no well-known one, and it is plain 
that the editor has his own cisterns to draw 
from without dipping from ours. To speak 
generally, the contents are of a solid and 
valuable, rather than of what is called a 
brilliant and entertaining, character. But 
there are some verses of a higher style than 
is common in our periodicals, a ghost-story 
which would have been better if the writer 
had believed in ghosts, and another story 
which reads as if it might be a record of fact, 
but has a dramatic interest and is well told. 
Then comes solider fare: an article on the 
Mexican Empire, written by an admirer of 
Max—and this is the only hana we think we 
recoguize—a picturesque and interesting nar- 
rative; Hawaiian Civilization, an article con- 
taining a deal of information, given in a lively 
wide-awake style; serious reading for mis- 
sionaries, and not very encouraging to that 
class ; a rather dry account of Portland-on- 
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Willamet, which, though useful enough, is 
not exactly in place here; an ingenious plea 
for a sort of convent-life as a cure for the 
heartache and headache of women who feel 
their oats in these days; then a few odds 
and ends, and the first number of the Over- 
land closes. We repeat our cordial welcome, 
and wish it long life. Few journals have 
started on their way of late with better aus- 
pices. 





Srxce one of our contemporaries has boldly 
led the way in the unfashionable practice of 
scanning his dinner-bill, and has not hesi- 
tated to give us the result of his cogitations, 
we will pluck up a brave heart ourselves, and 
own that we have both been scanning our 
dinner-bill and thinking over our dinner, and 
have come to the conclusion that we don’t 
like either! This is a step in advance of our 
neighbor, but we dare say a good many will 
thank us for taking it. We have been lately 
to a grand public dinner: for the purpose we 
have in hand it does not matter how lately, 
or where. Suffice it, that the dinner was in 
a noble room, that there was a great display 
of china, silver, glass, and confectionery, and 
that every. famous man within fifty miles had 
been hauled in by the nets of invitation, and 
safely landed upon the chairs that closely 
hedged the tables. Countless waiters, im- 
maculately shirted, cravatted, and gloved, 
passed about innumerable dishes; wines flow- 
ed, then came talk, cigars were lighted, and, 
it may be, morning broke over the prolonged 
festivity. But pay-day came, as it comes af- 
ter every enterprise whether of business or 
play, and our share in this one cost us $23. 
Supposing that each subscriber paid alike, 
this would make the total cost of the supper 
something like $6,000. Now we are well 
aware that in America, in New York at least, 
*tis horribly vulgar and quite out of fashion 
to ask what any thing costs or to trouble your- 
self about it when you have found out; but 
we take it for granted that a good deal of 
this nonchalance is affected, and that much 
of the indifference we are all so proud of is 
assumed, in deference to a supposed public 
opinion, An Englishman in England once 
said to us, ‘‘In America, when you come to 
settle an account you always say, ‘Oh, never 
mind the sixpence,’ but here in England we 
do not receipt a bill for £500 16s. 34d. until 
the farthings have been paid.” And it seems 
to us a monstrous piece of heroism, worse 
than Curtius’ leaping into the Gulf, for 
Wordsworth to tell his friends, as Emerson 
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says he did, that if they came to see him they 
must expect the simplest fare, and that if they 
wanted other they must pay for it. We are 
far enough here from any such heroics, and 
most people will think we are so much nearer 
to civilization. But any thing is better than 
living beyond one’s means, or getting into 
debt, and that is what is so common in Ame- 
rica as no longer to call for any remark. On 
this point, however, we have nothing at pres- 
ent to say; our argument is, the prevalent 
American indifference to what things cost. 
This custom has already produced one of its 
worst fruits, the deterioration in things for 
which money is paid, so that a cigar that 
now costs three or four dimes is no better 
than a cigar that used to cost one, and a din- 
ner that costs $23 is rather worse, if any 
thing, than would be furnished elsewhere, 
ornaments and extras included, for less than 
half that cost. Some day or other the limit of 
extortion will be reached, and then perhaps 
a few rich Americans may be found with 
sense in proportion to their wealth, who will 
know better than to throw money about like 
peanut-shells, and if for no other reason be- 
cause they will find that the best things are 
not to be procured in this way. The hotel- 
keeper who finds that two or three hundred 
of the sensible (?) people in the community will 
pay $23 a-piece for his dinner without a mur- 
mur, will very soon cease to care either what 
he charges or what he gives in return for the 
money. . In this particular case our prophecy 
has been for some time a thing fulfilled; we 
discovered no special excellence in the viands 
provided on this occasion, and if the Boni- 
face had had his reputation to make, this 
would not have been a promising begin- 
ning. But it was the great Panjandrum— 
the Delmonico himself—whose dinner we 
were eating, and in the presence of such 
waiters who could have the courage to give 
voice to a demur ? 





Mr. Morton, the discoverer of ether, was 
one of the victims to the terrible heat of 
July. This was a gracious release to one 
who had done so much to lift the burden of 
pain from his fellows; it was fitting that he 
who had enabled so many to enjoy a euthan- 
asy or happy death, should himself pass with- 
out suffering through the gates that separate 
this life from the next. Sudden death seems 
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to have an evil aspect for most people, and 
is most earnestly deprecated in the Liturgy 
of the English Church; but we have never 
been able to sympathize with those who dread 
it. If by sudden death is meant simply a 
taking away of one in the midst of life, in 
apparent health, and with many dependent 
upon him, and while his fortune is yet to 
make, we can understand that that is not de- 
sirable; but, unless to the very old, death 
always finds us unprepared, in this sense, and 
surely if it is to be, the more we can be 
spared of the pain, the sickness, and the 
weary waiting that usually precedes it, the 
happier it ought to seem. 





Most of the readers of the paper in our 
July number, by the executor of the late Rev. 
Eleazer Williams, probably reached, with us, 
the conclusion that the theory of Williams’ 
royal descent was then finally disposed of. 
But the Rev. Dr. Vinton, of Trinity Church, 
re-presents the case in this number, with evi- 
dence on the other side so remarkable and 
so forcible, that it would be palpable injustice 
to withhold it. Whether all of Dr. Vinton’s 
apparent inferences from his facts are logi- 
cally inevitable, may perhaps be questioned 
by those who have always been skeptical as 
to the main theory; but the incidents he 
relates show a combination of circumstan- 
tial proofs curious and convincing enough to 
satisfy ordinary inquirers. The late Dr. 
Hawks, whose legal training ought to have 
qualified him to be a careful sifter of evidence, 
used to say that many a man had been hung 
on lighter evidence than that (then existing) 
of the identity of Eleazer Williams with 
Louis XVIL., and, when a gentleman so com- 
petent and so entirely worthy of respectful 
confidence as the Rev. Dr. Vinton, now pro- 
duces new proofs, and assures us that he has 
never faltered during these fifteen years in 
his faith in the theory, the readers of this 
Magazine will surely be interested in the facts 
he has presented. After his article was 
in type, Dr. Vinton sent us an additional 
certificate by the late Dr. J. W. Francis, as 
to the crescent-shaped inoculation mark re- 
ferred to on page 339. Of course, this whole 
question has ceased to be of any practical 
importance—it remains merely as one of the 
many historic doubts which puzzle and amuse 
the curious inquirer. 








